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EDITOR’S SYMPOSIUM 


An open table-taik round the literary board, whereat any may speak whose art is not too awkward 
to unite truth and brevity with courtesy and wit 


OTHING for its own sake. Odd, yet not so 

very odd, that such a phrase, so perfectly in 
harmony with all that is best in science, art, philos- 
ophy and conduct has never crys- 
talized into a popular maxim of 
life. There is a universal law of 
gravitation in the spiritual world; a gravitation as 
omnipresent and perpetual as that only more ob- 
vious one in the physical universe which we observe 
and obey with such docility even when we seem to 
be ignoring or overcoming it. Through this law of 
spiritual gravitation everything by its normal con- 
dition and attitude tends to fall into the service of 
something else, and can perfectly serve itself only by 
this indirection. Nothing for its own sake; the law 
of use; no narrow law of base, material utility, but a 
law by which nothing is quite right, nothing wholly 
good, until by its own quality it is completely free 
to gravitate into a use, a service, whether spiritual 
or material; a use to the universe, harmonious with 
every other true use therein. 

The reason why this great principle of spiritual 
gravitation does not find universal recognition in 
an uncontested maxim is this other universal fact, 
that nothing wants to fall; everything wants every- 
thing else to fall to it. Hence the erroneous max- 
ims, of all sorts of play for the play’s sake, and all 
sorts of work for the work’s sake, and all sorts of 
aggrandizements or indulgences for the aggrandize- 
ments’ or indulgences’ sake. Thus it is, too, that 
nearly or quite every usage in the world, whether 
an art, an industry, a mere custom, or even and only 
some small fraction of an art, industry or custom, 
needs, at times, to be saved from the theorizings of 
those who count themselves its best or only friends; 
devotees determined to secure to it this solitary and 
imperial privilege of negative spiritual gravity; this 
special, insulated right of existence for its own 
sufficient sake. 

There is no such right—either for us or our 
friends or our enemies, or for any great art, or for 
any small practice. Yet you may hear men, con- 
cerning so small a fraction of the literary art as the 
use of dialect, arguing as if they, or else as if those 
opposed to them in debate, believed in the literary 
rendition of dialect purely for the sake of its rendi- 
tion. You may find certain ones not only dissect- 
ing phonetic renderings with a refinement of dis- 
crimination with which science may have much, 
but att rightly has nothing, to do, but furthermore 
demanding the most searching reproduction of 
every tone and accent that characterizes any par- 
ticular locality, time or class portrayed. Why may 





A Small Application 
of a Great Principle 








it not be declared and universally understood, at 
once and henceforth, that in imaginative literature 
dialect, at least, is not for dialect’s sake? 

Neither is it for science’s sake. When science, 
as in the study of folk-lore, deals with it for infor- 
mational purposes, that is another matter. But in 
verse or fiction, in any imaginative writings, dialect 
is not produced for its informational value, and is 
not on that score bound tq be correct, much less to 
be complete. Being produced for entertainment its 
rendition may be all the better for not being ex- 
haustively accurate. It is never the business of art 
to tell the whole of anything. A certain degree of 
revelation arouses and delights the imagination; to 
go beyond that degree may easily be to elbow the 
imagination away from the pleasantest point of view 
with superfluous and unwelcome services. And, by 
the way, not a little of the dialect put forward in 
literature these days runs into this excess, even 
when it is only the dialect of some hard-swearing 
character. Yet on this same score that dialect 
is for entertainment it is essential that, -however 
incompletely it may convey the whole truth, 
it must never belie the truth. The likeness 
may be only a bust, but it must be a likeness; the 
sketch may be ever so sketchy, but so far as it goes 
in whatever direction, it must be good drawing. 

It is probably always best that dialect should be 
sketched rather than photographed. At an enter- 
tainment where the imagination is the guest of 
honor—and every work of poetry or fiction is such 
—it is good that, as far as may be for the best effect 
of dialect, the subtietics of dialect should be left to 
the imagination. There is a happy surprise in store 
for any one who has not already discovered how 
serviceable and sufficient is a mere touch or two of 
dialect in the speech of a human type or character; 
how much pleasanter and more effective the little is 
than much more would be. 

True, there is a charm at times, especially in 
verse, in treating dialect, as one might say, for its 
own sake—that is, for its own mere mirth-provok- 
ing or sometimes melodious qualities, and in such a 
case reproducing with the copious and minute ac- 
curacy of a photograph; just as there are pictures 
gotten by photography whose happy effectiveness 
lies almost wholly in their being absolute reproduc- 
tions of fact. But this is a use of dialect which is 
best when brief, and is never good to prolong from 
chapter to chapter or from canto to canto, as dialect 
not confined to that narrow use may, by masterful 
hands, be successfully sustained. 

At this symposium there is always room for va- 
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riance or accord, with even a preference for the for- 
mer, and we have said this much without being par- 
ticularly concerned either to agree or disagree with 
what two new voices at our board have to deliver 
on this same subject. We pause to give them turn. 


HE chief opposition to the use of vernaculars 
seems to me to come from those who do not 
instinctively grasp dialect, and frankly object to 
the trouble of learning it. They, 
therefore, make much show of 
reverence for the purity of the 


Dialectophobia * 


language and its homogeneity. 

It has been well argued that the political and ar- 
tistic uses of a language are not identical. It is, 
of course, of the highest importance that all the cit- 
izens of one realm have a common language as well 
as a common money, so that proclamations, court 
trials, military orders and Fourth-of-July oratory 
shall pass current everywhere. It would make for 
the comfort and civilization of mankind, indeed, to 
have one language used all around the globe. 

But the practical and the artistic are not always 
congenial. Uniformity and monotony are their dif- 
ferent words for the same thing. Since there is no 
end of making many books, every effort toward 
novelty and variety should meet approval, for 
those qualities at least. So the Tower of Babel was 
not an unmitigated mistake, because the mixing of 
tongues has given literature an infinite opportunity 
for pleasant distinctions. 

If poetry has been rightly called “the criticism of 
life,” fiction may be accepted as the manipulation 
of life, and those that live it. Now, one of the most 
inescapable points of differentiation between indi- 
viduals, no less than between races, is their speech. 
The language of a people, a section, or a person, is, 
if properly interpreted, a history and a catalogue of 
traits. Indolence, restlessness, stolidity, insinua- 
tion, elegance, slovenliness—almost all the aspects 
of a soul are impressed upon its audible expression. 

en James Whitcomb Riley once put it, ‘Dialect is 
character.” 

It is this value that gives it a place in any work 
that pretends to be a character-study. Wherever 
dialogue finds a place some sort of dialect ought to 
appear. The author himself ought to have, must 
have, a way of his own, and what one calls style is, 
after all, only a personal dialect, so much the more 
plainly does this individual manner characterize 
everyday talk. Dr. Samuel Johnson, if Boswell 
was a true phonograph, had his dialect as much as 
any Sam Johnsing off a plantation. 

Of course, in the circles which claim to be im- 
bued with “culture,” the difference between the 
spoken language and the written language approaches 
the vanishing point, and there is no particular strain 
in representing conversation in standard syntax 
and spelling. But, surely, not even the most rabid 
dialectophobe could ask an author to present an 
aged and ailing freedman as answering an inquiry 
about his health with a: 

“Thank you, sir; this old negro is not what he 
formerly was. His rheumatism is likely to take ad- 
vantage of the damp weather.” ; 





*By Rupert Hughes; for Current Literature. 
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It stands to reason that uncouth characters must 
always speak in dialect, or through indirect dis- 
course (though Dickens gets some delicious effects 
by dialect in indirect discourse without quotation 
marks), Else these characters must be cut out al- 
together. To have elegant diction put in their 


mouths is intolerably ridiculous. To confine them 
to indirect discourse, is intolerably awkward and 
slavish. To cut them out altogether, is well enough 
for those to whom lords and ladies, with an occa- 
sional well-born person in distress, are the only 
proper puppets for the romancer; but to whomso- 
ever literature is a cosmopolitan democracy, the 
plebeians of the world and the foreigners, with their 
brogues, are indispensable. Once granted a right 
to exist in fiction, they must be granted dialect, for 
it alone can decently represent them. Logically, 
then, the conscientious reader will set about master- 
ing any vernacular he is unfamiliar with. 

A little practice ought to acquaint the average 
reader with the mannerisms of any dialect, and if a 
little will not, it is illogical, indeed, to spend labor 
upon foreign writers, and refuse any but passive 
attention to native art. It is like struggling across 
thousands of miles to see Fingal’s Cave and neg- 
lecting Niagara at the borders of one’s own state. 

To some critics the last weapon against dialect 
is a derisive cry for a glossary. But I fancy the 
best of them would fare ill in making a first ac- 
quaintance with Chaucer or Spenser, or even 
Shakespeare, without some such aid. Lowell very 
frankly meets the issue by appending a critical essay 
and a glossary to his Biglow Papers—which, by the 
way, are a rather impregnable argument in favor of 
dialect. To exclaim against Barrie and Maclaren 
that many of their words are incomprehensible at 
first sight, is giving a black eye to Bobby Burns. 

To come out flatfooted, the objection to dialect is 
a lazy man’s objection. It is likely, too, to be the 
inconsistent wail of one who does not regret his 
Greek grammar, and who is willing to sweat out 
Moliére with a lexicon, and grow sodoriferous over 
Sudermann. 

Worst of all, these ardent retainers of English 
undefiled are prone to talk of dialect as something 
new-fangled; an end-of-the-century literary fad. 
But Pindar dropped into dialect on occasion, and 
just as Dryden profaned Chaucer by elegant para- 
phrase, so priggish copyists used to revise the stout 
old lyrist. The Greek student is only too glad to 
make a special study of the Doric dialect to get at 
the honied psithurisma of Theokritos, who used it 
for his rustics, and fell into “undefiled” Greek for 
his personal speech, usually to the regret of his 
readers. He combined the two forms in one idyl, 
too, just as Burns drags text-book English into 
his Cotter’s Saturday Night, an act I can never re- 
gard as anything but bad in taste and effect. 

If foreign authorities are not cogent, the example 
of our own best masters ought to be. Shakespeare 
uses many dialect characters, Frenchmen, Welch- 
men, and the like, and his effort is argument 
enough, though his success—whisper it not in Gath 
—was hardly impressive. Harry Fielding writhed 


under the word “low,” but persisted in using dialect 
where it belonged, and justified the study of com- 
“The various 


mon folk beautifully when he said: 
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callings in lower spheres produce the great variety 
of humorous characters; whereas here . . .. all 
is vanity and servile imitation.” 

Scott’s dialogue is, to me, almost always impos- 
sibly stilted, except when he draws a low character. 
Then he is a master of lively dialogue as well as 
of narrative. Thackeray was shy of dialect, though 
he could use it, even to the extent of bad Angli- 
cized French, like ung bong voyage, and lonnure, 
which is, of course, l’honneur. 

Every one remembers, too, the delights of the 
Laird’s French as Thackeray redivivus reported it, 
with its ung pair de gong blong, and Je prong. 
Thenthere is, of course, Dickens to be reckoned with. 
Either he justifies dialect, or he falls with it. The 
poets have also found use for it at times. Even 
that quintessential purist, Tennyson, in his North- 
ern Farmer verses. If a contemporary may be men- 
tioned as authority, W. E. Henley has even 
tested cockney dialect in such forms as the ron- 
deau, ballade, villanelle, and triolet. 

But dialect has justification quite apart from its 
importance in character delineation and from its 
venerable precedents. To a clientage, surely vast 
enough to be catered to, dialect is beautiful for its 
own sweet sake. Words are like persons; some 
charm by their majesty, some by their sensuous 
beauty, some by their association, some by their 
grace, and some—a large some—by their very slip- 
shod, quaint awkwardness. 

The total of literary art is not the idea expressed; 
almost more than half is the manner of expression. 
Words have a value quite apart from the definition 
they stand for, just as the old Greek money of Knidos, 
with its outline of Praxiteles’ Venus on it, is fasci- 
nating whether or not you know how many pennies 
it expressed. 

When Riley, who, more than any dialect poet, 
revels in the captivation of the words’ own selves, 
speaks of a dark window that was suddenly “lit up 
like a oyshture-sign,”* what substitute can the pur- 
ist offer that is a fair exchange, and not outrageous 
robbery? Breathes there a man with soul so dead 
that he would prefer the academic English of this 
couplet to its slouchy fascination as it stands? 

“ Worter, shade, and all so mixed, don’t know which you'd 
orter 1 
Say, th’ worter in the shadder 


” 


shadder in the worter! 


Examples could be multiplied ad infinitum, and 
anything but ad nauseam. It is one of the best 
proofs of the vitality of contemporary American 
letters that its best masters are vitally interested in 
matters of dialect. It proves that the spirit of de- 
mocracy is still yeasty. Then, too, no nation has 
ever had such a varied assortment of dialects as 
ours to draw upon. It ranges from all varieties of 
English to Creole French, and Spanish, German, 
Italian, Swedish, and Chinese inroads upon the lan- 
guage. 

Of course, dialect can be abused. So can virtue, if 
Solomon and Montaigne can be trusted. But abuse 
proves use, as surely as exceptions prove rules. 

Dialect, as a mere arbitrary form, is a thing hard- 
ly to be pardoned; dialect, as a vital part of a literary 
work, is something not easily overvalued. 


* See page 252, Current Literature. 
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Legitimately employed, it surely has every neces- 
sary argument in favor of its final acceptance. It 
is no easy tool to handle, but in the grasp of a 
master its works are an unfailing delight—if not to 
every one, at least to those who can love a great 
pleasure even when it costs some small effort. 


IALECT literature, they say, is before the 
literary grand jury of the world. We have 

one juror’s verdict as follows: “I never read one 
of these dialect stories without 

A Defence of Dialect* learning anew how much trouble 
people will take to be amused; 

for my part good English is good enough for me.” 

Now there is a point of view from which this 
criticism is at least plausible. If we do not volun- 
tarily seek our companions among the uneducated 
and unrefined in real life, why seek their society in 
print? Two dear old ladies of the present writer’s 
acquaintance dismissed Dickens’ creations with— 
“When we wish such society we will sit in the 
kitchen.” But the fact is, we belong to the same 
human family as those who sit in the kitchen, and, 
as a certain definer of dialect says, “Every literary 
language is originally one of a body of related dia- 
lects to which favoring circumstances have given 
vogue and general acceptance.” So the possession 
of a drawing-room in which to sit and enjoy the 
good English conversation in which we and our 
friends are there privileged to disguise our 
thoughts is, after all, but a “favoring circumstance,” 
which we had best enjoy without exploiting. 

In his capital little book, Criticism and Fiction, 
Howells says: “I should praise rather than blame 
our American writers for their free use of our differ- 
ent local parlances or dialects. I like this because 
I hope that our inherited English may be constantly 
freshened and revived from the native sources 
which our literary de-centralization will help to keep 
open. On the lips of our common people conti- 
nental English will differ more and more from in- 
sular English, and I believe this is not deplorable 
but desirable. I should like to hear our American 
novelists speak true American, with all the varying 
Tennessean, Philadelphia, Bostonian, and New 
York accents. I would have our American novel- 
ists be as American as they unconsciously can.” 

Mr. Marion Crawford is not so liberal. In that 
complacent littlke book, The Novel—What It Is, 
he makes a dash at the subject in this wise: 

“Assuredly every man has a prime right to use 
the material at his disposal, and if dialect forms a 
part of his stock in trade he is free to employ it. 
Take a really good novel, however, in which the 
pages are filled with dialogue in a language unfamil- 
iar to the English-speaking public as a whole. Is 
not the writer wilfully limiting his audience, if not 
himself? Is he not sacrificing his privilege of ad- 
dressing all men for the sake of addressing a few 
in terms which they specially prefer, preferring local 
popularity to broader, more enduring reputation? 
Could he not by the skillful use of description and a 
careful selection of words produce an impression 
which should be more widely felt though less warm- 
ly received by that one small public to which he ap- 


* By Anna Potter Rex; for Current Literature. 
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peals? How much of what is screaming farce in 
the dialect of a few would be funny if translated into 
plain English for the many? Dialect seems to me 
to rank with puns, and puns of a particularly local 
character.” 

Those of us who have felt the touch of 
and Maclaren upon our heartstrings can only feel 
pity for such total misapprehension of the subject. 

“The value of local type depends entirely upon 
the power of the writer to make it significant of 
universal traits,” says Conan Doyle, and did not the 
world acknowledge this power when it took Will- 
iam MecLure to its heart? 

No. The dialect story is not written for the peo- 
ple whose manners and conversation it describes, 
as Mr. Crawford strangely implies, but to introduce 
them to us. Nor is the purpose of the dialect novel 
to be funny or grotesque. Are we never to be told 
anything except that which we already know? Must 
all stories deal with one class? or if another class is 
described must these people be made to express 
themselves in language they could never have used 
in real life? Plainly, dialect literature is one phase 
of that realism, that striving after fact, which is a 
sign of the times. We are demanding truth, ac- 
curacy, literalness in every field. It is true a for- 
midable array of historical novels has lately ap- 
peared; but the success of such novels as Stanley 
Weyman’s has lain in the fact that times past are 
dealt with in the modern method. Even so, the 
reading public is only half convinced. 

Once upon a time has ceased to be the charmed 
phrase we once thought it; the truth about this time, 
our time, the truth to which we can testify to one 
another, is what we are demanding, and this is, I 
think, the reason why of the best part of dialect lit- 
erature. 

Sir Joshua Reynolds painted his patrons under 
every allegorical disguise. If he failed in making 
a portrait (and we are told he often did) then the 
excuse was that he had adapted the individual to the 
allegory. Portraits, in these days, are expected to 
be portraits, and we even incline to the literalness 
of those executed by the sun. Truth is what we 
ask, and artists, authors, and scientists are con- 
stantly trying new methods to comply with this de- 
mand 

Nor is the value of dialect literature transitory. 
Rather it is cumulative, and that which is true of 
our time will have both an historic and a literary 
value for all time. When all America talks Ameri- 
can these dialect records of the transition period 
will have a significance in proportion to their pres- 
ent accuracy. Yet in estimating the work of the 
dialect writers it is necessary to take into account 
something of far more importance than their artis- 
tic truthfulness; we must estimate also the service 
rendered us in helping us to a deeper and clearer 
understanding of the conditions under which other's 
face life—those others whom we should never meet 
except through such interpreters. We are drawn 
close together by a new sense of our common hu- 
manity, our affections are vitalized, and destiny 
seems deeper and larger. And it-is by the master- 
ful use of dialect more than by any other one, 
three, or seven things, that these things are accom- 
plished. 


Barrie 
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IX would not be pessimistic; we have yet to 
discover what there is for man—mortal man 
especially—to gain by so being. We wish to be 

understood as speaking quite 
Dedications, Dedicators -}eerfully when we say that one 

and Dedicatees ae oe . 

of the blemishes of this perishable 
world is that nothing new stays new, and—far 
worse—nothing repaired stays repaired. Worst o: 
all, extinguished errors and abolished malpractices 
do not stay extinguished or abolished. And lately 
we have been wincing under what seems to us a 
new growth, a rank sprouting again from its old 
and noxious stump, a re-rearing of the bruised 
head, of that heavy embodiment of masquerading, 
the ‘Dedication of Books. Here is a case in which 
we should rather know that we are in error than 
that we are right; but for fear we are right and not 
in error we have instigated another—is not that 
nearly always the best way?—to consider this mat- 


W 


ter;* who says— 

Antoine Furetiére, who wrote a French diction- 
ary early in the eighteenth century, declared that 
the first inventor of dedications to books must have 
been a beggar. This was hardly true; for the author 
had, as a rule, something to offer for the patronage 
of the man of wealth whose name appeared en- 
wreathed with garlands of rhetoric. The Tatler de- 
fines the practice more justly in the following 
words: “In ancient times it was the custom [for 
authors] to address their works to some eminent 
for their merit to mankind, or particular patronage 
of the writers themselves, or knowledge in the mat- 
ter of which they treated. Under these regards it 
was a memorable honor to both parties, and a very 
agreeable record of their commerce with each 
other.” 

The dedicating of books to patrons is a very an- 
cient practice. Horace, Virgil, Cicero, and others 
practiced it, and the satirical Martial asks one of his 
books who it would like to have for a patron. The 
dedication is a cloth that has allowed itself to be 
cut into garments of all sizes and patterns. Ac- 
cording to periods, to authors, to patrons, to na- 
tions or to the demand of the book itself, it has been 
variously long, short, simple, ostentatious, wise, 
foolish, modest, ridiculous, humble, cringing, del- 
icate, charming, stupid, vulgar, ingenious, pom- 
pous, or graceful. 

One could almost dare to write a character-sketch 
of the patron, whose name appears above the 
author’s panegyric; yet we have a few examples of 
men whose vanity refused to breathe the aromatic 
incense. For example, Tasso dedicated Jerusa- 
lem Delivered to the Duke of Ferrara, who classed 
him as a fool, and sent him to a dungeon; and when 
Ariosto laid Orlando at the feet of Cardinal Oppo- 
lite d’Este, the latter rewarded him for his eulogis- 
tic dedication with: “Where in the devil, Master 
Ludovico, did you pick up so much rubbish?” 

During the age of Anne, almost everybody in 
England, except Pope and Swift, dedicated his 
book to Lord Halifax, who began life with literary 
ambitions, and ended by being a patron. Compli- 
ments to him generally brought a substantial re- 
ward in money or a good office. Thomas Gordon 


* Esther Singleton; for Current Literature. 
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wrote a satire, entitled Dedication, to a Great Man 
Concerning Dedications, in which he says: “I 
have known an author praise an earl, for twenty 
pages together, though he knew nothing of him, 
but that he had money to spare. He made him 
wise, just, and religious, for no reason in the world 
but in hopes to find him charitable; and gave him 
a most bountiful heart, because he himself had a 
most empty stomach.” 

During his life everybody dedicated to Cardinal 
Richelieu, and D’Israeli gives a good sample in his 
Curiosities of Literature: “Who has seen your face 
without being seized by those softened terrors 
which made the prophets shudder when God 
showed the beams of his glory? But as He whom 
they dared not to approach in the burning bush 
and in the noise of thunders appeared to them 
sometimes in the freshness of the zephyrs, so the 
softness of your august countenance dissipates at 


the same time and changes into dew the small va- . 


pors which cover its majesty.” 

Perhaps the greatest height to which the flatter- 
ing dedication attains is in these words addressed 
to Charles I1.: 

“You, sir, such blessings to the world dispense, 
We scarce perceive the use of Providence.” 

People began to protest against flattering dedica- 
tions quite early. For instance, Erasmus, in his 
Praise of Folly, which he dedicates to Sir Thomas 
More, says: “What is done by several seemingly 
great and wise men, who with a new-fashioned 
modesty, employ some paltry orator or scribbling 


poet, whom they bribe to flatter them with some 
high-flown character that shall consist of mere lies 
and shams, and yet the persons thus extolled shall 
bristle up, and peacock-like bespread their plumes, 
while the impudent parasite magnifies the poor 
wretch to the skies, and proposes him as complete 
pattern of all virtues, from each of which he is yet 


as far distant as heaven from hell. {What is all 
this in the meanwhile but the tricking up a daw 
in stolen feathers, a laboring to change the black- 
amoor’s hue, and the drawing on a pigmy’s frock 
over the shoulders of a giant?” 

Bishop Hurd said, with much wit and truth, that 
an author was like the architect of the tower of 
Pharos, for he inscribed his name on the marble 
and covered it with stucco, and on the stucco placed 
the name of the reigning prince. 

The patrons were generally pleased by such at- 
tentions. Dekker, in his O-per-se O, tells about a 
trick the “falconers” played. They first scraped 
together “small parings of wit,” and made a book. 
Then they would get a list of wealthy gentlemen, 
and, in the guise of scholars, pay them each a visit. 
Dangling before the patron’s eyes the book, bound 
neatly and ornamented with silken streamers, the 
“scholar” would ask permission to dedicate the 
work to this worthy gentleman, whose virtues and 
talents were already so famous. Highly flattered, 
the nobleman would, as a rule, produce his purse 
and reward the admirer whose knowledge of his 
parts was so accurate. The rascal would join his 
friend, who asked: “Straws or not?” “Straws” 
would be the answer if the dedication had been re- 
warded; and then they would go to dinner at the 
nearest tavern. Such “dedication-mongers” trav- 
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eled through the country when James I. was king. 

Marston, the dramatist, dedicated his Scourge of 
Villainy “To his most esteemed and beloved self.” 
This frank honesty was followed by George Wither, 
in his Abuses Stript and Whipt (1622): “To him- 
self G. W. wisheth all happiness.” He then goes 
on to give seven reasons why he should select him- 
self instead of a patron for this honor, and ends: 
“T hartily wish my owne soul to fare-well.” Still 
more amusing is a long dedication which Colley 
Cibber’s daughter, Mrs. Charlotte Charke, wrote 
for her autobioghraphy (1755). This begins: ‘The 
Author to Herself. Madam, ———, tho’ flattery 
is universally known to be the spring from which 
dedications frequently flow, I hope I shall escape 
that odium so justly thrown on poetical petitioners, 
notwithstanding my attempt to illustrate those won- 
derful qualifications by whi¢gh you have so emi- 
nently distinguished yourself, and give you a just 
claim to the title of a nonpareil of the age.” 

Probably the most amusing is a dedication which 
Hogarth wrote: “The No-Dedication; not ded- 
icated to any prince in Christendom, for fear it 
might be thought an idle piece of arrogance; not 
dedicated to any man of quality, for fear it might 
be thought too assuming; not dedicated to any 
learned body of men, as either of the universities or 
the Royal Society, for fear it might be thought an 
uncommon piece of vanity; not dedicated to any 
one particular friend, for fear of offending another; 
therefore, dedicated to nobody; but if, for once we 
may suppose nobody to be everybody, as everybody 
is often said to be nobody, then this work is ded- 
icated to everybody. By their most humble and 
devoted William Hogarth.” 

Taylor, the “water-poet,” also dedicated a book to 
everybody and nobody: 

“Yet not to every Reader doe I write, 

But only unto such as can read right; 
And with impartial censures can declare 
As they find things to judge them as they are.” 

The same eccentric genius dedicated another 
book to Archie Armstrong, the court-jester: “To 
the bright eye-dazzling mirror of mirth, adelan- 
tado of alacrity, the pump of pastime, spout of 
sport, and regent of ridiculous confabulations, 
Archibald Armestrong, alias the Court Archy.” 

Thackeray dedicated his Paris Sketch-Book to a 
tailor who had lent him money; Dickens wrote a 
most graceful tribute to Samuel Rogers in Master 
Humphrey’s Clock; Sir William Napier said beau- 
tifully to the Duke of Wellington, in his History 
of the Peninsular War: “This history I dedicate 
to Your Grace, because I have served long enough 
under your command to feel why the soldiers of the 
Tenth Legion were attached to Cesar.” Among 
the best poetical dedications are Shelley’s, to Mary 
W. Shelley, in The Revolt of Islam; Browning’s, to 
Elizabeth B. Browning, in Men and Women; and 
Tennyson’s inscription to Her Majesty in The Idylls 
of the King. 

The dedication was graceful and elegant in the 
days of Queen Elizabeth. No one exceeded Spen- 
ser, who inscribed the Faerie Queene “to the most 
mightie and magnificent empresse, Elizabeth.” Sir 
Walter Raleigh and the Countess of Pembroke had 
graceful tributes, and there is a series of sonnets 
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which may be considered as dedications. Ben Jon- 
son’s dedications are highly interesting. To his 
honored master Camden he says in Every Man in 
His Humour: “I am none of those that can suffer 
the benefits conferred upon my youth to perish with 
my age. It is a frail memory that remembers but 
present things.” 

The Golden Age of Dedication lasted from the 
Restoration to the end of the seventeenth century. 
Pepys writes in his Diary that he went “in all haste 
to St. Paul’s Churchyard to cause the title of my 
English Mare Clausum to be changed and the new 
title dedication to the King to be put to it, because 
[ am ashamed to have the other seen dedicated to 
the Commonwealth.” 

Dryden embodied in his dedications the spirit of 
the flattering age. He was only equalled by Alphra 
Behn, who prefaced a ridiculous tribute to Nell 
Gwynne toa poem. Sterne laughs at the whole sys- 
tem by leaving the page of Tristan Shandy blank 
with the words: “To be let or sold for fifty guineas.” 

In 1756 the Connoisseur says: “The humble 
dedicator loads his great man with virtues totally 
foreign to his nature and disposition, which sit as 
awkwardly upon him as lace and embroidery on a 
chimney-sweeper; and so overwhelm him with the 
huge mass of learning with which he graciously 
dubs him a scholar that he makes as ridiculous a 
figure as the ass in the Dunciad.”’ 

Pope and Dr. Johnson gave the death-blow to the 
old-fashioned dedication, although the latter wrote 
many pompous and fulsome ones to order. Boswell 
remarks: “What an expense, sir, do you put us to 
in buying of books towhich youhave written prefaces 
or dedications.” Johnson: “Why, I have dedi- 
cated to the royal family all around.” Goldsmith: 
“And, perhaps, sir, not one sentence of wit in a 
whole dedication.” Johnson: ‘Perhaps not, sir.” 

As literary labor rose into esteem, the dedication 
fell into desuetude. Many will doubtless agree with 
Thackeray, who says: “Dedications, when you 
meet with them nowadays, are generally addressed 
to the author’s friends or relatives, and frequently 
take the form of an epistle beginning off-hand, ‘My 
dear Emily’; but sometimes we have a pretentious 
simplicity borrowed, I suppose, from French tomb- 
stones—mere inscriptions, such as “To my mother,’ 
or to some other relative standing alone in a field 
of white margin. Occasionally you meet with a 
dedication to the memory of somebody deceased 
whose name you are left to guess from initials; and 
sometimes you find the work dedicated “To my 
wife,’ with a public declaration of the lady’s many 
virtues. All this is, perhaps, harmless; but it would 
be better to allow the system of dedicating—now 
become so very feeble and spiritless—to die out and 
be forgotten.” 


T O talk about an author you love without being 
obliged to assume the omniscience and infal- 
libility of the authorative critic is a delightful 
privilege, and one not often 
vouchsafed by the editors I deal 
with;* they generally want an 
air of complete authority, and God knows how often 
I’ve been ashamed of myself when I’ve put it on. 


Mrs. Oliphant the 
Improvisator 


* Viola Roseboro; for Current Literature. 
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But here I’m invited to talk out what in me lies 
about Mrs. Oliphant and Miss Ingelow just as | 
love to talk it, when I can get victims, around the 
steam-heater. Just now I don’t believe [ could call 
to mind the names of half a dozen of Mrs. Oli- 
phant’s novels, yet I’m ready to recommend the 
whole long list, those I have not read just as 
strongly as those I have, to any one with a sad 
sense of humor about human life and human beings. 
if you have not that how are you going to like 
Mrs. Oliphant—if you have it how are you going to 
help liking her? She has many qualities and many 
faults aside from this appeal to a special quality of 
observation, but if the appeal appeals you are safe 
in her hands; she never is, and never could be, a 
fool. Moreover, | don’t know where there is a 
writer more likely to be a touchstone for separating 
what are to me the sheep and the goats of human 
intercourse. Bigger people offer such varied at- 
tractions that a common liking for them is no sign 
of congeniality. Any kind of a creature with any 
gray matter in his head may turn up doting on 
Shakespeare, but the person who browses on Mrs. 
Oliphant is my kin, not too far removed, as we of 
Scotch blood count kin; he feels the piteousness of 
the doings on this planet, without losing his sane 
sense of their frequent meanness and absurdity. 

And there you have the main ground of my 
allegiance to the Queen of England. 

I don’t remember the names of Mrs. Oliphant’s 
stories. I don’t remember the stories themselves 
with any clearness, because the details of impro- 
visations always grow dim to me, and she is essen- 
tially an improvisator. I remember Scott better 
only because | re-read him more. Mrs. Oliphant 
of all people would have sympathized with me in 
doing that! There isnoground for profitable compar- 
ison between her and the Wizard of her own land, 
except in the way they set about spinning a yarn; 
and at that point they were very much alike; they 
conducted themselves with the same irresponsi- 
bility; they did not take art—not their own at least 
—very seriously; they could make up stories as 
they went along, and they did it in pretty much the 
same way, in one sense, that their forbears among 
the cave-men did. And they did it from pretty 
much the same motives, I imagine—half for fun, 
half for food, and not a notion of a mission in the 
whole business. We have outgrown such childish, 
not to say ignoble, motives, and it is very queer that 
our young men, solemnized with the sense of their 
own artistic importance, don’t turn Scott down. Of 
course, various people turned Mrs. Oliphant down; 
her garrulity was not of a kind to create a hush on 
Mount Olympus; but I don’t know that she would 
have done any better if she had schooled herself in 
severer methods. Sometimes the improvisator has 
no choice of methods; he can only improvise or 
keep still; and if you are never silly, and are always 
a noise and not an echo, your loquacity is sure to 
have a great deal to recommend it. Of course, Mrs. 
Oliphant was incredibly careless, she was not kept 
up to any mark by the world’s concentrated atten- 
tion; for some reason, probably a sad one, she 
worked terribly hard, and, by a natural paradox, 
she took her work as easily as she could. She has 
not the slightest air of expecting any permanent 

















place in [english literature, and | don’t suppose she 
will get it, but her very faults have made her a re- 
freshment in her day and generation; it was not a 
case of easy writing making hard reading, but the 
contrary, and | for one actually joyed in the fact 
that in one of her stories she gives a woman two 
children in the beginning, then forgets that, and 
carries on the latter part of the story on the basis 
that the woman had only one child; and these are 
central characters! It is not only in the flesh that 
people are dearer for their faults to those who love 
them. 

That argument, to be sure, can hardly be ex- 
pected to count in a judicial estimate; but it might 
be granted that improvisation has a charm of its 
own, that shall not be taken from it by the punctil- 
1OUS. 

()f course, | am talking here only of Mrs. Oli- 
phant’s work as a novelist, and it was as a novelist 
that she best delivered what in her seems to me 
best, most valuable to the world; in her definitely 
religious books, her historical work and her biog- 
raphy her acute observation of the weaknesses, in- 
consistencies and basenesses of people, and of the 
sarcasm of fate is absent or suppressed, and that 
observation, taken together with her sweet high- 
mindedness, made her strength. 

Sainte Leuve, somewhere, says something of 
the pain he feels when genuine gifts are de- 
cried and belittled because they are not of the 
first magnitude. To so decry 
and belittle is an infallible sign of 
crudeness, often of both crude- 
ness and sophistication, an alarming combination. 
Small gifts, while they are in the fashion, are apt 
to be overrated; when the fashion changes they are 
underrated, often cruelly underrated. Miss Inge- 
low, as a poet, suffered both wrongs. | am sure 
she wrote some precious poetry. She, too, was a 
voice and not an echo, as clearly as any poet of 
her time; the individuality of her work was very 
notable, and much of her verse had that priceless 
quality of inevitability that Wordsworth first found 
a name for. And that is what makes little poems 
precious; the mould is broken with the creation of 
the poem; the thing can’t be done again. But | 
want to talk, not about her poems, about which 
plenty of people could write better than I, but about 
her novels, for | have no evidence that anybody 
can say any more about them than myself. I’ve 
never seen a line in print that indicated that any 
critic worth the name knew of their existence; I’ve 
known some charming cultivated people who de- 
lighted in them, and I see that in public libraries 
they are in great demand among readers who don’t 
know whether Jean Ingelow is the name of a man 
ora woman. ‘That last is a fine tribute, but I’d like 
to see her get other kinds, too, and some day Mr. 
Lang or Mr. Saintsbury or their like will set her 
forth in a way that will make the judicious listen. 
It’s very curious, and a little sad, that it has not 
been done before. For Miss Ingelow, as a novelist, 
is at her best an artist of peculiar and very rare 
charm. Another generation may have its own 
Mrs. Oliphant (with a difference, to be sure, tut not 
necessarily an important difference), but there will 
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never be another Off the Skelligs, just as there will 
never be another Pickwick. 

Miss Ingelow was not only not in the fashivii of 
her time; she was not in the fashion of any time. 
Her fundamental principle of selection was different 
from any one else’s. That any one should get up an 
entirely new idea in narration is one of the strang- 
est things I’ve encountered in literary study. Other 
people select what will develop their characters, 
and tell their story at the same time, or they try to, 
or else they aim to do only one or the other of 
these things. Henry James often tells what will 
show his characters, though he has no story; Stan- 
ley Weyman often tells a story with names and 
labels for characters. Miss Ingelow aimed at pro- 
ducing the atmosphere of the world her people lived 
in daily, and showed them as part of it; some of the 
I’'rench documentary school do this, but then they 
always choose an unpleasant atmosphere, while she 
selected the pleasantest life had shown her, and 
then (and here is w ere the marvel comes in) into 
this world of June « vs, and quaint servants and 
quainter children and dropping fruit and little festi- 
vals, she drops—just as Fate drops them in like case 
—nmighty, heart-bursting events, strange passions, 
tears, and loves, both bitter and tender. She did 
not believe, with Mr. Howells, that this is a world in 
which things don’t happen, but she believed that 
the maddest things happen against a background of 
thin bread and butter, and that was the contrast 
which entertained her, and that she made most 
fascinating to her readers. She did not do it be- 
cause she thought it was the only true method of 
presentation, you may be sure; she did not labor 
under the delusion that truth is the end of art any- 
how; she saw that it was a means to an end, and 
that the end is pleasure, and pleasure such as no one 
else offers she gives. The contrasts that grow out 
of her method she uses to give a fairy-tale wonder 
and grace to her stories, and they are enriched with 
the most delicate perceptions of characters, types, 
and manners. 

The perfect breeding of her well-bred people is a 
treat, and even those who are not what they should 
be are nearly always charming; that was Miss Inge- 
low’s ground of selection in character; she wanted 
to “do” the charming people she had known, good 
or bad, and she had little or no interest as an artist 
in any who were not charming; her taste found 
wide contrasts within this class. Of course, this 
makes her books pleasanter than most of us find 
life, although their life-likeness is wonderful, and 
this fairy-tale pleasantness is, to my mind, a 
ground for deep gratitude. 

Another phase of her artistic method was her 
liking for the traditional stock material in plot. 
The changed child, the lost heir, the buried treas- 
ure, these were the kind of thing she liked to take 
up and make live again, make real, true and pal- 
pitating. Romeo and Juliet and Treasure Island 
illustrate the same principle, and I have heard Mr. 
John La Farge speak of such use of tradition as a 
bulwark of sound picture-making; butitis not a fash- 
ionable idea just now, and is apt to get very false 
things said about it. 

Miss Ingelow was not always as perfect as in Off 
the Skelligs, and I am sure a little more critical at- 
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tention and appreciation of her stories would have 
done much in keeping up her standard, for she was 
not the improvisator, but the conscious artist, capa- 
ble of great pains-taking. But she did not get it, 
and I, who have longed for years, to show her how 
far one of her great unknown American public un- 
derstood and appreciated her, have only found my 
chance in her death. 


AINLY by virtue of its lasting value, the 
recollection still lingers with us of a discus- 

sion that took place some months ago in the New 
York Library Club, on the qual- 
tion of Librarian- fications of library assistants. 
ship The moral qualifications—cour- 

tesy, patience, punctuality, single-mindedness—were 
dwelt upon. Some means of developing intellectual 
fitness, through classes for assistants, received men- 


An Undeveloped Func- 


tion. 

The Library (magazine), too, about that time 
contained a paper entitled, Some Remarks on the 
Education of the Library Assistant, a Plea; by Mr. 
Henry D. Roberts. He gave a clear picture of the 
intellectual status of the rank and file of English li- 
brary assistants, what is required of them by the li- 
braries, and the methods of study and examination 
provided and encouraged. He tells us that ‘seven 
or eight years ago the formation of classes for 
study was begun at the Newcastle-upon-Tyne 
Public Libraries on the initiative of, and carried on 
by, two of the senior assistants, one of whom is now 
addressing you. Time and energy were devoted to 
teaching the younger members of the staff, many 
of whom bear witness to-day to the good done 
them by the classes, which were educational, not 
technical. Latin, French, and short-hand, | re- 
member, were three of the principal subjects.” He 
states that permission was obtained later for mem- 
bers of the libraries’ staff to attend the classes of the 
Durham College of Science, and the Rutherford 
College free of charge; that assistants, as a rule, at- 
tend two classes a week, one on their half-holiday 
and another on some other evening, and that the 
subjects studied are short-hand, typewriting, 
French, German, Italian, Spanish, and English lit- 
erature. He is glad to say that the assistants are 
availing themselves of their privileges as cordially 
this winter (’96-’97) as when offered for the first 
time last year, and that during both sessions every 
assistant has attended some class or other. There 
is also a development of interest in their work, and 
a growing desire to make themselves acquainted 
with the technics of their profession. “I may add,” 
he continues, “that this outside literary training is 
about to be supplemented by a course of lectures on 
technical library work.” 

Few persons who have not passed several years 
in the performance of the duties of library assistant 
will realize the underlying pathos in this report of 
so much creditable work accomplished. It is a 
record of what may be done to assuage the eager 
appetite for knowledge constantly whetted through 
long hours of hurried service. The classes in liter- 
ature strike a calming, restful note in this urgent 
turmoil and pressure to make unprepared attend- 


* Mary Crandall, Columbia College Library, New York. 
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ants equal to great demands. If they are really 
classes in literature and not hasty crams of literary 
history it will be as the sound of the strings and the 
wood-winds correcting sounding brass and tinkling 
cymbals. 

During eight years the present writer* served li- 
braries and their readers. During two years I have 
enjoyed leisure for reading, and now | am pulling a 
light oar in the library ship again, reviewing the 
past, and ranging it anew by the illumination of new 
knowledge. The Editor's Symposium in Current 
Literature for April calls upon librarians to mag- 
nify their office much as I should like to do it, and 
has shown the reason why the finest exercise of 
their profession as such must often fail to attain the 
happy influence of the non-professional adviser. In- 
sight, personal charm, and influence can scarcely 
be insured as the result of any number of classes, 
prizes, or degrees. These rare gifts, like our great 
search-lights, will not illumine the whole horizon 
at once. Some subtle power of attraction turns 
them hither or yonder. Some persons can be bene- 
fited by the librarian’s guidance, for some he will 
fail to be a help. 

An education designed especially to fit the li- 
brarian to perform the delicate and beautiful office 
of literary director with the greatest possible enthu- 
siasm and discrimination, for the greatest possible 
number of individuals, is something I have never 
known to be advocated nor the means to its accom- 
plishment indicated. 

Shall I undertake to tell how it is to be done? 
First, we have got to remember that, in spite of the 
modifiability of human nature, the old proverb 
about the sow’s ear and the silver whistle is, to a 
certain extent, applicable. A promising choice of 
material to be educated will make a wise beginning. 
Then let the librarian who is to serve the readers in 
this capacity omit the mechanical technic of the 
library, and acquire instead a technic which 
might be called medical. Let him, through study 
and practice—and this will involve serious and diffi- 
cult work—learn a correct anthropological diagno- 
sis. Let him combine a knowledge of physiology, 
psychology, ethology (the science of the formation 
of character). Let him develop the quick spiritual 
vision of the trained minister, who can discern the 
evil and the good tendencies in a man, and the 
means to curb or eradicate the one group and de- 
velop and train the other. Let him, as he values 
conscience, study mental hygiene and pathology, 
and let him counsel forcefully and well all the mis- 
taken people who fancy mere reading is power or 
virtue or life. The time comes when pouring in 
should cease and putting forth of effort, and the 
utilization of acquired knowledge should take its 
place. 

Librarians and other library governors speak too 
carelessly and unwisely when they urge unqualified 
reading as a desirable end to attain. That one 
hundred thousand books were circulated from a 
library may indicate nothing more admirable in li- 
brary management than an indolent yielding to de- 
mands of the vulgar swiller of vulgar books. A de- 
creased circulation may mean some honest, earnest 
effort to educate the community to read discerning- 
ly and temperately. 

















CURRENT 
The question as to what our children shall read 
is provoking a good deal of very sensible discus- 
We printed in this department a few months 
ago a spirited protest by Mr. 
Hamilton Mabie against much 
of the juvenile literature which 
enterprising publishers have been putting on the 
market. President Walter L. Hervey, of the New 
York Teachers’ College, discussed another phase of 
the same subject in a lecture on July 27 at Chautau- 
qua. His conclusions in regard to much of the lit- 
erature in the Sunday-school libraries are as follows: 

Charles Lamb might have been writing of Sunday- 
school libraries when he said, ‘Goody Two Shoes is out of 
print, while Mrs. Barbauld’s and Mrs. Trimmer’s nonsense 
lie in piles around. Hang them—the cursed, reasoning 
crew, those blights and blasts of all that is human in man 
or child.” The chapter in the history of religious teach- 
ing that deals with Sunday-school libraries is one of the 
darkest in that history. In it are seen in a striking manner 
the effects of religious superstition. This superstition asserts 
that that literature can be best appropriated by children 
which is written for children; that only such literature 
should be promulgated by the Sunday-school and read on 
Sunday, as has been written for that express purpose; that 
people who are godly can ipso facto write edifying books; 
that the selected lists, recommended by religious pub- 
lishers, can contain nothing not good for children. As 
submit the following 





sion. 


President Hervey on 
Sunday-School 
Literature 


against this superstition, let me 
propositions: 

1. Few books written expressly for children are so good 
for children to read as those written because the author 
had a simple story to tell, or simple truth to impart to 
the world of adults and children. The great exception to 
this rule is classics, adapted to the use of children, such 
as Church’s Homer; but by no means all of these are good. 

2. Comparatively few books written expressly for the 
Sunday-school trade can safely be placed in the hands of 
children. The great mass of such books, were it not for 
the aforesaid superstition—namely, that nothing uttered by 
the church or by church publishers can do harm—would 
never leave the shelves of the publishers’ storeroom, and 
in time would never leave the pens of their authors. 

3. Books good for no public library are good for no Sun- 
day-schoollibrary; and religious books good for any library 
are good for the Sunday-schooi library. And by religious 
books, I mean books reverent in spirit, that help us to find 
God, and to enrich our idea of Him; that help us to under- 
stand and follow the Christ spirit as it is embodied in the 
world of poetry, of thinking, and of action; books that 
help us to pray, to love, and to work. What books help 
us to pray? do you ask. I answer, “He prayeth best who 
loveth best, all things both great and small.” Sunday- 
school books that teach us to love all things both great 
and small are good Sunday-school books. 

4. Finally, that certain books produce good effects is 
no criterion of their value. Educational values cannot be 
discerned with one eye open and the other shut. To as- 
sert that a thing is good is only half a reason for its use 
in education. Sunday-school books, to be proved good, 
must not only demonstrate that they are good, but also 
that they are better for the purpose than any other. 

On June 23 Paul Bourget delivered a lecture at 
the Taylorian Institute, Oxford, on Gustave Flau- 
bert, his literary methods and place in French liter- 

ature. The lecture was a master- 
nage bg piece of literary interpretation 
and criticism, and has since been 
printed in the Fortnightly Review. It should be 
read in its entirety; extracts do not do it justice. 
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AND OPINION 





Space permits us to print only a few salient para- 
graphs: 

No man [said M. Bourget] was ever more richly en- 
dowed with the higher virtues of a great literary artist. 
His [Fiaubert’s}] whole existence was one long struggle 
against circumstances and against himself, to live up to 
that ideal standard as a writer which he had set before 
himself from his earliest years. When we read his letters, 
when day by day we observe his strenuous efforts to give 
fitting expression to his dream, when we see him thinking 
and toiling from the years of his youth to the eve of his 
death, we realize the pitiful truth of that saying of one.of 
Balzac’s heroes in his Illusions Perdues, a tale of literary 
life: ‘A great writer is a martyr who will not die.” 

The originality of Flaubert resides in the fact that he 
was endowed with that inward fervor which produces en- 
thusiasts or fanatics, and it was this generous warmth of 
conviction that led him to follow to the end the logical 
consequences of his artistic principles, with a thoroughness 
to which no other writer, perhaps, ever attained. You 
might compile from his letters a complete code of the rules 
to be followed by the author, who worships at the shrine 
of what has sometimes been called Art for Art’s sake. 
The first and foremost of these rules, and one which con- 
stantly recurs in those letters, is the thoroughly imper- 
sonal, or, to borrow the phrase of the zsthetic school, the 
objective character that should be borne by all works of 
art. Nor is this rule difficult to account for. The funda- 
mental principle of this theory of Art for Art’s sake is the 
fear and contempt of life; the avoidance of that life, thus 
dreaded and despised, should be as complete as possible. 
The artist should therefore strive above all to fly from his 
own self, and, to this end, he should entirely exclude his 
own personality from his writings. On this point Flau- 
bert is sternly uncompromising, “Any one,” he wrote 
to George Sand, who urged him to write a personal con- 
fession, “any one and every one is more interesting than 
Gustave Flaubert, being more general.” And again: “Ac- 
cording to my ideal of Art, nothing should transpire of the 
writer's feelings of anger or indignation. He should no 
more be seen in his work than God is seen in Na- 
ture.” ‘ 

Onthe subject ofthis impassiveness of which, he contends, 
a writer should make a constant rule, he rose at times to 
admirable eloquence. Reverting to his comparison of God 
and Nature, he would say, “An author in his work should 
be like God in the universe, present throughout, but no- 
where to be seen. Art is a second nature, and the creator 
of this nature should proceed upon similar methods. In 
every atom, in every prospect, an impassive presence 
should be felt, concealed but all-pervading. The effect on 
the spectator should be one of amazement. How was all 
this brought about? he should be led to exclaim, and he 
should feel overwhelmed without exactly knowing why. 

.’ Again, he would say (I quote at random), “No 
lyrics, no censuring, no sign of the writer’s personality! 
Its sentimental personality will, some years hence, 

cause the greater part of our contemporary literature to 
be looked upon as childish and somewhat silly. The 
less you are affected by a thing, the better fitted you are 
to express it as it really is, as it abides forever in its gener- 
ality and apart from all ephermeral contingencies. ‘ 
And ever, amid the precepts he lays down, a constant 
check upon his own impulses, a deep distrust of “that 
species of feverish excitement which fools call inspiration. 
. Write with deliberation. . Everything should 

be done in cold blood, composedly, When Louvel deter- 
mined to murder the Duke of Berri, he drank a bottle of 
lemonade, and he did not miss his man. That was a fa- 
vorite comparison with poor Pradier’s which I always 
relished. It is highly instructive for all who are able to 
grasp its meaning. 


” 
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And now, if you will turn from Flaubert’s letters, in al- 
most every page of which these ideas are expressed in this 
abstract, doctrinal shape, to those writings on which he 
spent such patient, unflinching toil, you will at once ob- 
serve that his books are but a practical application of 
these ideas. In the first place, the writer deliberately chose 
all his subjects outside the pale of his own existence and 
in a sphere most uncongenial to all his likings and tastes, 
to the whole bent and habits of his mind. Nothing can 
be more instructive, in this respect, than that romance of 
Madame Bovary, which stands as a landmark in the his- 
tory of the French novel, and was the starting-point of 
the whole school of Realism. What a contrast between 
this hard, “anatomical” romance, and the circumstances 
of noble enthusiasm in which it was written! Flaubert 
had withdrawn to the country near Rouen, on a visit to his 
mother, in that white-walled house at Croiset, a former 
house of pleasaunce belonging to a religious fraternity, 
in which he lived in such guise as to justify one of his 
habitual jests, ‘I am the last of the Fathers of the Church.” 
He was young, rich and free, yet his sole pleasure was to 
labor on, lovingly and without intermission, surrounded 
with his books and with a blank sheet before him. The 
whole week he would spend thus, working eighteen hours 
out of every twenty-four, and his reward was the visit on 
Louis Bouilhet, the poet, with whom he 
would read aloud the Ronsard and Rabelais. 
With most men of his age such unremitting toil would de- 
note an ambition all the more fierce because the goal it 
aims at is more distant, and all hope of gratification more 
remote. In a striking page of autobiography, Balzac, 
speaking of his youth and the labor to which he volun- 
tarily condemned himseli, has recorded the confession of 
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all ambitious men of straitened circumstances who court 
literary success as a means of entering upon the world in 
full possession of fame, wealth and affection: ‘I had de- 
cided,” he said, “to live on bread and milk, like an anchor- 
ite, in the midst of this noisy Paris, to entomb myself like 
a chrysalis in a life of silent labor, only to rise again in 
brightness and glory. I would run the risk of death to 
attain life.” Not so Gustave Flaubert. His patient en- 
deavor aims at the pursuit of no empty dream of luxury, 
love or glory. A purely intellectual ideal is the object he 
has in view, and this he pursues, utterly indifferent to 
material success. “I seek something better than success,” 
he declares to a friend; “I seek to please my own self. I 
have in my mind a certain method of writing, a certain fit- 
ness of style that I wish to attain, and nothing more.’ And 
he adds with characteristic simplicity, ‘When the time 
comes, and I think I have plucked the apricot, I do not say 
but I shall be willing to sell it and to let people clap their 
hands if it is good. But if by that time it is too late, if 
no one thirsts for it any longer, why, it cannot be helped.”’ 
Little he cares for the fame acquired all around him by 
the friends of his youth, though he himself remains un- 
known. “If my work is good, if it is true, it will have 
its echo, its place, six months hence or six years, or after 
my death, what matters?” And how modest he is in his 
pride! “I shall not proceed very far,” he complains; “but 
the task I have undertaken will be achieved by another. 
I shall have shown the way to some one more gifted than 
myself and more happily born. And who knows? For- 
tune has such guerdons in store. With a proper compre- 
hension of the work he has in view, and with perseverance, 
a man may hope to attain to a satisfactory degree of ex- 
cellence.” 

And if you now turn to the pages of Madame Bovary, 
what do you find in them? A minute and faithful copy of 
a life in utter contrast with the proud, unsullied existence 
of this young Faustus, imprisoned in his cell. All the 
scenes depicted in this relentless novel deal only with sor- 
did hopes, base passions, abortive minds, and ignoble feel- 
ings—an assemblage of misshapen souls above which 
hovers the idiotic smile of Homais the apothecary, that 
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The effect 
of amazement sought by Flaubert is thus accomplished. 
His faultless prose, now rich in color like a Flemish paint- 
ting, now hewn in solid marble like a Greek statue, again 
rhythmical and pliant like a phrase of music, is applied to 
the description of beings so dwarfed and misshapen that the 
use made of this instrument of genius startles, confounds, 


typical bourgeois, a very marvel of stupidity! 


almost produces a feeling of actual pain. How is the writer 
affected by these mental and physical infirmities which he 
scans with so keen a glance and records in such matchless 
style? We = shall never know than what he 
thinks of the depravity of his characters, of the social state 
that produced them, or the moral distempers from which 
they suffer. The book is there before us, a living reality, 
like an object in nature. It stands unsupported, as Flau- 
bert wished it to stand, “by the sheer power of its style, 
just as the earth, independent of support, is balanced in the 
heavens.” These are the very words he uses to proclaim 
his design. They would form as suitable an epigraph for 
this novel of provincial manners, as for that romance oi 
Carthaginian manners, Salambo, for that romance of con- 
temporary history, l’Education, that mystic epos, Saint 
Antoine, that novel of modern ignorance, Bouvard et Peé- 
cuchet, or that marvelous triptych, Les Trois Contes, 
comprising under one and the same cover the tribulations 
of a country maid-servant, the pious legend of St. Julian 
the Hospitaller, and the Beheading of John the Baptist. 
It might appear that this literary artist had really accom- 
plished the design he formulates in his earlier letters: “To 
write,” he says, “is to be no longer ourselves, but to be 
diffused throughout that creation which we depict.” 

I say, “it might appear,” for if Gustave Flaubert had 
indeed subjected all the creations of his art to the full 
rigor of his theories, if he had been completely, strictly 
impersonal in his writings, they would not have reached us 
all imbued with the melancholy savor, that subdued pathos 
which makes them so dear to us. Here we have an op- 
portunity of proving once again that great law of all ar- 
tistic creations. All that is essentially good and lasting in 
them is not what the artist planned and designed, but that 
unconscious element he has superadded, generally with- 
out knowing it, sometimes positively against his will. I 
may add that we should look upon this unconsciousness 
not as a subject of mortification for the artist, but as en- 
nobling his whole task, and as a reward for that other la- 
bor, expended, not upon the work itself, but upon his 
own mind. This gift of expressing in their writings more 
than they themselves suspect, and of achieving results ex- 
ceeding their ambition, is only granted to those cour- 
ageous and sincere geniuses whose past trials have gained 
for them the priceless treasure of wide experience. Thus 
did Cervantes write Don Quixote, and Defoe Robinson 
Crusoe, little dreaming that they infused into their writ- 
ings, the former all the glowing heroism of Spain, the lat- 
ter the dogged self-reliance of the Anglo-Saxon. If they 
had not themselves for many years practised these virtues 
of chivalrous enterprise in the one case, of indomitable 
endurance in the other, their books would have been what 
they intended them to be—merely tales of adventure. But 
their souls were greater than their art, and imbued it 
throughout with that symbolic power which is the efficient 
vitality of books. In the same way Flaubert’s soul was 
greater than his art, and it is that soul which, in spite of 
his own will, he breathed into his writings, gaining for 
them a place apart in the history of the contemporary 
French novel. Finally he remains ever present 
among us, in spite of the new developments assumed by 
contemporary French literature, for he gave to all writers 
the most splendid example of passionate, exclusive love of 
literature. With his long years of patient and scrupulous 
toil, his noble contempt of wealth, honors and popularity, 
with his courage in pursuing to the end the realization of 
his dream, and the accomplishment of his task, he looms 
upon us an intellectual hero; and I should be very proud 
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to think that, in spite of the unavoidable misconceptions 
to which the thoroughly free character of the French 
novel is always likely to give rise on Anglo-Saxon soil, 
the somewhat too technical testimony I have borne him 
to-day may contribute in spreading and increasing in 
liberal-minded Oxford that respect to which is entitled 
among the scholars of every land, that greatest, purest, 
most complete of our literary artists. 

Mr. Hamilton Wright Mabie contributes a very 
careful, critical study of John Burroughs to the 
August Century. Although Mr. 
Mabie uses his adjectives with 
discrimination, he writes with 
much enthusiasm and praise of the poet-naturalist, 
Simplicity, directness, and sincerity the critic con- 
siders are his distinguishing characteristics. Mr. 
Mabie says: 

John Burroughs, like Thoreau, is strictly indigenous; he 
could not have grown in any other soil. Our literature 
betrays, in almost every notable work, the presence of 
foreign influences; but Thoreau and Burroughs have been 
ied by the soil, and have reproduced in flower and fruit 
something of its distinctive quality. Of the two, Thoreau 
had the more thorough formal education; but Burroughs 
shows keener susceptibility to formative influences of all 
kinds. Thoreau had the harder mind, the nature of greater 
resisting power; Burroughs is more sensitive to the at- 
mosphere of his time, to the proximity of his fellows and 
to the charms of art. Thoreau would have devoted more 
time to a woodchuck than to Carlyle, Arnold or Whit- 
man; Burroughs emphasizes his indebtedness to Words- 
worth, Arnold, Emerson and Whitman. He has the more 
open mind, the quicker sympathies, the wider range. If 
he sometimes strikes us as less. incisive and original than 
Thoreau, he is not less distinctively American, and there 
is a riper and saner quality in him. In Thoreau one is 
constantly aware of the element of wild life which still sur- 
vives on this new continent. In Burroughs one feels the 
domesticity of nature; one is aware at all times of the sim- 
ple, natural background of American life. In nothing is 
Burroughs’ freedom from academic and literary tradition 
more evident than in the quality of homeliness which runs 
through his work. He writes in his shirt-sleeves, and is 
not ashamed of it, on the contrary, he believes that the 
only real writing is done by men who speak unaffectedly 
out of the conditions which form their natural environ- 
ment. He can admire an academician who is an academi- 
cian by nature; but he has no sympathy with the man who 
exchanges his native dialect for a speech which has greater 
precision and eloquence, but which is not a part of him- 
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self. 

John Burroughs was born a countryman, and a coun- 
tryman he remains. The horizon which he sees from his 
hillside farm of seventeen acres overlooking the Hudson 
includes within its intangible boundaries a world large 
enough to engage the closest observation, and important 
enough to justify the fullest record. He loves nature at 
large, but he is chiefly concerned with nature as a home- 
maker for man. Thoreau is so thoroughly detached from 
the society of his fellows, that one point of observation is, 
for his purpose, as good as another, provided the point be 
remote from human settlement. Burroughs, on the other 
hand, delights not less in solitude and silence, but he keeps 
within sight of the thin line of smoke from the hearth- 
stone. Thoreau wants the freedom of absolute detach- 
ment. “I would rather,” he says, “sit on a pumpkin and 
have it all to myself, than be crowded on a velvet cushion. 

The very simplicity and nakedness of man’s life in 
the primitive ages imply this advantage, at least: that they 
left him still but a sojourner in Nature. When he was re- 
freshed with food and sleep he contemplated his journey 
again. He dwelt, as it were, in a tent in this world, and 
was either treading the valleys or crossing the plains, or 
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climbing the mountain-tops. But lo! men have become 
the tools of their tools. The man who independently 
plucked the fruits when he was hungry is become a farmer, 
and he who stood under a tree for shelter a housekeeper.” 
Thoreau held to the ways of primitive man, and stings or 
shocks us out of our complacent civilization; but he pays 
the penalty of his isolation in a certain hardness of tone 
and a certain narrowness of sympathy. Burroughs not only 
plucks fruits, but produces them, for he is both a farmer 
and a housekeeper. He misses some insights and a kind 
of knowledge which are the exclusive pussession of the 
primitive man; but he lives nearer the soil, in more inti- 
mate contact with it, and his report of nature, if less novel 
and surprising, is warmer and more persuasive in tone. He 
approaches nature, not with the stealthy step of the In- 
dian, but with the easy air of a farm-bred boy who lays no 
claims to esoteric relations, but quietly takes possession of 
the world about him because he was born to it. 

John Burroughs is not a schismatic; he is a harmon- 
izer. He has no great love for cities, but he does not lose 
his poise and fall cursing when he thinks of London or 
Boston or New York. He sees clearly enough the shams, 
the hypocrisies, the artificialities, which flourish among 
men organized into society; but he does not therefore leap 
to the conclusion that civilization is a sham or an artifice. 
He knows the supreme value in education of the solitude, 
the silence, the detachment of nature from all personal 
ties, and all individual life; but he knows also that what 
one learns in the woods finds its closest readers in cities; 
that the spring of inspiration is hidden in the personality, 
but that it misses its great function of fertilization unless 
its current flows into organized human life; that man can- 
not be wholiy sane and complete apart from nature, but 
that sanity and perfection are also conditional upon hu- 
man relationship. Burroughs is less radical than Thoreau, 
but he is more fundamental; his point of view is less strik- 
ing, but it is sounder. 

Domesticity in the deeper sense involves the most inti- 
mate and continuous relation with surround- 
ings. It means a good deal more than the most searching 
observation of those surroundings; it means living with 
them. And when a man lives deeply and adequately, his 
surroundings become so much a part of himself that his 
knowledge of them is a kind of extension of self-con- 
sciousness. This domesticity is not only the dominant 
note in Burroughs’ attitude toward nature, but it is also 
the explanation of the wholesomeness of his view. One 
sometimes comes upon phrases in his work which seem 
strained and artificial, and remind us that in his youth he 
read Emerson with passionate ardor, and sometimes 
caught the manner and missed the inspiration: but the sub- 
stance and texture of that work are sound and enduring. 
He escapes the fantastic, the idiosyncratic, the oracular; 
he addresses the understanding as well as the imagination; 
and in whatever ecstasy comes upon him in those hours 
when the hermit-thrush sings to that which is most soli- 
tary in the human soul, he does not lose his footing in the 
realities of life. His human sympathies are too warm 
and his human interests too deep for that isolation which, 
by severing a man in feeling from his kind, destroys his 
balance and makes him a prey to a distorted and partial 
vision of things. Moreover, the wild element in nature 
is, after all, not so alien to human life as it seems, and 
closer touch between the two reveals a deeper unity than 
could be suspected at the start. It is clear that we have 
not reached the ultimate truth with regard to the original 
relations of man and nature; but it is equally clear that 
every step which science takes toward that truth binds 
man and nature with stronger and more mysterious bonds. 
The wild element is alien to us only so long as it is 
strange; domestication in nature destroys the impression 
of an inherent antagonism between the condition of the 
primitive man and the condition of the civilized man—be- 
tween man isolated in nature and* man in closest contact 
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with his fellows. Throughout Burroughs’ books runs 
this vein of domestication in nature; birds, beasts, woods, 
streams, the weather, are watched, studied, explored, re- 
corded with a keen eye, with that passion for out-of-door 
life which leads the naturalist far and wide, and with that 
sense of hidden relationships, of secret unity, of pervading 
and infinite suggestion to the imagination, which is the dis- 
tinctive possession of the man of letters. His inspirations 
and his authorities have been found afield, and the books 
he has written have grown up within him; the seeds of 
thought from which they have expanded have been, for 
the most part, deposited in his mind and heart in those 
unconsciously receptive hours when the world sinks deep 
into a man’s imagination, to bear later the fruit of art. 


A late number of the London Academy contains 
a very generous and enthusiastic eulogy of Mr. 
Samuel L. Clemens, under the tithe Mark Twain, 

Benefactor. As a new departure 
oom a Mark from the kind of criticism so gen- 
erally bestowed upon American 
writers, it is noteworthy. The comparison of Mr. 
Clemens with Mr. Kipling is of particular interest, 
too. We reprint the concluding part of the article: 

Before Mr. Kipling rose glowing in the East Mark 
Twain held the field. He was the ideal of masculine writ- 
ers. There were no half-ways with his readers—either they 
swore by him through thick and thin, or unconditionally 
they cast him aside. Probably no author has been so little 
read by women, although, on the other hand, there was 
hardly a boy in the English-speaking world who would not 
have bartered his soul for Mark Twain's corncob pipe as a 
relic. He did just what boys and elemental men like; he 
came straight to the point; he feared no one; and he es- 
teemed laughter above all the gifts of God. Thus it was 
from twenty-five to a dozen years ago. But then, in the 
early eighties, Mark Twain's old manner became changed. 
He abandoned his zest in lawless life and the records of 
his personal impressions in the serious places of the earth, 
and he turned to satire and romance. His sorrowing 
readers had only just perceived the melancholy truth when 
Soldiers Three appeared, in its quiet, blue-gray covers, 
to mark the beginnings of a new sledge-hammer pen and 
divert their grief. British India won; and to-day Mr. Rud- 
yard Kipling is the ideal masculine writer, and his is the 
pipe that is coveted by boys and elemental men. He is a 
finer artist than Mark Twain, his sympathies are wider, 
his genius is more comprehensive, and yet, when all be 
said, the fact remains that Mark Twain is his literary pro- 
genitor. 

On his own ground, despite a huge and generally tire- 
some band of imitators, American and English, Mark 
“Twain has never been equaled, hardly approached. Mr. 
Kipling is his son only in manner; in matter the two are 
wide asunder. Mark Twain is the most objective of writ- 
ers; Mr. Kipling would penetrate to the innermost man. 
Mark Twain stands by with alert eye and twitching mouth, 
setting down in nervous, sinewy sentences whatever strikes 
him as picturesque, interesting or humorous. He is cath- 
olic: for a good swearer, for a grotesque horse, or for the 
sphinx itself, he has the same apprehensive glance, the 
glance of the reporter of genius. It is there that he and 
Mr. Kipling take hands—they are both superb journalists 
at bottom, but whereas one adds to his journalistic equip- 
ment an extravagant sense of fun, the other is enriched by 
dramatic power and knowledge of hearts. 

Mark Twain at his best is the most bracing compan- 
ion in the world—he is so amusing and amused, and withal 
so sane. He is so unburdened by sentiment or reverence— 
and most of us have too much of both. It was the absence 
of these qualities which made The Innocents Abroad the 
refreshing book it was. A generation bred up on Mr. Rus- 
kin was left gasping by the impudence of this American, 
who declined to put on fine phrases and tread delicately 
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just because he had exchanged his own country for an 
older. It was the first transatlantic democratic utterance 
which found its way into the hearing of the mass of Eng- 
lish people. Mr. Bret Harte’s idyls of the Californian 
mines had paved the way; but he only described the rough 
western diamond—this was the diamond itself, articulate. 
People who were tired of formal diction and machine- 
made periods, turned to Mark Twain as thirsty travelers 
turn to a spring. He gave them a new language, a freer 
air. He brought the Far West vociferous to our doors. 
He acquainted us with America’s national humor—its ex- 
travagance, its carelessness, its unscrupulousness, its dar- 


ing. He was the first man who had ever laughed in 
catacombs, the first to connect Michael ‘Angelo with 
fun. 


But Mark Twain did more than this. Not only did he 
offer broad comic effects and sagacious criticism of life, 
he passed on to add notable contributions to that mass of 
data concerning human nature which novelists and drama- 
tists have been accumulating these many centuries. Tom 
Sawyer has been called the completest boy in fiction, and 
it would be hard to prove this praise at fault; and Huck 
Finn is surely immortal. It was said that in some of his 
poems nature took the pen from Wordsworth and wrote 
for him. In Huckleberry Finn it may be said that natural 
man took the pen from Mark Twain and wrote for him. 
That great book, which is likely to remain the standard 
picturesque novel of America, is the least trammeled piece 
of literature in the language. It is worthy to rank with 
Gil Blas. 

The poets, from Homer to Longfellow, have por- 
trayed many types of women, and endowed them 
with pretty nearly all the traits and peculiarities that 
belong to the fair sex. They 
have sketched her in her best 
moments and in her most heroic 
moods. [rom an article along this line bearing 
the title The Poets’ Ideal Woman, written by 
Amelia G. Bishop, and printed in a recent issue of 
the Chautauquan, we make the following extracts: 


The Poets’ Ideal 
Woman 


The women of classical poetry, especially of the Greek 
epic and drama, are familiar to us. Homer immortalized 
the names of Helen, Andromache, Penelope and Nausicaa. 
Helen heads the list of charming women whose lives are 
enshrined in the memories of men through the minstrel’s 
With all her failings Helen never quite 
lost the sense of modesty. Andromache is a specimen of 
Homeric womanhood at its highest and best. The old 
harper celebrated her virtues and excellences in words 
whose music lasts—they are so sweet. The worthy wife 
of Hector stands before us in her superb physical develop- 
ment, devoted to child and husband, feeling a just pride 
in the bravery and prowess of her warrior spouse, and so- 
licitous for his safety in battle. And Ulysses was equally 
fortunate in wedding a woman whose name has long been 
a synonym for wifely fidelity and good sense in the man- 
agement of her household. Nausicaa, stately and beauti- 
ful, modest and discreet, is in the fullest sense of the term 
a princess among maidens. She has no superior. 

Antigone is the ideal woman as a sister, performing what 
she thinks is a sacred duty in the face of the king’s stern 
command. She moves across the page of Sophocles an 
idealized figure, and yet in the main faithful to life. Once 
known, Antigone is never forgotten. She is of the stuff 
of which martyrs are made. With her is associated in our 
minds the Electra of Greek tragedy, who seems almost 
like the personification of sisterly love and devotion. Ex- 
cept the incomparable Isabella of Shakespeare there are 
no sisters in modern poetry to be placed beside them. 

Virgil’s Dido is deficient along the line of modesty. 
There is a trace of masculinity in her composition that 
lessens her charm as a woman. However commendable 
may be the enterprise that she displays it is attended by 
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too much seli-assertion. She illustrates the truth that it is 
positively dangerous for a woman to be unwomanly. 

In portraying what is elemental in woman's nature, 
modern critics have not excelled the ancient, but in one 
respect there has been a change. The classical poets did 
not make so much of the emotional side of woman. 
Among the ancients there was indeed affection expressing 
itself in desire and sympathy, but romantic love is a more 
recent development. The lover and the sweetheart are all 
but unknown in the epic and the drama of Greece and 
Rome, and there is but little of the tender sentiment. 

Christianity and chivalry both contributed something 
to form a new ideal of woman. In the Middle Ages, when 
men were fired with stronger passions and enthusiasms, 
it became the fashion for minstrels and knightly lovers to 
use extravagant language in praising the fair sex. The 
damsel of high degree and the grand dame, if not trans- 
formed into goddesses, were elevated to a higher place 
than was accorded to the women of antiquity. The mediz- 
val worship of ladies had the effect of enriching the poets’ 
ideal of woman. The feudal conception of her gradually 
gave way for another, which makes her less ornamental 
and more useful. The nineteenth century girl does not 
receive the fantastic homage of the olden times, but her 
worth is none the less appreciated. She is by no means 
perfect, yet it is evident that a different and better type of 
woman has been evolved along with advancing civilization, 
if the poets of later centuries are good judges. 

A precious legacy of sacred and chivalric sentiment was 
bequeathed to us by Dante in the Divine Comedy. The 
blessed Beatrice is more than human—she is invested with 
The light of heaven is on her face. 
All of gross and 
It is 


almost angelical traits. 
A celestial luster glows in her eyes. 
earthly has been sublimated and etherealized away. 
a portrait of a saint in glory. 

Laura must have been an extraordinary woman to have 
inspired the passionate love poems of Petrarch. Platonic 
attachments may not be a thing of the past, but they are 
not so common now as in the halcyon days of romance. 
The perusal of Petrarch’s sonnets brings home to us the 
fact that we live in a less sentimental age than the four- 
teenth century. From our point of view his raptures over 
a married woman, the mother of ten children, are simply 
unaccountable. In medizval Italy it was different. Evi- 
dently Laura was a lady of marked personal worth and 
exquisite beauty, but beyond this our idea of her is some- 
what vague, notwithstanding all that was written of her 
by her poet lover. 

Chaucer’s Emelie, Canace, and Constance have the feel- 
ings, instincts and graces of true ladies. How beautiful 
is his comparison of the good wife Alceste with the daisy, 
“crowned al with white’! Dorigene, in the Franklin’s 
Tale, may well be called the ideal wife of the age of chiv- 
alry. What portrait of a sprightly, winsome English girl 
is more felicitous and lifelike than that of Blanche in the 
Book of the Duchess? 

I saw her dance so comelily, 

Caro! and sing so swetely, 

Laugh and play so womanly, 

And looke so debonairly, 

So goodly speke and so frendly, 
That certes, I trow. that nevermore 
Was seen so blissful a treasure. 

This type of maidenhood, so artless and sweet, stands 
in pleasing contrast to that of the prioress, a gentle-born 
lady of prim, dignified mien. The miller’s daughter, de- 
scribed in the Reeve’s Tale, was a girl well developed 
physically, but wanting the delicately chiseled form and 
fine moral sense of Tennyson’s heroine. 

In the long roll of Shakespeare’s female characters there 
are many illustrious names. Miranda, Perdita, Juliet, 
Rosalind, Beatrice, Cordelia,Ophelia, Portia, Imogen, Her- 
mione, Desdemona and Queen Katherine—the myriad- 
minded dramatist gave the world no fairer creations of his 
genius than these lovable maids and loyal-hearted wives. 
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In the garden of Eden one might expect to find the ideal 
woman, if anywhere, but Milton’s conception of Eve be- 
fore the fall is not all that could be desired. He has over- 
done the matter of modesty. Eve would be more charm- 
ing if she were more piquant. The Puritanic severity of 
the age made Milton too serious. Except the sportive 
nymph in L‘Allegro his women are too demure and pen- 
sive. The modern heroine is more impulsive and viva- 
cious. 

Great is the difference between the sedate, dignified 
women of Milton, and the lively, warm-hearted lasses of 
Burns. It may be, as Matthew Arnold complains, that 
the land of Burns is not an ideal country, yet surely the 
blooming Scotch maids, with their touch of humor and 
exuberance of spirits, are a redeeming feature in the other- 
wise rather somber world north of the Borderland. The 
girls and matrons of Burns may be lacking in spirituality, 
but they certainly have a wealth of charm and susceptibil- 
ity. 

Something is wrong with most of Byron’s heroines, and 
the trouble with them is fundamental, as with himself. 
The meaning and purpose of life do not appear to have 
They are too voluptuous, too far lost 
Their grace and witchery of man- 
cannot 


dawned upon them. 
to the sense of shame. 
ner, their delightful naturalness and 
compensate for the loss of innocence, which is too often 


loveliness, 


accompanied by utter collapse of the whole moral struc- 
ture. 

In striking contrast with Byron’s sensual beauties are 
the women of Coleridge, Wordsworth, Scott, Browning, 
Tennyson and Longfellow. The womanhood delineated 
by them is the same as that of old, and yet not the same. 
In many ways Christianity and chivalry have aitered the 
world of to-day, and our poets have drawn feminine char- 
acteristics such as the pagan bards never conceived. Re- 
ligion and romance—these two elements have entered into 
the very being of the modern woman. These two strands 
have been woven into the texture of her nature, and it is 
not precisely what it was before. The religious and sen- 
timental side of her has been deepened and intensified. The 
ideal women of our’ latter-day singers have gained breadth 
nor failed in childward care. There has been an addition 
to their thought, to their feeling, to their outward condi- 
tion, which makes them more to themselves and to the 
social order. In them are blended the dearest traditions 
of the past and the best hopes of the present. 

The New York Commercial Advertiser in a re- 
cent editorial, noting the large sales that such 
wholesome stories as Sentimental Tommy, King 
Noanett, The Country of the 
Pointed Firs, and Kate Carnegie 
have had this year, makes this 
very pertinent side remark to young authors: 
would do 


A Word to Young 
Novelists 


Young writers—and there are legions of them 
well to remember that if they wish to make their stories and 
novels immortal they must first of all make them healthy. 
The popularity of disease is never lasting. The literary 
crazes of the last five years show, indeed, that disease some- 
times exercises an unholy fascination, but sooner or later 
the spell will be broken, and readers will scent the corrup- 
tion and turn from it in disgust. 

The reason for this is not farto seek. The majoriiy of 
men and women wish to take as hopeful a view of life as 
possible. They like to think well of their kind, to believe 
that men are brave and that women are pure. They want 
to feel that somehow good will be the final goal of ill, that 
the wicked will not triumph nor the righteous be overthrown. 
They go to fiction to have these beliefs confirmed, to have 
these hopes fulfilled. This does not imply that diction 
should be melodramatic, that it should not be true to life. 
It can be true to the facts of life and yet be instinct with 
the spirit of hopefulness and with the spirit of sweet reason- 
ableness. 
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THE FOX HUNT IN ENGLAND 
A PICTURE OF THE CHASE, ..ccocccccvcccccccccsecses SATURDAY REVIEW 


The kennels lie snugly at the foot of one of those 
great smooth hills of grass which stand sentinel 
above the Channel upon the Sussex shore. It is 
ten o'clock, and the hounds are just quitting their 
enclosure. They stream through the gate held 
open for them by one of the whips and pour out 
upon the grass slope, all mad with pleasure and ex- 
citement at the prospect of a whole day of liberty 
and a fox chase or two thrown in. It is a short 
hour's ride to the meet, and huntsmen, whips, and 
pack climb leisurely the slope of the great down 
which in smooth contour stands above them. It 
has been a night of frost, but already the sun is as- 
serting his strength; the white rime that met his 
rays is already turned to moisture; every leaf of the 
short herbage glistens; and there will be abundance 
of scent for some hours. The three figures in red 
show up bravely upon the hillside, as they rise ob- 
liquely the six hundred feet of down, and the sun 
flicks keen flashes of light from spur and bit. That 
smooth grass path which they are ascending has 
been worn for them by the patient feet of Saxon 
hinds, who, for a thousand years, have followed it. 
Presently hunters and hounds stand out in clear 
outline upon the brow and then disappear. 

We climb the hill steadily, and, in turn, are upon 
the summit. The hounds are far ahead now, and 
will soon be descending again. The sun is busily 
licking up the white mist which lies in the hollows 
beneath, and the broad expanse of smooth, rolling, 
down country is every minute becoming more clear 
to the eyes. In the valley just below a great com- 
pany of gulls has been sheltering during the night. 
They are preparing to descend for breakfast upon 
some ploughing which skirts the hills to the right, 
and as they rise upon the wing the sun tints with 
silver the delicate pearl-gray of their upper plum- 
age. We push on and now descend a steep slope of 
the down, where the sun has not yet made itself felt, 
and the rime lies thick and frosty upon the longer 
herbage. Another mile or two and we are at the 
meeting place—a quiet hamlet, lapped in one of 
those warm, well-timbered coombs which lie amid 
the spurs of the South Downs. Fifteen minutes in 
front of a pleasant, comfortable-looking country 
house; cherry brandy or ale for those that fancy it; 
conversation which, despite the hard times, sounds 
cheery enough; and then the word is given and 
hounds are trotted to the woodland close at hand. 

The squire here is a keen fox preserver, and not 
five minutes elapse before the whimper of a single 
stanch hound has proclaimed a find; the whimper 
quickly swells to a chorus, and then, in full cry, the 
whole pack break covert and face the long, sloping 
shoulder of down which stretches above them. A 
quarter of a mile in front you may note a small, soli- 
tary patch of brown moving swiftly, and very 
smoothly over the dull-green grass. That is the 
fox they are now in frantic pursuit of. After the 
hounds thunder the field, some seventy or eighty 
innumber. They gallop slowly, for the down is not 
to be lightly overcome. In ten minutes fox, 
hounds, and hunters have vanished over the brow. 
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Twenty minutes later down another shoulder of 
the down comes stealing that same little red-brown 
figure. The time has been brief enough, but the 
wonderfully easy, machine-like stride with which 
the fox faced the hill so short a time since has 
changed, and the gait is now strangely slow and 
labored. In truth, fox-hunting upon these smooth 
hills, where there are no enclosures, no fences, and 
often little or no shelter for miles, is very hard upon 
the hunted beast, which is here as much coursed by 
the hounds as hunted. In twenty short minutes that 
fox has been practically run to death. He makes 
for the woodland, from which he was driven, but 
there are foot-people between it and him, and he 
turns short around and canters wearily over a piece 
of plough, pointing for a patch of plantation under 
the hollow of the down. <A chorus of yells, halloos, 
and screams from the foot-people somewhat hastens 
his progress. He rests but three minutes in the 
plantation patch, and then steals softly to another, 
and thence into the big covert again, almost at the 
spot from which he first broke. 

A blast of the horn floats cheerily across the val- 
ley, and now upon the line of the hunted fox, down 
the shoulder of the hill, come streaming hounds 
and hunters again. The pack work round to the 
plough and there check. The huntsman casts them 
to the right without result, and then, after some few 
minutes’ delay he is informed of the fox’s point, 
blows his horn, carries his hounds forward, and is 
upon the line again. They hunt slowly under the 
hill, the sun has told upon the ploughing, and scent 
is poor and catchy. In five minutes they have run 
through the plantations through which their hunted 
fox passed. They plunge into the woodland again, 
and are hidden from view. Five minutes later and 
the beginning of the end comes. Once more from 
the covert there emerges that little reddish-brown 
figure which we have seen twice before. It creeps 
wearily out on to the plough for a hundred yards, 
and then there is once more a hubbub of yells from 
the foot-people. Everybody has caught sight of it. 
Almost in the same instant a crash of hound music 
comes from the covert, and the pack issues into 
the open again. They seems fresh enough, while 
the little draggled weary figure out there upon the 
middle of the ploughing can now scarce drag one 
leg after another. You may have seen many a well- 
hunted fox; never have you set eyes upon a more 
beaten one than that before you. The tillage rises 
a little in the center; it is all open ground and the 
end of the chase is in full view of every one, 
mounted or on foot. Yet, beaten, wearied to 
death, utterly hopeless, as he must now be, the 
hunted creature steals, with an invincible determi- 
nation, stiffly forward. 

For a little way the pack follows steadily upon 
the line, gaining fast; suddenly a leading hound 
views a hundred yards in front the beaten fox. He 
raises his voice in a frantic delight; the rest of the 
pack in turn catch sight of their prey, and now, 
ravening together, dash forward with a crash of 
voices with renewed pace and vigor. The fox knows 
now that the end is very near, yet he still holds his 
head straight and presses on. The sight, even to 
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the hardened fox-hunter, is almost a pathetic one. 
Here is no friendly ditch, no bush, no shelter of any 
kind,where thehuntedcreature may set himself up at 
the last and die at least with his back to the wall. All 
is bare, inhospitable, and open. The pack flashes 
forward, one hound three lengths ahead of his fel- 
lows. He is within five yards of his prey; the fox 
suddenly faces around with open mouth and bared 
teeth; the big hound grapples him fiercely, receiving 
a nasty bite as he does so; in another instant the 
whole pack are mingled in one mild delirium; the 
death has come. The huntsman gallops up, jumps 
off his good chestnut, rescues the dead and now tat- 
tered quarry, and, with the field gathered around 
him, proceeds to conduct the last rites in due form. 

Why, one asks one’s self, instead of seeking the 
vale, where fences are plenty, sheep abound, and 
the chances of escape are increased a hundredfold, 
did that fox climb the bare down and suffer him- 
self in that first twenty minutes’ burst to be prac- 
tically coursed to death? That is a question im- 
possible even for the huntsman to answer. Per- 
chance he‘sought a refuge in the cliffs, which he 
found himself unable to attain; perchance, he was 
turned from the valley by foot-people outside the 
covert. Whatever his reasons, and no doubt he had 
good vulpine reasons for the line he took, the 
smooth bare hills proved his undoing. 


A GREAT WAR CORRESPONDENTS ADVENTURE 
ARCHIBALD FORBES, .....ccccsescccccccoes CASSELL’S FAMILY MAGAZINI 

(on March 1, 1871, after the great review held by 
the venerable Emperor William on the Long- 
champs race-course, I accompanied the advance- 
guard of the Bavarian troops into Paris by the 
Porte Maillot. As I walked down the Champs 
Elysées with my companion, the Crown Prince of 
Saxony, in whose headquarters I had lived during 
the siege, rode by with his staff. I, naturally, 
raised my hat to his Royal Highness, who returned 
my salute, and a short conversation as to tele- 
graphic permission ensued. After I had taken my 
leave, Count Vitzthum, the Prince’s aide-de-camp, 
rode after me to communicate from the Prince a 
piece of information which his Royal Highness was 
kind enough to consider of interest to me. My 
companion and myself soon found that this harmless 
little episode had gained the marked attention of a 
number of the hungry French prowlers after heroic 
seizures on which no risk was attendant. My com- 
panion and I thought little of the covert demonstra- 
tion at first, and tried to lose our undesirable 
suite by turning back in rear of the Bavarians and 
halting there; but our unconcern seemed but to 
aggravate the patriots. After much consultation a 
little party came forward, and with seeming civility 
requested us to accompany them to a certain post. 
Apprehensive of the consequences, we were never- 
theless unwilling to appeal for protection to the Ba- 
varian officers, and thus becoming the possible 
cause of trouble; we therefore complied. No 
sooner were we outside the German quarter than 
the tactics were changed. My companion was torn 
away from me, and for many hours I saw no more 
of him. Cries of “Mouchard!” “Sacré Prussien!” 
“Cochon!” assailed me; somebody hit me over the 
head with a bludgeon, another kicked me from be- 
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hind, yet another tripped me up. Scrambling to 
my feet, I got my back against a door, and resorted 
with the best of my abiity to self-defence. But | 
was struck down, and the patriots jumped on me 
with sabots.’ I struggled up again, and, hitting out 
right and left, fought my way to an officer of the 
National Guard. He laughed cynically and turned 
away. Then the “gentlemen of the pavement” got 
me down again, striking each other in their eager- 
ness to have a blow at me. One friendly person 
danced ecstatically on my stomach, another split my 
lip open with the heel of his boot. Some clamored, 
“To the Seine with him!” others, “To the fountain 
and drown him!” but the majority were in favor of 
the nearest police station. Thither, accordingly, 
I! was conducted in a novel fashion, on my back and 
dragged by the legs, for a distance of several hun- 
dred yards. It is needless to state that my cloth- 
ing was torn almost into shreds, my head cut about 
freely, my back bumped into bruises, my legs torn 
nearly out of their sockets. Opposite the welcome 
police station I was surrounded by a cordon of 
armed National Guards, who kept off my attendant 
ruffanhood. Chucked inside the police station like 
a bale of damaged goods, I was presently escorted, 
in the pleasing companionship of a blouse charged 
with having stolen an ink-bottle, and a tatterde- 
malion who had been detected in selling a couple of 
cigars to a German trooper, to the court-room of 
the prefect, a venerable gentleman in a white tie. 
The benevolent prefect, having through his sister, 
who spoke English, verified my credentials, was 
good enough to release me, at the same time grace- 
fully begging me to excuse what he termed “the 
little inconvenience I had experienced, through the 
not unnatural éxcitement of the Paris populace.”’ 


NEW CYCLE GAME 

** ROYAL” ON WHEELS. .........cccccccccecercccccosceces PHILA. LANCE 
After many experiments a really interesting and 
practical game to be played by men and women, 
mounted on bicycles, has been evolved. It is called 
“Royal,” and meets with great favor at all cycling 
centres. The game requires two teams of nine rid- 
ers each, two coachers, two judges, a timekeeper, a 
scorekeeper and a referee. The field or court upon 
which it is played is divided into a right and left 
field. Riding courses are chalked out indicating 
the field. The cables form two upright sides. An al- 
leyway constructed of cables extends from the up- 
per to the lower field on the division line, between 
the right and left field. The cables form two up- 
right sides, between which the play wheel rolls, and 
is driven backward or forward by the riders in pass- 
ing at any point between the lower and upper field. 
This play-wheel is a single twenty-eight inch bi- 
cycle rim, having a four-and-a-half-inch pneumatic 
tire. The idea of the game is to drive this play 
wheel from the centre field through attack of op- 
ponents to a goal ahaed, riders using special-made 
sticks in striking or driving the wheel. The ends 
of the alleyways are the goals for the respective 
teams. Players ride in single file, and always cir- 
cle to the left. Then the two teams are constantly 
meeting and passing each other in opposite direc- 
tions on opposite sides of the alleyway. The game 
requires much skill in riding, and is very exciting. 
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AMERICAN POETS OF TO-DAY: SAM WALTER FOSS 


By F. M. 


Sam Walter Foss was born in Candia, N. H., 
June 19, 1858, and worked on a farm until nineteen 
years old. He graduated from the Portsmouth 
(N. H.) High School in 1877, entered Brown Uni- 
versity a year later, graduating in the class of ’82 
of which he was Class Poet. In 1883 he became 
the editor of a weekly paper in Lynn, Mass.—a 
position which he held for four years. In 1886 he 
began to write for the humorous papers, most of 
his work appearing in metrical form. For seven 
vears, beginning in 1887, he was editor of the 
Yankee Blade and editorial writer for the Boston 
Globe. For the last two or three years he has had 
no editorial connection and has consequently given 
much more time to literary work. For two or three 
seasons Mr. Foss has been very successful as a pub- 
lic reader of his poems, his own interpretation 
adding to the force of the appeal made by the lines 
themselves. 

Mr. Foss’s first book, Back Country Poems, ap- 
peared in 1894 and has since passed through several 
editions. Whiffs from Wild Meadows, 1896, has 
been quite as successful. Lee & Shepard, Boston, 
who published these two volumes have another col- 
lection in press which will appear this autumn. 

Mr. Foss belongs to the school of Carleton, Field 
and Riley—genuine humorists who have some- 
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thing to say and a popular way of saying it. While 
there is plenty of humor in his work, its strength 
les in its philosophic suggestions and earnestness 
of thought. In this respect his poetry is unique. 
His verse, however, is not lacking in variety. As 
one critic said, in reviewing Whiffs from Wild 
Meadows: “ Here you have something that touches 
you all around—touches your weak points and your 
strong points—from gay to grave, from lively to 
severe, and after having been shaken up and tossed 
about from every angle of vision, by tender humor, 
and caustic satire, and brimming joviality, and 
prickly truths, and sparkling witticisms, and_ pal- 
pable hits at the guilty violator of law and the amen- 
ities of life, you rise up a better, a true, and a nobler 
man.” 

Of the selections here reprinted The Song of the 
Ltrook shows quite effectively his genuine love of 
nature which furnishes so much of the material of 
his poetry. Many of his most humorous and pa- 
thetic poems are in dialect. Is Little Bob Tucked 
in is fairly indicative of his powers in this direction. 
His vein of homely philosophy is a rich one. We 
regret that lack of space will not allow us to reprint 
a typical selection. It gives us pleasure to add that 
these selections are made from the author’s copy- 
righted books with his permission. 


IS LITTLE BOB TUCKED IN? 


‘I’ve gotter go,’ she said, ‘‘an’ see 
If little Bob’s tucked in; 
He'll git his death if he’s uncovered 
In this col’ storm an’ win’.”’ 
“ Oh, little Bob's all right,” said I, 
“ You've bin to tuck him in 
Four times this evenin’, an’ I wouldn’ 
Run ‘way up-stairs ag’in.” 
But Cynthy’d worry, fret, an’ stew, 
An’ raise a dreffle din; 
“ W'y, I mus’ go ag’in,” says she, 
“ An’ see if Bob's tucked in.” 


“W’'y, Cynthy, jest set down,” I said, 

“ An’ git some good er life. 

A feller wants a chance to talk 
Some evenin’s with his wife.” 

Then she would take her knittin’ out, 
Or work upon her spread, 

An’ make b'lieve lissen, though she didn’ 
Hear quarter wi'at I said. 

She wouldn’ much more than git set down 
Than jump right up ag’in, 

An’ say, “I mus’ run up an’ see 
If little Bob's tucked in.” 


Young Bob was allus on the jump, 
An’ filled the house with din, 

An’ kicked his quilts off ev'ry night 
Fast as she tucked him in. 

His laigs they went so fast all day, 
As long as it was light. 

An’ got up speed so they couldn’ stop, 
An’ kep’ a-goin’ all night. 

So Cynthy'd keep a-gittin’ up 
An’ gittin’ up ag’in; 

I've gotter look an’ see,” says she, 

“Tf little Bob's tucked in.” 


She stood above the casket there, 
She bent to kiss his face, 

To pat a stragglin’ curl of hair, 
Or fix a bit of lace. 

Her heart was breakin’ with the thought 
That Bob, so round an’ fat, 

So full of pranks an’ fun; should sleep 
Within a crib like that; 

But still she'd fix his little robe, 
An’ then come back ag’in, 

An’ take a long, last look, an’ see 
Her little Bob tucked in. 


That night a storm er snow came on, 
An’ how the winds did rave! 

The snow fell, like a coverlid, 
On little Bob's new grave. 


I'm glad it snows,” his mother said, 


“It looked so hard an’ bare, 

So hard, so cruel, an’ so bleak, 
I cried to leave him there. 

But God has sent the blessed snow, 
I think—an’ ’tis no sin— 

That he has sent his snow to see 


That little Bob’s tucked in.” 





































































THE SONG OF THE BROOK, 


I haste by hill and valley, 
I haste by mead and lea, 
I am the message-bearer 
I'rom the mountains to the sea. 
I am the mountains’ courier, 
And every meadow thrills 
While I carry to the ocean 
The tidings of the hills; 
And every meadow hears it, 
For, as I go each day, 
Lest I forget the message, 
I sing it all the way. 
And the lily blooms grow whiter, 
And loud the meadows ring 
With the exultant gladness 
Of the message that I sing. 
What do I tell the ocean? 
That all the hills are strong, 
And all the forests on their backs 
Melodious with song; 
That to the youth of nature 
The hoary hills are true, 
And that the ancient mountains 
And this old world are new. 


What do I tell the ocean ? 
That on the sun-kissed hills 
Are perfumed winds of healing, 

And music-haunted rills; 
From their eternal altars 
For evermore shall rise, 
In all its Eden freshness, 
New incense to the skies. 
The hazy mists of summer, 
That o’er their summits dwell, 
Brood like a benediction, 
That says that all is well. 
What do | tell the ocean ? 
I say the hills are fair, 

And drink an ever-fresher health 
From heaven's infolding air; 
That sunward ferns are springing 
Within their deepest glooms, 

And that the fields are drifted 
With snow of apple-blooms; 
And that there’s mighty music 
Where mountain torrents meet; 
And that the heart of nature 
For evermore is sweet. 
What do I tell the ocean ? 
I say the hills are high, 

But draw new youth each morning 
From the chalice of the sky. 
They drink the virtue of the day, 
The great sun’s heat and light, 
And bathe themselves in stillness 
And the silence of the night; 
"And the winds around their summits, 
With strong, triumphant breath, 

Proclaim, above a land of graves, 
That there can be no death. 


What do I tell the ocean ? 
That life blooms everywhere; 
That the day is glad with music, 
And all the world is fair; 
And the proud tiger lilies, 
And meadow grasses near, 
And all the drooping willows, 
And alders bend to hear. 
My song of joy and gladness, 
My song of hope and glee, 
Makes one long strip of greenness 
From the mountains to the sea. 
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So I will tell the ocean 
What the strong mountains say, 
With all the added gladness 
I have gathered on the way; 
That the smile of deathless beauty, 
As at creation’s birth, 
With all its old, eternal charm, 
Still glorifies the earth. 
To tell this to the ocean 
I through the land am whirled, 
So that its mightier anthem 
May tell it to the world. 


THE BLOODLESS SPORTSMEN. 
** Hast thou named all the birds without a gun? 
Loved the wood-rose and left it on its stalk?” 
EMERSON 
I go a-gunning, but take no gun; 
I fish without a pole; 
And I bag good game and catch such fish 
As suit a sportsman’s soul; 
For the choicest game that the forest holds, 
And the best fish of the brook, 
Are never brought down by a rifle shot 
And are never caught with a hook. 


I bob for fish by the forest brook, 
I hunt for game in the trees, 
For bigger birds than wing the air 
Or fish that swim the seas. 
A rodless Walton of the brooks 
A bloodless sportsman, I — 
I hunt for the thoughts that throng the woods, 
The dreams that haunt the sky. 





SAM WALTER FOSS 


From a photograph by The Idea! Photo Studio, Boston 


The woods were made for the hunters of dreams, 
The brooks for the fishers of song; 

To the hunters who hunt for the gunless game 
The streams and the woods belong. 

There are thoughts that moan from the soul of the pine, 
And thoughts in a flower bell curled; 

And the thoughts that are blown with the scent of the fern 
Are as new and as old as the world. 


So, away! for the hunt in the fern-scented wood 
Till the going down of the sun; 

There is plenty of game still left in the woods 
For the hunter who has no gun. 

So, away! for the fish by the moss-bordered brook 
That flows through the velvety sod; 

There are plenty of fish still left in the streams 
For the angler who has no rod. 
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THE YOUNG VICTORIA 


Concerning one to whom can be attributed such 
a marvelous enumeration of her royal and imperial 
descendants and connections as may be found quoted 
on page 223 of this number of Current Literature, 
assigned to the British Queen, it is natural that in 
this Jubilee season the whole domain of earlier por- 
traiture should have been ransacked for likenesses 
of Her Majesty. It is odd, rather, that any worthy 
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THE YOUNG VICTORIA 


From a bound volume for the year 1832 of ** The World of Fashion 
and Continental Feuilletons, a Monthly Publication, Edited 
by Several Literary and Fashionable Characters.” The caption to 
the picture asit appears in the old London monthly was: ‘‘Her Royal 
Highness The Princess Victoria. From an Original Sketch taken 
expressly for this Work, January 1, 1832.” 
picture of her should have escaped republication. 
Yet thus far Current Literature has failed to find re- 
produced the quaint and very interesting portrait it 
here presents.—EDpITors. 


SENATOR HOAR AND THE BIRDS’ PETITION 


On page 266, present number of Current Liter- 
ature, is printed the unique document from the pen 
of U. S. Senator Hoar which by virtue of its many 
claims to public interest ‘‘found itself famous” al- 
most upon the day of its production, as The Petition 
of the Birds. We say its many claims, for, first, it 
is the production of a statesman known as a man 
of accomplished scholarship, yet famous hitherto 
for political rather than playful or tender utterances; 
secondly, it is a most graceful example of the union 
of dexterous persuasion with sentimental argument 
and literary charm; in the third place it furnishes an 
unprecedented instance of a paper which, as Senator 
Roe points out in his letter here following, was it- 
self totally apart from requisite sources and usages, 
assisting powerfully to obtain the result aimed at 
in actual legislation. These things make it an his- 
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torical curio as well as a literary gem well worthy a 
prominent place in current literature. 

On the invitation of Current Literature two mem- 
bers of the upper house of the Massachusetts leg- 
islature have written letters from which we quote: 

.. . Lhave referred your letter to Mr. Roe... His per- 
sonal work secured the endorsement of the bill by the Sen- 
ate, as he interviewed the members individually in its favor. 
The committee to whom the matter was referred reported, 


This recommendation was negatived 
R. W. 


“Ought not to pass.” 
and the bill substituted therefor and passed .. . 
IRWIN [Senator]. 


. The Petition of the Birds, written by U. S. Senator 
George F. Hoar, and illustrated by Miss Ellen Hale, daugh- 
ter of the Rev. Edward Everett Hale, was placed on the 
reading-room table of the Massachusetts Senate early in 
May. Later it occupied a similar place in the House read- 
ing room. Soon afterwards I introduced, on leave,a_ Bill 
founded on said petition—which in itself could have no 
standing in the Legislature. The inclosed bill [here follow- 
ing] is the one which went through, unchanged in any way. 
In the Senate it met no opposition; indeed, it went through 
at one session, under suspension of the rules, In the House 
some opposed it, not so much through any want of sympathy 
with the end sought, as through fear that some very worthy 
persons might, unwittingly, become law breakers. The 
majority, however, was very large in its favor, three to one. 
The Governor signed the Act late in the evening of June 11, 
the closing day of the Legislature of 1897.—ALFRED S. Ror, 
Senator, 2d Worcester District. 


An Act relative to the protection of certain birds.—Be it 
enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives in 
General Court assembled, and by the authority of the same, 
as follows: Whoever shall have in his possession the body 
or feathers of any bird whose taking or killing is prohibited 
by section four of two hundred and seventy-six of the Acts 
of the year eighteen hundred and eighty-six, or shall wear 
such feathers for the purpose of dress or ornament, shall be 
punished as provided in said section; provzded, that this act 
shall not{be construed to prohibit the persons having the cer- 
tificate. provided in said section from taking or killing such 
birds; and provided further, that this act shall not apply 
to natural history associations or the proprietors of museums, 
or other collections for scientific purposes. 

The Birds’ Petition appears in full, as stated above.— 
EDITORS. 


SIR JOHN LUBBOCK 
BANKER, SCIENTIST, MEMBER OF PARLIAMENT........LONDON TIT-BITS 
John Lubbock was born in London, in 1834. The 
son of a wealthy banker,he was first sent to aprivate 
school and then transferred to Eton. Had he re- 
mained at the latter place things might have been 
different, for Eton compresses her boys all more or 
less into the same mould. The death of a partner, 
however, in the firm of Roberts, Lubbock & Co., 
bankers, Lombard Street, E. C., caused the elder 
Lubbock to remove his son from school at the early 
age of fourteen, and place him in the office to get 
him into training for a partnership. John Lubbock, 
therefore, instead of learning how to win battles in 
the Eton playing fields, studied the business of 
banking and the rudiments of finance with such 
success, that in 1856, when he was just a year over 
his majority, he was admitted to the firm as a part- 
ner, and very soon began to make his mark in the 
financial world. 



























































SENATOR GEORGE F, HOAR 


From a photograph by Elmer & Chickering, Boston 


recognized his eminence in this branch in various 
ways. He has been president of this and that, sat 
on one and the other commission, and the list of his 
various appointments and posts held in this con- 
nection at various times is about as long as the 
Cromwell Road, and as dry as the same in sum- 
mer. 

To the general public Sir John Lubbock is not, 
however, known as a banker. He is popularly sup- 
posed to have invented the Bank Holiday, but, as 
a matter of fact, the Bank Holiday Act passed in 
1871, largely through his instrumentality, merely 
added on two additional to two already existing 
statutable Bank Holidays. The “plebs” owe him 
Whit-Monday and the Monday in August as holi- 
days. Easter-Monday and Boxing Day existed 
before. The inhabitants of London may also grate- 
fully recollect that he endeavored to do something 
to regulate street noises, and especially to enable 
the householder to get rid of the itinerant organ- 
grinder if he desired to. The movement, however, 
in spite of Sir John Lubbock’s valuable support, 
has not been destined as yet to obtain success. 

Perhaps it is in connection with animals and in- 
sects that Sir John Lubbock is most widely known. 
The “Lubbock beetle” has become almost a house- 
hold word to many who have not the remotest idea 
of its meaning. “Go to the ant—like Sir John Lub- 


bock,” might be a nineteenth-century version of 
His work on Ants, Bees, and Wasps 


the proverb. 
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It is to him that the banking fraternity owe the 
convenience of country-house clearing. The finan- 
cial brethren and the common outsider have both 
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ran through five editions in less than one year. Of 
course this is nothing to the record of his Pleasures 
of Life, which has exhausted thirty editions. The 
Ant book is full of good stories, and 
exhibits the ant-folk as not only hard- 
working, but also very hard-hearted, ty- 
ranically disposed, cruel, exceedingly 
rude and unpleasant to “ foreigners,” and 
inclined to fight to the death over any 
unimportant as well as important matters 
—in short, not at all unlike many human 
beings. 

Sir John Lubbock does not agree with 
Mark Twain in the definition that the ant 
is is a pretentious humbug, but on the 
contrary, thinks him a very clever fellow. 
It must be confessed that his cleverness 
is very often exhibited in rather unami- 
able ways—as, for instance, by the ants 
who enslave other races of ants after the 
fashion of the Soudanese Arabs. 

When he is down at his place, High 
Elms, near Down, in Kent (of which 
county he is Deputy Lieutenant and 
Justice of the Peace), Sir John has ex- 
cellent opportunities of studying the 
ants, for he has about two score of their 
nests under glass so the insects can be 
observed with ease. 

The story of Sir John and the intelli- 
gent poodle is not only good as a dog 
story, but has the rarer merit of being 
true. Sir John gradually, by using 
extraordinary patience and _persever- 
ance, taught the poodle to distinguish 
words written on cards, and express 
its wants by taking the right card in its 
mouth. In this story a collie plays the part of 
dunce, who looks on and learns nothing. 

John Lubbock first stood for parliament in 1865, 





WALTER GOATER 


From a photograph by Prince, Washington, D. C. 
See page 230 
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when he offered himself at West Kent as a Liberal 
and was rejected. In 1870, however, at a by-election 
he succeeded in capturing Maidstone. He was 
elected again in 1874, but in 1880 the Conservatives 
were too strong for him in his old constituency. It 
was then that London University first welcomed 
lim as its representative, and has re-elected him at 
every general election since. 

Long before that, Sir John Lubbock’s name (he 
succeeded to the baronetcy in 1865) had become a 
household word. His Bank Holiday work made 
him famous as early as 1871. In 1875 his eminence 
was recognized by Oxford University, which con- 
ferred on himthehonorary degree of Doctor of Civil 
Law. Sir John had not had much to do with Civil 
Law in his time, but this degree is a regular form 
of honor for distinguished men, and the gown is a 
gorgeous one of scarlet cloth with crimson silk 
sleeves. 

In 1881 his scientific attainments caused Sir John 
to be appointed President of the British Associa- 
tion. He presided, therefore, at its jubilee, which 


W. B. PRICE 


See page 230 


was held at York, and his address on that occasion 
was a masterly “Review of the last fifty years of 
Science.” 

In 1883, Cambridge bestowed upon him the hon- 
orary degree of LL.D., and further appointed him 
Sir Robert Rede’s lecturer in 1886. Edinburg fol- 
lowed suit with an honorary degree in 1884. Finally, 
the German University of Wurzburg has wel- 
comed Sir John as an Hon. M.D. 

In 1886 Sir John stood for London University 
as a Liberal Unionist at the general election of that 
year. Mr. Frederic Harrison, the philosophic writer, 
was put up against him, but Sir John won the seat 
very easily. It was admitted at the time that he owed 
at least as much to his personal influence as a “local 
man” and a national worthy, as to other consider- 
ations. In 1890 his services to the Unionist cause 
were recognized by his elevation to the rank of 
Right Hon., when he was admitted as a member 
of the Privy Council. From time to time Sir John 
l:as been interested in projects of municipal reform. 
A very efficient test of the precociousness of 











young Lubbock’s genius may be found in the fact 
that in 1857, when he was just twenty-three, he 
was elected a member of the Athenzeum Club. 
















































MORDANT STEIN 


See page 230 


Confidence in his sterling integrity, solidity of 
position, and scientific eminence was shown even 
more conclusively in a national manner when he 
was appointed one of the trustees of that enor- 
mously valuable national collecticn known as the 





THE QUEEN OF THE CARNIVAL 


Illustration by Mordant Stein, in N. Y. Herald. See page 230 


sritish Museum. He may further boast that an 
entire page of the voluminous catalogue of the 
library of the above institution is devoted to the 
various editions of his works. 
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THE 


NATURAL HISTORY OF THE LAKES OF NEW ENGLAND 


CHARLES LIVY WHITTLE 


[EDITORIAL NoTE—Inthe New England Magazine for July 
(97) may be found the particularly lucid article from which 
the following is reduced to about half the original length. 
Oddly, the new zest for ‘“‘nature”’ literature has called forth 
comparatively little from geological scholars to reveal those 
wonders and charms which, through their science, lie open 
to popular interpretation in our most familiar landscapes. 


There was a time when the surface of New Eng- 
land was unmarked by lakes. Eastern Massachu- 
setts had been reduced from a previous much higher 
altitude to a gently rolling country, possessing occa- 
sional elevations rising perceptibly above the gen- 
This period is variously estimated 
by geologists at from six thousand to thirty 
thousand years ago, probably not over the 
latter. ‘The character of the country at that time 
was not unlike that of parts of the South to-day. 
l‘or ages the processes of chemical decomposition 
had been going on, and the solid rocks were de- 
cayed to a depth of hundreds of feet in particular 
areas where streams had not removed the material 
as fast as it came into a condition capable of be- 
coming a prey to floods and torrents—the condition 
of the more protected parts of the South at the 
present time. 

At about this stage in the history of our continent 
the conditions which determined the precipitation 
of snow in what is now British North America were 
so changed that the amount of snow falling in win- 
ter was not dissipated by the next summer’s heat. 
By the presence in summer of a residual mass of 
snow and ice, the approach of cold weather the suc- 
ceeding winter was hastened; and this process con- 
tinued with a constant cumulative effect until the 
winter’s precipitation of snow was not appreciably 
lessened by the next summer’s warmth, and a 
glacial period was begun. The old snow acted as 
a nucleus for the increased precipitation the follow- 
ing winter. As time went on, the snow became 
deeper and deeper, and was finally consolidated into 
ice toward the bottom by the pressure of its own 
weight. Before the ice became many thousands of 
feet thick the pressure of the mass caused it to flow 
horizontally in the direction of its thinnest part, or 
toward the south. This is not mere speculation; 
all of us know that the Swiss glaciers move at a 
varying but slow rate down the Alpine valleys, and 
that the continent of Greenland is swept over by an 
immense ice sheet at the present time. 

The accumulation continued at the north, and 
gradually the ice sheet or glacier attained the di- 
mensions of a continent and slowly moved south- 
ward, covering the upper part of the United States 
from Montana eastward and extending south, with 
a broad curved front, as far as northern Kentucky. 
All of our highest mountains were covered, the 
grooves and scratches on the solid rocks attesting 
the power of the ice, which acted like a giant rasp, 
with its embedded rocks and stones, as it moved 
over the surface of the country. To have mantled 
over Mount Washington required a thickness of 
The power of this moving conti- 


eral level. 


over one mile. 





Mr. Whittle, formerly a member of the United States Geo- 
logical Survey, and now engaged in the profession of min- 
ing engineer, is the author of a number of practical scientific 
papers, among them an article on Ancient and Modern 
Highways, about to appear in the same magazine to which 
we are here indebted, as already stated, for the article 
which follows.] 


nent of ice was prodigious. From the north came 
the enemy that rudely interrupted the harmonious 
conditions which existed here prior to its arrival. 

I have already said that no lakes existed in New 
England at that time. The streams, by long cus- 
tom, had established a perfect and uninterrupted 
drainage system. No obstructions occurred along 
their courses to dam up the water-producing lakes 
and ponds; and waterfalls had ceased to exist. 
But with the advent of the glacier all this was 
changed. As the ice advanced over the country, it 
forced the great thickness of decayed rock into 
ridges along its front—moraines. Part of the mo- 
rainic material was finally overridden. ‘The ice ad- 
vanced and retreated, and gravel, sand and rocks 
were transported here and there and deposited in 
extreme irregularity, both as regards locality and 
amount, all over the glaciated area. With the gla- 
cier, huge rivers carrying material worn away and 
loosened by the ice added to the confusion by de- 
positing great quantities of sand and gravel when- 
ever the ever varying conditions were favorable for 
their accumulation, as sand plains or irregular 
knobs. 

Once more the conditions which produced gla- 
ciation changed, and the ice gradually retreated to 
the north and abandoned New England. but what 
havoc it had wrought in the old stream courses of 
the country! In place of established river systems, 
the water, seeking always the lowest places, was 
detained behind irregular barriers of drift which had 
been indiscriminately dumped along the river 
courses, giving rise to countless lakes and ponds. 
Here, high on some mountain slope, occurs a beau- 
tiful little lake, celebrated for the purity and trans- 
parency of its waters, placed here by the fortunate 
disposal of a mass of gravel and clay which was ac- 
cidentally deposited across the headwaters of some 
tiny mountain brook. There, along some old val- 
ley, once again the course of a river, may be seen 
a chain of narrow lakes often separated from one 
another by only a still narrower barrier of land, 
forming something like an orderly arrangement. 
But anything like a systematic disposition of the 
lakes is exceptional. They burst upon the view of 
the traveler in the most unexpected places, present- 
ing an ever-increasing diversity of form, size, and 
surroundings. Some are shallow and are bordered 
with a fringe of fir balsams and spruces; others are 
long and deep and occupy the floor of some narrow 
valley; not a few are mere bogs, which are old lakes 
that have been encroached upon by a thick mantle 
of sphagnum moss, often nourishing a growth of 
tamaracks and firs near the shore. Sphagnum moss 
plays an important part in Nature’s economics. 
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Through its love for water, it gradually works its 
way out over the surface of our shallow lakes, dy- 
ing at the bottom and ever renewing at the top. 
Wind-blown soil and dust are caught in its thick 
embrace, small marsh plants soon obtain a foot- 
hold, and before long there is a heavy network 
growing upon all the surface of the lake, capable of 
carrying the weight of several people, but often 
moving along in front of them with a tremulous, 
wave-like motion, more alarming than dangerous. 
The old channels becoming filled, the water was 
forced in most instances to seek new 
courses, and the streams are to- 
day busily engaged endeavoring to 
straighten out the tangle for which 
their arch enemy, the Arctic glacier, 
was alone responsible. In many in- 
stances success has attended their 
efforts; but, as a rule, the streams 
now reach the ocean only by flowing 
over steep declivities, in narrow 
gorges cut by their resistless energy 
or through numerous bodies of water 
placed along their new courses. 


The old, pre-glacial red and yellow [7 )ee: 


clay, which resulted from the chemi- 
cal alteration of the rocks,and which 
under present conditions serves to 
discolor the majority of the streams 
south of the glacial line, was all swept 
away during the ice period, and con- 
sequently our New England streams 
to-day are free from this displeasing 
feature. The time since the close of 
the ice age has been relatively so 
short that clays of this nature have 
not had time to form in sufficient 
quantities to affect the color of our 
streams. 

Among the many labors of the 
rivers is that of filling these lakes 
which occur so plentifully. Let any 
one carefully observe the condition 
of many of our small ponds. It will 
usually be found that a small discol- 
ored stream enters them at their 
upper end, but that the water that 
escapes at their lower end is free 
from all visible matter, animal or 
vegetable. In the quiet waters of the 
pond all the sediment held in the 
streams, sustained by virtue of the 
water's motion, has been dropped. 
One will also see that the upper part 
of the pond is muddy, and that a 
small marsh exists there, extending 
up stream some little distance. Fur- 
ther search will show that there are all stages be- 
tween completely filled ponds or meadows and open 
lakes. Lake Cayuga, one of the celebrated finger 
lakes of central New York, has been filled so fast by 
this process that steamers cannot make their docks 
within a mile of their old point of landing sixty 
years ago. It would be a matter of little difficulty 
to determine from the data there accessible the time 
when this lake will cease to exist. The filling of 
lakes takes place not only at their upper ends, 
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where the permanent stream enters, but during the 
springtime and periods of excessive rains torren- 
tial waters, although of transient duration, deposit 
large quantities of sand and clay at various points 
along the shore. 

We recognize in our meadows examples of old 
lakes, which, owing to great shallowness, small size, 
or a more rapid deposition of sediment, have been 
more quickly filled than their neighbors. Such 


old lake-beds can be easily detected by their flat 
surfaces 


and the lazy stream, discolored by 








LAKE IN A NARROW VALLEY, MAINTAINED BY NARROW MORAINIC DAM 


From a photograph belonging to the Gardiner collection, loaned by Harvard University 


vegetable matter, which pursues its meandering 
course across them. By the cutting down of the 
dam which holds back the water, still more of them 
are wholly or partially drained. 

Such has been the history of many of our lakes, 
and such will be the ignoble end of all those that 
exist in New England at the present time. None 
of us will be here to record their passing; but gen- 
erations of people yet to be born will not fail to note 
that many bodies of water to-day celebrated for 
























their beauty or associations have no place on the 
maps of that period. 

A common form of New England lake occurs in 
valleys through which flowed rivers prior to the 
glacial period. During the last stage of that period 
tongues of ice moved along such valleys, and, where 
the front remained stationary (a condition brought 
about by the rate of advance just equalling the rate 
at which the ice melted), frontal moraines were de- 
posited. Upon the disappearance of the ice, such 
moraines acted as dams to the streams which would 
reoccupy their old courses. An example of this 
type of lake is seen in the accompanying illustra- 
tion, a view looking down a valley. This is the 
picture of a Colorado lake, but the process is even 
better illustrated than by a New England photo- 
graph, because, through the absence of trees and 
foliage, so completely unmasked. In the middle 
foreground the morainic dam may be seen on the 
farther side of the lake. Bodies of water of this 
kind are particularly perishable, as they exist us- 
ually along the courses of large and torrential 
streams which bring in vast quantities of sediment, 
thus rapidly filling them up; or they may be drained 
by the action of the escaping stream in cutting 
down the dam. The remains of the winter’s snow 
may be observed in the immediate foreground, and 
may be taken to represent the thin ice margin at 
the time this valley was being abandoned by the 
glacier. 

There are many modifications of this type of lake, 
but their origin is glacial in each case. An ice 
stream moving down a narrow valley with close, 
confining walls takes on a new form (not illustrated 
here, for lack of space), when, for example, it moves 
out upon a broader transverse valley or plain. Ice 
under pressure flows much like cold molasses, and 
leaving its confining walls, spreads out in a fan- 
shaped manner, depositing, during successive halts, 
a series of lobed-shaped moraines often of consid- 
erable height and continuity. Back of this barrier 
there may be found the conditions for the accumu- 
lation of a similar lobed-shaped body of water 
whose lower end has its configuration determined 
by the shape of the moraine and its sides by the 
character of the valley walls. 


COST OF A RAILROAD CAR 

STATISTICS FROM THE ©. BD. B. GB icccsccccconcécccccsvesse N. Y. SUN 
The auditing department of a great American 
railroad corporation rivals, in respect of its records 
and transactions, a Government department. The 
earnings of all the lines of the Pennsylvania Rail- 
road system in a year average about $130,000,000, 
and the gross earnings of the Vanderbilt system 
amount to rather more—$45,000,000 from the New 
York Central, $21,000,000 from the Lake Shore, 
$10,000,000 from the West Shore and Nickel Plate, 
$33,000,000 from the Chicago and Northwest, 
$13,000,000 from the Michigan Central, and about 
$15,000,000 from collateral lines or systems. These 
figures are large, but they appear still larger when 
they are compared with items of Federal revenue. 
The total receipts of the United States Government 
from customs during the fiscal year ending 1896 
were $150,000,000, and from internal revenue taxes 
$146,000,000. The two together made up $296,- 
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000,000 of public revenue for the Government of the 
affairs of a nation of 75,000,000 inhabitants, but the 
two railroad systems referred to represented to- 
gether receipts of $275,000,000, and if a third big 
railroad system were added the receipts of the Fed- 
eral Government would be exceeded. 

The accounts of big railroad corporations re- 
quire care and much hard work, and the system of 
precise bookkeeping in railroad accounts (now a 
special branch of accounting) has been carried close 
to the point of perfection by the Pennsylvania Rail- 
road, which, for instance, gives to the fraction of a 
cent the expenses incident to the construction of a 
car or a locomotive. There are 30,000 passenger 
cars and 8,000 baggage, mail and express cars in 
actual use on the railroads of the United States, and 
the ordinary passenger car costs anywhere from 
$4,000 to $5,000, the difference representing added 
improvements in furnishing. 

There has recently appeared a detailed statement 
of the cost of constructing, at the Altoona shops 
of the Pennsylvania Railroad, a sample first-class, 
modern, up-to-date, luxurious passenger car, and 
some of theitemsareof interest: The wheelsandaxles 
represent a cost of $332.35; the trucks upon which 
the car rests cost $533.62; the air brake represents 
$131.75; the seat fixtures—twenty-five in number— 
cost $50.50; the three bronze lamps, $13.50; the two 
gas tanks, $84; the chandeliers, $50.72, and the 
item of screws, which might not appear to be an 
important one, $51.88. For the building of a car 
like the one taken in illustration, 2,480 feet of pop- 
lar wood, 3,434 of ash, 1,100 of white pine, 2,350 of 
yellow pine, 450 feet of hickory, 400 of cherry, 700 
of Michigan pine, 500 of oak, and 439 of maple 
veneer were required. To build the car there was 
required, in addition, 13 gallons of varnish, 45 
pounds of glue, and nearly 3,000 pounds of iron, ex- 
clusive of 800 pounds of iron castings. For the 
furnishing of the car there were required 69 yards 
of scarlet plush, 44 yards of green plush, 61 yards of 
sheeting, and 243 pounds of hair. The springs on 
the car seats cost $43.17. The basket racks 
cost $77.35, the sash levers $42, the bronze window 
lifts $24.40, and the gold leaf for the embellishment 
of the woodwork, $14.58. For the window fasten- 
ers $15.47 worth of material was required, two 
stoves cost $77.56, and the tin used on the roof of 
the car, $41.44. The labor in the construction of 
the car represented a cost of $1,263.94, bringing up 
the expenditure to more than $4,400. 


A LEGEND OF HAWAII * 
KELEA, THE SURF-RIDER OF MAUL,,....++4++ ST. LOUIS POST DISPATCH 
Kelea was the sister of Kawao, King of Maul. A 
beautiful girl, she was petted by her brother and 
admired by the most noble of his court. She 
scorned all suitors for her hand, however, prefer- 
ring to gambol in the surf than to frolic with any 
of her lovers. Indeed, the music of the waves was 
sweeter to her than the adulations of the courtiers, 
and when her brother mentioned marriage to her 
she laughingly answered that the sea was the only 
lover she would embrace. 
But even then a suitor was in search of her. His 


* Condensed from King Kalakaua’s book. 
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name was Lo-Lale, and his brother, Pilinale, was 
sovereign of the island of Oahu. A genial, dash- 
ing Prince, Lo-Lale had reached the age of thirty- 
five without marrying. Pilinale had no children, 
and so was exceedingly anxious that Lo-Lale take 





ANTON GRIGORIEVICH RUBINSTEIN 
See page 234 


unto himself a wife, that the royal line might be per- 
petuated. Ambassadors of high rank were accord- 
ingly sent to the neighboring islands in search of a 
princess that would make Lo-Lale a suitable wife. 
Among these was Lo-Lale’s cousin, Kalamakua. 
Before leaving Oahu he pledged himself to bring 
back a young and beautiful bride, and so certain 
was he of his ability to do so that he promised, in 
the event of Lo-Lale not being satisfied with her, 
that he would marry the girl himself. The Oahuan 
ambassadors set out in their canoe, and all went 
well until it touched at Hamakuapoko. There it 
chanced that Kalamakua noticed Kelea and her at- 
tendants swimming among the breakers, and he 
gallantly rose and invited the beauteous maiden to 
have a seat in his canoe and ride the surf with it to 
the beach. Kelea accepted, and the canoe was 
quickly beached. This proceeding required great 
skill, and, urged by the applause of those on shore, 
Kalamakua offered to repeat the performance. 
IXelea held her seat, and a second time the feat was 
accomplished. Then it was tried a third time, but 
alas! before it reached the breakers, a squall struck 
their frail craft, and drove them far out on the broad 
ocean. Then Kelea would have leaped into the sea, 
had not Kalamakua restrained her and induced her 
to crouch down beside him in the boat. When he 
noticed how surprisingly lovely she was he became 
deeply interested, but when he learned that she was 
King Kawao’s sister he resolved to win her for his 













cousin, Lo-Lale. But meanwhile the storm had 
swept their canoe far out to sea. Night came and 
farther and farther out they were borne. Days 
passed without sight of land, but finally Kaolo 
Point, on the western side of Oahu, was sighted. 
On the trip Kalamakua had asked Kelea to be Lo- 
Lale’s bride, but she would not consent. 

When they landed, however, and they met face to 
face, she consented, and they were married. To 
show his gratitude, Lo-Lale offered to divide his 
kingdom with Kalamakua, but even then Kalama- 
kua was sore at heart, for he had learned to love 
Kelea, and had cherished a hope that she might 
not marry Lo-Lale, and, loyal though he was, his 
heart was filled with bitter grief. He got Kawao 
to sanction the alliance, and, as the years passed by, 
none seemed happier than Lo-Lale and_ Kelea. 
Kelea had three lovely children, but still she was 
not really happy. She longed for the sea and her 
favorite bathing place at Ewa, where Kalamakua 
made his seaside home. She met him occasionally, 
and rode with him over the waves, and then only 
did she feel truly happy. Finally she told Lo-Lale 
that she had wearied of court life, and wanted to 
return home. Though the blow broke his heart 
(for he suspected that she loved Kalamakua) he 
consented to a divorce and bade her farewell. On 
her way to Kawao’s court, she touched at Ewa and 
plunged in the surf. There Kalamakua_ greeted 
her, and said: 

“When I went in search of a wife for Lo-Lale I 
promised that if he objected to the woman I 
brought or she to him, I would take her myself. 
You have objected to him. Is Kalamakua better 
to your liking?” 

“T will remain at Ewa,” was Kelea’s answer. 

So Kelea and Kalamakua became man and wife, 
and were blessed with a daughter, Laulohelae, who 
inherited all her mother’s famous beauty. 


[The passage in Current Literature for June, to 
which Mr. Mills refers in Open Questions, page 
288 of our present number, runs in part thus: 
“Lord Dufferin claimed, in a speech made at Bel- 
fast some two years 
ago; that he was the 
possessor of the ‘small- 
est book in the world,’ 
while Mr. George Sala- 
mon, of Paris, who 
prides himself on hav- 
ing the ‘largest library 
of small books in the 
world,’ has a series of 
almanacs dating from 
1817 to 1840, printed 
at Karlsruhe, in Baden, each of which meas- 
ures only fourteen millimetres long by nine 
millimetres wide.” These almanacs, therefore, 
are one-third smaller than Mr. Mills’ book if 
their measurement as given is that of their printed 
page, and are only one-third its size if the measure- 
ment given is that of the outer cover. If, however, 
Mr. Salamon’s almanacs are not full bound, it may 
still be a question whether La Petite Fabuliste is not, 
after all, the smallest full-bound book in the world. 
—EbpITors.] 











LA PETITE FABULISTE 


See page 288 














1VORY PRODUCTION 
Eh, WESTER F oncntecscccesnpiciecsivivessivesesss BILLIARD MIRROR 

Real ivory, one of the most valuable and surely 
the most beautiful of animal products that nature 
brings forth, is only furnished by the tusks of ele- 
phants. It forms an important article of commerce 
and the large quantity now brought forward every 
year is nearly all of African produce, for the expor- 
tation of ivory from India is of no consideration 
whatever. 

There is not only a great difference of quality 
between East Indian and African ivory, but the Afri- 
can teeth differ in shape and color as well as in 
structure, according to their origin. There are two 
principal kinds of ivory, the hard and the soft qual- 
ity, besides a few intermediate species. The soft 
ivory, also called opaque or white ivory, comes 
from the East coast and the higher regions of 
Equatorial Africa, while the hard ivory, also 
called transparent or green, is derived from the 
West coast. There is a vast difference between those 
two kinds. Hardivory is very brittle, transparent and 
contains much moisture, while soft ivory is generally 
tough, opaque and dry, and shows a much whiter 
and finer and far more regular grain than hard 
ivory. The cause of this difference is to be found 
in the mode of living of the elephants and in the in- 
fluence the climate exercises on the growth of the 
teeth. The West African elephant lives mostly in 
the swampy, dense forests of the West Coast. Little 
sunshine, and a very damp, hot temperature, cause 
the tusks to form under conditions and in a manner 
which one might compare with the growth of a 
hothouse plant. The elephant of the mountains and 
steppes of the East Coast and Equatorial Africa, 
generally lives in high and sometimes barren dis- 
tricts, where water is scarce. He is therefore far 
more exposed to the sun, and has to live on different 
food to his West African brother. The result is 
that the many millions of infinitely small cells of 
which ivory is composed, dry perfectly and uni- 
formly, thus giving to the material that much valued 
firmness, delicacy and opaqueness of grain, which 
makes it so eminently fit forbilliard balls, piano keys 
and combs, while hard ivory, on account of its brit- 
tleness and the moisture it contains, is not much 
liked for these purposes. 

Many vain attempts have been made to imitate 
this valuable product, but it seems quite impossible 
that man should succeed in producing artifically 
so beautiful a substance, which combines an ex- 
ceedingly delicate structure with a symmetrical elas- 
ticity that excels all other materials. 

The old African traders knew very well the lim- 
ited district which alone produces the dearest, and 

* Mr. H. Westendarp is of the large ivory house of H. 
A. Meyer, of Hamburg, whose branches extend to Lon- 
don, Sheffield, Paris, Berlin, Vienna, Bombay, New York, 
Zanzibar and every principal section of the civilized world. 
He is accepted as an acknowledged authority on ivory by 
writers in such notable works as the Encyclopedia Brit- 
tanica and Brehm’s Animal Life. In another number 


we may give space to a second paper of Mr. Westendarp’s 
on the same subject. 
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for billiard balls, piano keys and combs the most 
adaptable ivory, and, of course, sent their caravans 
to these parts of Africaa; for*this beautiful quality 
fetched at the coast about double the price of that 
paid for hard West African ivory, while the natives 
of the interior made no distinction in the price of the 
teeth; the weight, indeed, in both cases being the 
same and the shape but little different. The high 
prices at present paid for soft teethincrease still more 
the efforts of the Arabian traders to acquire this 
valuable article, and even a number of Europeans 
have sent expeditions of considerable strength into 
the interior of Africa for the same purpose; as for 
instance the ivory firm Heim A. Meyer, Ham- 
burg, and the Irishman, Stokes. But the very condi- 
tions of the country in which these mountain ele- 
phants are to be found seem to facilitate their ex- 
termination. There are no impenetrable forests and 
endless swamps, where the persecuted animals may 
retire with safety, as in West Africa. Very often 
they are compelled to walk long distances every day 
in order to obtain water, and thus frequently be- 
come an easy prey to the elephant hunter. Through 
this wholesale annihilation of elephants ivory would 
have become comparatively scarce at present, and 
the best East African quality would be still dearer 
than it is now, had not, on the other hand, the open- 
ing of whole districts and valleys of the West of 
Africa only known these fifteen years, and especially 
of the Congo territory, made up for the decrease 
of the East Coast. However, this compensation is 
really only in the quantity and not in the quality of 
the material, as hard ivory is scarcely suitable for 
billiard balls, piano keys and combs. 

As the dense forests and swamps of West Africa 
seem to offer better protection to the poor elephant 
than the open steppes and the mountains of East 
Africa, it is safe to predict that the exportation of 
hard ivory will continue to be for some time approx- 
imately as large as hitherto, although there is no 
doubt that even here the unquestioned dominion of 
elephants is diminishing more and more every year. 

The inexhaustible ivory fields, of which Stanley 
writes, nobody has succeeded in finding yet, al- 
though the Congo has now been investigated to its 
smallest tributaries. 

In order to give a striking illustration of how 
thoroughly the ivory trade of Africa has changed 
in character and how considerably the total quan- 
tities exported have diminished during the last 
twenty years, and, at the same time, to show what 
an enormous number of elephants must be killed to 
meet the demand for ivory we have made the fol- 
lowing calculation : 

Taking the average weight of one elephant’s tooth 
from the East Coast to be 20 pounds, and from the 
West Coast 15 pounds, we arrive at the conclusion 
that about twenty years ago, 43,700 East Afri- 
can elephants and 21,300 West African ele- 
phants; total, 65,000 elephants, had to be killed 
to produce one year’s supply of ivory, without re- 
gard to the quantities of ivory found perished on the 
ground and the amount of ivory used by the natives 
themselves. Calculating on the same basis we find 
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that last year’s exportations of ivory necessitated 
the slaughter of say 12,000 East African elephants, 
and say 31,000 West African elephants, total, 
say 43,000 elephants, being about two-thirds 
of the former number. We have taken the 
average weight of élephant’s teeth of last year 
to be the same as twenty years ago, but the fact 
is, it has become smaller since then, which proves 
that, on an average, the age of elephants nowadays 
does not reach that of former years on account of 
their constant persecution. About twenty to thirty 
years ago elephant’s teeth, weighing from 100 to 
120 pounds each, were not at all scarce, especially 
in the Zanzibar market, and in a small district of 
Equatorial Africa, Unyoro and environs, some very 
rare specimens of an enormous size were found, 
weighing up to 200 pounds each, which on account 
of their weight had mostly to be cut in halves, as it 
was found impossible to carry them in one piece 
to the coast. Some of these magnificient specimens 
are now exhibited in the museums of Europe. West 
Coast teeth of 150 pounds weight, however, are 
even at the present time exported from the regions 
of the Upper Congo, the transfer in boats down the 
rivers being much easier than carrying the ivory 
by porters, as in East Africa. 

[It will be an interesting task for zoologists to in- 
vestigate the hitherto undecided question as to 
whether there is any other material difference be- 
tween the structure of the bodies of elephants living 
in the various parts of Africa besides that exhibited 
by the shape and structure of their tusks. This is 
a question the investigation of which should not be 
deferred much longer, as in many parts of Africa 
elephants have already become extinct, and the re- 
mainder will in time share the fate of those of their 
kind that in ancient times existed all over Europe 
and America; elephants, which, to judge by the re- 
mains frequently found, must have varied consider- 
ably in size and structure of body. 

Since time immemorial the beautiful formation 
and the unique qualities of ivory have been highly 
appreciated, so much so, that at times its value was 
nearly equal to gold. 

Since the last half century the general tendency of 
prices has been upwards and is sure to continuetobe 
so as ivory becomes scarcer. The earliest and most 
extensive use of ivory was made in India, where, in 
former times elephants, being connected with the 
history of Buddha, formed an object of worship, 
and even to-day are held sacred by a part of the 
population. This is one of the reasons that as early 
as about 10,000 years ago ivory formed the principal 
material for valuable ornaments and marriage gifts, 
and even at the present time it is still the ambition of 
those Banians or Batians (castes of merchants in In- 
dia), who can afford it, to give to their brides as a 
marriage present a pair of ivory armrings, the size 
of which and the amount of gold used in ornament- 
ing them depending on the means of the bride- 
groom or his parents. In some parts of India, 
chiefly in Northern Gujerat, ivory rings are also 
worn round the ankles. As these various kinds of 
rings require a considerable quantity of raw mater- 
ial, only special parts of teeth of a certain size be- 
ing available, the supply of raw material could not 
keep apace with the demand, and about 300 years 
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ago it became necessary to look out for other ivory 
than Indian, in order to compensate for the defi- 
ciency in the supply. Enterprising Banians soon 
found out that they could easily get what they 
wanted from the East Coast of Africa, and, aided 
by the monsoons (periodical winds in the Indian 
Ocean, blowing during the one-half of the year 
from the S. W. to N. E., and during the other half 
from N. E. to S. W.), they made the voyage from 
India to Africa with comparative quickness and 
safety in small nearly open sailing boats. For cen- 
turies this trade was carried on without the knowl- 
edge of Europeans, and enormous quantities of 
African ivory were imported into India and passed 
as Indian ivory. Even now elephants’ teeth 
from Bombay, with Indian inscriptions engraved on 
them, are considered in England as of Indian origin, 
although nearly all of them are from Africa. 

In Africa the trade and use of ivory is alsoof great 
antiquity. It has been traced back about 5,000 
years, when in upper Egypt ornaments were made 
of ivory. The latest finds in Upper Egypt in the 
tombs of kings, proved that about 3,000 years B. C., 
artistically carved ivory combs were in use. At a 
considerable later period similar combs were intro- 
duced into Europe, and after the supply of ivory, 
which the Romans brought from Africa to Europe, 
had become more plentiful, such combs became a 
regular and very valuable article of commerce. 
Nowadays ivory combs are manufactured in great 
numbers and are in general use. We may, there- 
fore, consider ivory combs the oldest of the many 
kinds of manufactured goods that are now made of 
this material. Not only did the highly cultured 
Egyptians value ivory, but the savages of Equatorial 
Africa also esteemed it, and long before they had 
come into contact with civilized people the wives 
of the chiefs used to wear ivory rings round their 
arms and ankles, and adorn their hair with little 
ornaments made of ivory. In Europe ivory has 
been used since the earliest times. Among the 
numerous art works of antiquity the works of the 
ancient Greek sculptors took a prominent place, 
especially the “ Jupiter of Olympia,” a magnificent 
statue of colossal proportions made of gold and 
ivory by the most famous of all ancient sculptors— 
Phidias. The Romans also used ivory for all kinds 
of small articles, there being at the commencement 
of the Christian era a distinct class of ivory-workers 
in Rome. Writing tablets of ivory were quite 
fashionable, some of these are still to be found in 
museums. Nor was this beautiful material 
neglected during the medizval ages. Artists of 
great repute (among others Michael Angelo and 
Albrecht Diirer) used it for their works; and cruci- 
fixes and all sorts of ornaments for the adornment 
of churches, as well as bugle-horns, goblets, caskets, 
etc., were made of it. At the present day ivory is 
not so much used by sculptors, but it has become 
a very considerable article of import for the manu- 
facture of billiard balls, piano keys, knife handles 
and innumerable articles of luxury. 


THE HUMAN VOICE PHOTOGRAPHED 
PROF. HALLOCK’S ACHIEVEMENT.......ceeeeeees PROVIDENCE JOURNAL 
It is now possible to have your voice photo- 


graphed. Practically the only thing which science 
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cannot now succeed in producing a picture of is the 
soul. The voice, however, can be outlined by the 
camera as obviously as if the observer were listen- 
ing with all his might. The result of the experi- 
ments along this line by Prof. William Hallock, 
who occupies the chair of physics at Columbia Col- 
lege, have proved the statement with which this ar- 
ticle begins beyond the shadow of a doubt. It has 
long been believed to be a possibility, but stccess- 
ful accomplishment has only been brought about 
by the most painstaking experiments extending 
over a long period. The photograph in this in- 
stance is that produced by picturing the result of 
the vibrations caused by the voice. Every vibrat- 
ing body has a certain keynote or pitch to which it 
vibrates. It will respond to no other note. It is 
this fact which enables the construction of instru- 
ments, for the unfailing law of vibration makes pos- 
sible absolute certainty of calculation. It is neces- 
sary in considering Professor Hallock’s discovery 
to bear this fact constantly in mind. But for this 
absolute certainty science could not conduct experi- 
ments along this line with any guarantee of accu- 
racy of result. 

The apparatus of Professor Hallock is very in- 
teresting and equally simple. In the first place, 
there is a series of hollow metallic spheres. Each 
of these spheres differs in size. Naturally each 
vibrates to a musical tone, all different. There are 
available, as it were, all the different vibrations 
which go to make up a melody that pleases the ears 
of great and small. Here then is the material, and 
Each of these balls 
or metallic spheres has a small hole at one side. 
Opposite this hole a membranous drum-head is 
placed. A lighted gas jet is placed on the farther 
side of the drum. This arrangement is entirely 
toward the point of vibration. Therefore, when the 
air inside the ball is made to vibrate by the musical 
sound corresponding to its tone pitch, the mem- 
brane also vibrates. Here is the curious part of it. 
The vibration is promptly communicated to the 
lighted gas jet on the farther side of the drum-head. 
The vibration causes the gas jet to jump and, there- 
fore, one sound of the voice is registered in an ob- 
jective fashion. Of course, while it would be very 
interesting, the mere photograph of a single vibra- 
tion would be practically valueless from a scientific 
standpoint. Professor Hallock has, however, uti- 
lized his method in a manner that seems destined 
to prove of very great value. He arranges a se- 
ries of the spheres, drum-heads and lights, so that 
each one responds to the tone of a musical scale. 
When the singer strikes C the C sphere vibrates, 
and so on through the gamut. Thus it may be 
seen that the voice, the sounds that it means, be- 
come matters to be seen rather than heard. In 
fact, a person who is totally deaf could tell, with a 
little practice, just exactly what these gas jets told 
in the way of music. It has been a very common 
and equally erroneous expression, from time im- 
memorial, that one had been to see the opera. 
Heretofore it has only been possible to listen to 
music, but these experiments of Professor Hallock 
will evidently render it possible to really see an 
opera, and at the same time hear it. To see musi- 
cal sounds is something few people ever expected 


the next thing is to utilize it. 
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would happen, but as has often occurred before, 
science has brought about the apparently impos- 
sible. As is well known to musicians and physiolo- 
gists, the pitch of a tone depends on the number of 
the vibrations or the rapidity with which the sound 
waves follow each other. The loudness of a tone 
depends upon the extent, the volume, of the sound 
waves. In the human voice the more powerful the 
air blast the greater is the extent of the vibrations. 
Hence, the louder the sound the more powerful 
must be the blast of air that produces it. Therefore 
it is plain to be seen that the more powerful the 
note or tone the more noticeable will be the effect 
upon the lighted gas jet on the farther side of the 
drum-head and spheres. The quality of any musi- 
cal tone depends altogether upon the relative power 
of the fundamental tone and that of the overtones 
or harmonics which accompany it. The less the 
fundamental tone is disturbed by overtones, the 
clearer and better is the quality of the voice. By 
means of Professor Hallock’s invention a singer 
may seat himself before the apparatus described, 
and, while rendering a song, may judge by the 
flaring gas jets exactly the range of his voice. In 
other words, he can descry every note from the 
highest to the lowest as each is sung. He also sees 
by means of the movement of the gas jets what 
overtones are present, and by counting these and 
then comparing the length of the jump of the jet 
corresponding to the fundamental C with the 
length of the jump of the jet corresponding to the 
overtones, he manages to gain an idea of the qual- 
itv of his voice. The value of this invention to sing- 
ers and to those whose profession it is to try voices 
is inestimable. Heretofore it has, of course, been 
possible for a person who was a judge of the sing- 
ing voice and a thorough musician to determine in 
a measure whether or no the person who sought his 
opinion could really sing. It was the judgment 
formed by knowledge, taste and long experience 
which qualified the expert to give an acceptable 
opinion in the matter. When this opinion has been 
unfavorable, ‘the person whose voice was tested has 
sometimes said that it was prejudice rather than a 
standard of merit which influenced their judge. The 
result of Professor Hallock’s experiments, it is be- 
lieved, will be this: The voice will receive what is 
practically a mechanical test, a test none the less ac- 
curate, not less professional than the estimate of 
the experienced musician would indicate, but one 
that is absolutely infallible. The person whose 
voice is tested with the Hallock apparatus can al- 
ways have a photegraph taken thereof, which will 
show a power exactly in accordance with the facts. 
The possibility of photographing the singer’s voice 
also renders it possible to give photographic certifi- 
cates of excellence. One of these days it is likely 
to become as common a matter to see a photograph 
of a person’s voice in the newspaper as it is of the 
face. Thus the great singers of the world can give 
ocular evidence of the power of their singing voices. 
When a new star appears in the operatic world, by 
means of the Hallock discoveries, the public may 
become thoroughly familiarized with his or her 
singing powers before they have heard the voice. 
The result of these experiments will be, scien- 
tists say, ultimately far greater even than this. 





















The Fighting Téiméraire..Henry Newboldt.. Longman's 


It was eight bells ringing, 
For the morning watch was done, 
And the gunner’s lads were singing 
b As they polished every gun. 
It was eight bells ringing, 
And the gunner’s lads were singing, 
For the ship she rode a-swinging, 
As they polished every gun. 


Oh! to see the linstock lighting, 
Témeéraire! Téméraire! 

Oh! to hear the round-shot biting, 
Téméraire! Téméraire! 

Oh! to see the linstock lighting, 
And to hear the round-shot biting, 
For we're all in love with fighting 
On the Fighting Téméraire. 


It was noontide ringing, 
And the battle just begun, 

When the ship her way was winging, 
As they loaded every gun. 

It was noontide ringing, 

When the ship her way was winging, 

And the gunner’s lads were singing 
As they loaded every gun. 


There'll be many grim and gory, 
Téméraire! Téméraire! 
There’ll be few to tell the story, 
Téméraire! Téméraire! 
There'll be many grim and gory, 
There’ll be few to tell the story, 
But we'll all be one in glory 
With the Fighting Téméraire. 


There’s a far bell ringing 
At the setting of the sun, 
And a phantom voice singing 
Of the great days done. 
There’s a far bell ringing 
And a phantom voice singing 
Of renown forever clinging 
To the great days done. 


Now the sunset breezes shiver, 
Téméraire! Témeéraire! 

And she’s fading down the river, 
Téméraire! Téméraire! 

Now the sunset breezes shiver, 

And she’s fading down the river, 

But in England’s song forever 
She’s the Fighting Téméraire. 


The Whippoorwill,...Henry van Dyke...The Builders* 

Do you remember, father,— 

It seems so long ago,— 

The days we fished together 
Along the Pocono? 

On the edge of dark I waited 
For you, beside the mill; 

And there I heard a hidden bird 
That chanted “whip-poor-will!” 
“Whippoorwill! whippoorwill!” 
Sad and shrill—“‘whippoorwill!” 

The place was all deserted: 

The mill-wheel hung at rest; 

The lonely star of evening 
Was quivering in the west; 


* Charles Scribner’s Sons, New York, publishers. 12mo, 


$1.50. 
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The veil of dusk was falling, 

The winds were folded still, 
And everywhere the trembling air 
Re-echoed “whip-poor-will!” 
“Whippoorwill! whippoorwill!”’ 
Sad and shrill—‘‘whippoorwill!”’ 

























































You seemed so long in coming; 
I was a little lad; 

I had not learned the lessons 
That make men wise and sad. 

I dreamed of human sorrow, 
And felt my bosom fill 

With the far-off pain that haunts the strain 
Of mournful whip-poor-will. 
“Whippoorwill! whippoorwill!” 
Sad and shrill—whippoorwill!” 


’Twas but a shadowy trouble 
That lightly passed away; 

I’ve come to know the substance 
Of sorrow, since that day. 

And nevermore at twilight, 

Beside the silent mill, 

I'll wait for you, in the falling dew, 
And hear the whip-poor-will. 
“Whippoorwill! whippoorwill!” 
Sad and shrill—“whippoorwil!”’ 


But if you still remember, 
In that sweet land of light, 

The shades of grief that touch us 
Along this edge of night, 

I think our earthly mourning 
And all our mortal ill, 

To you must seem like a boy’s sad dream, 
Who hears the whip-poor-will. 
“Whippoorwill! whippoorwill!”’ 

A passing thrill—‘whippoorwill!” 





The Secret,Harriet Prescott Spofford,In Titian’s Garden* 


Nay! nay! I have not told you yet! 

I cannot tell you while you let 

Your heart shake so. Here, lend your ear— 
Ah, God in heaven, have no fear! 

’Tis I, not you, should quake, for lo, 

This many a year I’ve trembled so 

When in the dead of the dark I heard 

The whistle of a waking bird, 

Or saw the moon, with leprous stain 
Look through the waiting window-pane, 
As if a ghost stood there a space 

With eyes that lit the troubled place, 
What time the arras on the wall 

Let all its shadows rise and fall, 

And strange soft rustlings swept the room, 
And ghoul and goblin filled the gloom, 
Appalling shapes with threatening gleams, 
Till back I cowered to my dreams! 











Sometimes the wind comes up and sings 
Like a lost soul; the great shield rings 
Against the wainscot. Give a glance, 
The knight in armor, with his lance, 
Half stirs and lifts a murderous arm; 
Icy, and curdling with alarm, 

I cry out, and the echoes cry— 

Oh, so I heard that voice once—I— 
And the wind wails on as before 

Over the wild and lonely moor. 




















CHOICE 





Nay, hear me; I must tell you now— 
Damp, damp, the sweat stands on my. brow, 
And cold, the very cold of the grave 
Creeps up. Help! help me, you who save! 
I dare not meet that awful face, 

Going unshriven and without grace! 

Deep in no grave can I find rest 

With this dark secret in my breast. 

i Oh, priest, assoil me, ere the glass 

Suffer those slipping sands to pass. 


Pain at my heart a dagger pricks— 
Quick, to my lips the crucifix! 

Life, like those sands, is slipping fast, 
And I shall be unsained at last! 

Oh, priest, the pang is past. And now 
Let me make haste to tell you how 
The thing was done. For you must see 
The wreck I am I could not be 

In those lost years. 


My arm was strong; 
My blood went singing such a song 
Of life and joy along my veins, 
As in May moons and flowery lanes 
Lovers go singing proud and glad, 
And what I wanted, that I had! 
Oh, had I never at the first 
Pursued— Alas, I was accursed! 
Oh, had I never— For Christ’s sake, 
Were it a dream and I could wake! 
But I was young, and what so bold? 
Now I am old, old, very old! 
Now I am nothing but a pain— 
Oh, priest, the agony again! 
Sign me the sign of the cross! Draw near! 
Wait, I will breathe it in your ear. 
*Twas I— Nay, start not! Oh, ’twas I 
That— Listen! Do not let me die 
Till I have told you! Turn your head— 
Those eyes, those awful eyes of the dead 
Shining like corpse-lights! Give me breath— 
Unsained—unshriven—God! Is this death! 


The Sguirrel’s Road, James Buckham, The Heart of Life * 
It zigzags through the pastures brown, 
And climbs old Pine Hill to its crown, 
With many a broken stake and rail, 
And gaps where beds of ivy trail. 

In hollows of its mossy top 

The pine-cone and the acorn drop; 
While, here and there, aloft is seen 

A timid, waving plume of green, 
Where some shy seed has taken hold 
With slender roots in moss and mold. 


The squirrel, on his frequent trips 
With corn and mast between his lips, 
Glides in and out from rail to rail, 
With ears erect and flashing tail. 
Sometimes he stops, his spoil laid by, 
To frisk and chatter merrily, 

Or wash his little elfin face, 

With many a flirt and queer grimace. 
Anon he scolds a passing crow, 
Jerking his pert tail to and fro, 

Or scurries like a frightened thief 

At shadow of a falling leaf. 

All day along his fence-top road 

He bears his harvest, load by load; 
The acorn with its little hat; 

The butternut, egg-shaped and fat; 
The farmer’s corn, from shock and wain; 


* Copeland & Day, Boston, publishers. 75 cents. 
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Cheek-pouches-full of mealy grain; 
Three-cornered beechnuts, thin of shell; 
The chestnut, burred and armored well; 
And walnuts, with their tight green coats 


Close buttoned round their slender throats. 


A busy little workman he, 

Who loves his task, yet labors free, 
Stops when he wills, to frisk and bark, 
And never drudges after dark! 

I love to hear his chirring cry, 

When rosy sunrise stains the sky, 

And see him flashing in his toil, 

While frost like snow encrusts the soil. 
With tail above his back, he sails 

Along the angles of the rails, 

Content to gain two rods in three, 
And have sure highway from his tree. 
Dear is the old-time squirrel way, 
With mosses green and lichens gray,— 
The straggling fence, that girds the hill, 


And wanders through the pine woods still. 


I loved it in my boyhood time, 
I love it in my manhood’s prime, 
Would in the corn-field I could lie, 


And watch the squirrels zigzag by! 


Irish Ivy. .....Nora Hopper..... Under Quicken Boughs 
Ivy of Ireland in my garden grows 
Beside the foxglove that the wild bee knows, 
More dear to me than lavender or rose. 


Gray moths about it flit and gold wasps hum: 
The bees salute it softly as they come: 
The east wind loiters by it and is dumb— 


Or whispers very lightly of green rings, 
The hollow raths, the fairy-people springs, 
And buried days when Boholaun had wings, 


And rode amid the unforgotten Shee. 
Or the west wind comes, laughing from the sea, 
And tells the youngest leaves of days to be, 


When Eri’s grievous wound is healed, and she 
Shall lift her gracious head, and, smiling, see 
Her children coming crowned about her knee. 


Ivy of Ireland, is the promise clear? 
You climb towards the light ‘twixt hope and fear. 
But would to God the day we wait were here! 


Popule, Vive Precor, K.T. Hinkson, Westminister Budget 


The blinding sky’s unkind, 
The day has dust and glare, 
The poplar holds the wind. 
In her cage of light and air, 
Makes of her leaves a snare 
To keep the wind confined; 
All in the breathless glare 
The poplar holds the wind. 


O cool and beautiful 
Her leaves of silver gray 
Hang in the wind so cool 
In the blind and breathless day! 
Turn in the wind at play, 
Fresh as a little pool 
That in the forest gray 
Holds silver fins and cool. 


All other trees are still, 
The oak, the elm, and the beech, 
But the poplar hath her fill 
Of soft and gracious speech. 
The winds are out of reach 
: Beyond the sea and the hill 
For the oak, and elm, and beech, 
But the poplar hath her fill. 
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It is often said that the one industry left entirely 
to the management of women is the one which has 
made the least progress in the last two hundred 
years. Nevertheless, during this 
time it has been the inevitable 
and limitless topic of conversa- 
tion wherever two or three housekeepers are gath- 
ered together,and there hasbeensome ground for the 
opinion that the question would never be solved 
until men solved it. And vet by far the best work 
on the subject thathasthus far appeared comes from 
a woman, Lucy Maynard Salmon, a professor in 
Vassar College.* In thoroughness, clearness, and 
convenient reference, this book is a model for 
writers on economic questions, and yet the general 
reader will hardly lay it down without finishing it, 
however uninterested in the subject he may pre- 
viously have been. The mere words “redemp- 
tioners,” “freewillers,’ “indentured servants,” are 
terms for the imagination to juggle with, locking 
up within themselves such romances and tragedies 
as we know them to stand for. 

But it is hardly as an appeal to the imagination 
that Miss Salmon’s book is put forth, but as one of 
the first, and, so far as I know, the most complete 
scientific treatise yet presented on a subject in- 
credibly neglected by students of economics. The 
reasons given by Miss Salmon for this neglect are 
more reasonable than the one frequently assigned— 
the unimportance of thesubject. Anindustry employ- 
ing one and a half million of people, and “to whom 
employers pay annually, at the lowest rough esti- 
mate in cash wages more than $218,000,000, for 
whose support they pay, at the lowest estimate, an 
equal amount, and through whose hand passes so 
large a part of the finished products of other forms 
of labor,” certainly deserves a place in the economic 
discussion of the day. Three reasons are assigned 
by Miss Salmon: (1) The capital invested is small; 
(2) no combinations have been formed; (3) the 
products are transient. 

It is difficult to secure full data, because “the va- 
rious bureaus of labor, both national and state, con- 
sider only those subjects for the investigation of 
which there is a recognized demand.” ; 
Public opinion has not yet demanded a scientific 
treatise on domestic service, and until it does the 
bureaus of labor cannot be expected to supply ma- 
terial for such discussion. 

The tables carefully prepared by Miss Salmon 
afford much material for discussion, and for val- 
uable deductions. They also present some unex- 
pected facts; for instance, that the Boston cook 
earns absolutely more than does the average city 
teacher in Albany, Atlanta, Baltimore, New Or- 
leans, Paterson, Rochester, and Syracuse. 

As an indication of the value of the book for 
reference, it may be stated that these tables show 
the number of domestic employees in the United 
States, their birthplaces, the number of persons to 
each domestic employed in the various states and 


Miss Salmon’s Domes- 
tic Service 


*Domestic Science. By Lucy Maynard Salmon. The 


Macmillan Co., New York, $2.00. 


in the fifty largest cities, the number of women in 
domestic service compared with the number in 
other gainful occupations, the average weekly 
wages, variously classified, and other very sugges- 
tive data. 

The most impressive thought which one brings 
away from the book is not expressly accentuated 
therein—namely, that the most hopeful aspect of 
the whole problem is that even in the employment 
which reaches lowest socially, human beings prefer 
abstract to material values. They prefer freedom, 
personal dignity, and the respect of their fellow- 
men—both of and above their own class—to money 
and comparative ease. 

The servility of manner and thought required of 
the “servant” make that term so obnoxious that 
young women who definitely prefer housework, and 
could get it all the year around, will starve on short 
time in detested mills rather than to have that term 
applied to them, and be called by their Christian 
names by strangers. It is unfortunate for house- 
keepers that these are apt to be the more intelligent 
and spirited girls. It is due to the fact that there 
are but few who find domestic service desirable 
under present conditions, that it is the only industry 
which has been able to maintain uniformly high 
wages without strikes and combinations. There 
are, of course, industrial disadvantages in addition 
to the social: There is no chance for promotion; 
no opening into kindred occupations; it requires 
but little effort to become proficient; “in no other oc- 
cupation involving the same amount of intelligent 
work do the results seem so literally ephemeral; 
there is no organization; the hours are long and ir- 
regular; and Sundays are working days. The 
American dislikes competition with the foreign- 
born and colored element. 

“Years of patient, laborious, unremitting inves- 
tigation must be given to all household affairs 
before any appreciable advance can be made,” 
Miss Salmon says; but she also says, “The 
social barriers that now prevent so effectually 
the entrance into domestic service of  in- 
telligent, well educated, capable, and efficient per- 
sons can all be swept away if employers are willing 
to make the effort.” 

The effort, as outlined by Miss Salmon is, after 
all, so small, not only comparatively but absolutely, 
that we shall deserve the vexations of inefficient ser- 
vice if we do not at least make the experiment. 

Among the more immediate reform measures 
proposed are the substitution of “employee” or 
some other term for the obnoxious word “servant;” 
the regulation of the cap and apron; the recognition 
of intellectual and spiritual aspirations, and of the 
natural and proper social instincts common to both 
rich and poor, to educated and uneducated. 

It is impossible within the limits of a single no- 
tice to comment upon all the salient points of this 
valuable book. It marks an era in the development 
of domestic service. 


No person ever had as much written and printed 
about them in the same length of time as Queen 











Victoria has during the present year. The news- 
papers and magazines, not only 
of England but the world, have 
. teemed with articles, and the 
number of books treating directly of the queen and 
her reign goes well up toward a hundred. The 
Literary World for July contains a bibliography of 
jubilee literature, and from the same source we 
reprint the following notes: 

“In all that has been written concerning the 
Diamond Jubilee, the personality of the woman 
who has outlived almost every man or woman old 
enough to remember intelligently the time when 
she ascended England’s throne, has been kept most 
prominent. Only incidentally, with one or two ex- 
ceptions, have the great historic, political, social, 
scientific, educational, religious, and literary charac- 
ters and characteristics of the past sixty years been 
dealt with. The articles by William T. Stead in 
the Review of Reviews, by Thomas F. Bayard in 
The Century Magazine, by H. D. Trail, J. Henni- 
ker Heaton, W. E. Bear, and E. Salmon in the 
Fortnightly Review, by Sir Richard Temple, M. de 
Pressensé, and Theodore Barth in Cosmopolis (all 
in June issues) are worthy of close study. Speak- 
ing of the personality of the Queen and the far- 
reaching family influence of the royal family in 
European politics, M. Pressensé says: : 

“Imagine what this aged lady, so modest in ap- 
pearance, who is drawn about in her grounds at a 
walking pace in a donkey-carriage, can say to her- 
self: ‘My son will reign one day over the United 
I\ingdom; my grandson is Emperor of Germany 
and king of Prussia; one of my granddaughters is 
Empress of Russia; I have a son who reigns over 
the modest duchy of Saxe-Coburg Gotha; one of 
my daughters was Empress of Germany; one of my 
grandsons is Grand Duke of Hesse; I have grand- 
daughters who will reign over Roumania and 
Greece; the King of the Belgians and the King of 
Portugal are my cousins; all Germany is full of my 
offshoots and of their allies, and outside the Catho- 
lic dynasties of Austria-Hungary, of Italy, of Spain, 
and the Bourbons of France there is not a royal 
house which does not lift its eyes toward me as 
towards the venerable mother and source of this in- 
exhaustiblestream of Majesties and Highnesses.”’’ ”’ 

“Our province is not to criticise or give personal 
opinions upon monarchial institutions or upon 
Queen Victoria, but to bring briefly before the 
reader the books just issued which give details of 
Queen Victoria, gathered almost to the last days of 
the great jubilee pageant. 

“A book so timely as to make it of high value to 
every editor, government official, and student of 
history is Justin McCarthy’s A History of Our Own 
Times from 1880 to the Diamond Jubilee (Harper), 
really an additional volume to his well-known work, 
The History of Our Own Times, published in 
1878 and 1880. “Our own times,” in the new vol- 
ume, does not mean anything broader than the 
last seventeen years in Great Britain or the British 
colonies, or those lands in which Great Britain has 
had relationship of some sort. Of the great events 
of the last seventeen years only those affecting Brit- 
ish life and thought are referred to. 

“All persons of culture will go back, when sounds 
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of Jubilee have died away, to the interesting pages 
of Justin McCarthy, in which he gives his frank ac- 
count of such political contemporaries as Balfour, 
Bright, Chamberlain, Dilke, Gladstone, Harcourt, 
Jameson, Laboucheére, Lowe, the two Morleys, Par- 
nell, Peel, Rhodes, Rosebery, and General Wolse- 
ley, and such men of letters and art as Browning, 
Freeman, George Eliot, Lord Leighton, Madox 
Brown, Cardinal Manning, Mill, Morris, Rosetti, 
Stevenson, Swinburne, Tennyson, and many others, 
with all of whom he came in personal contact. 

“A thoroughly enjoyable book is The Personal 
Life of Queen Victoria, by Sarah A. Tooley (Dodd, 
Mead & Co.). It is anecdotal and gossipy almost 
to extreme, and unreservedly eulogistic of the 
woman whom the writer does not hesitate to call 
“our greatest monarch.” But the account possesses 
a simple, human interest, which makes it worth 
reading. The book is profuse in illustrations, 
which are interesting, whether good, bad, or indif- 
ferent, authentic or imaginative. 

“The Private Life of the Queen, by a member of 
the royal household (Appleton), differs from all the 
other books of which the Sovereign of England is 
the subject. ‘My intention,’ this writer says, ‘is 
merely to paint a family portrait of a dear old lady 
who, were she the chatelaine of a country house, 
or the schoolmistress of a primitive country village, 
would be admired and loved by her neighbors in 
the parish for her wisdom and good works, and by 
her family and servants as a good mother and mis- 
tress. The walls and pictures will faithfully repro- 
duce the patterns familiar to her in her own private 
rooms; the pictures will be those which she has 
gathered round her as mementos in her privacy of 
all she holds worthy in the past and present, and 
the accessories will be exact replicas of those of 
which she makes daily use.’ And she has given 
us interiors done with the finish of the old Dutch 
masters of the Queen’s residences at Windsor, 
Buckingham, and Osborne; has taken us through 
the rooms, even to the kitchen, and showed us the 
plate, the china, and the linen. 

“Sir Edwin Arnold’s Victoria, Queen and Em- 
press, which originally appeared in the Daily Tele- 
graph of September 23, 1896, has been reprinted by 
Longmans, Green & Co., in a handy little book. It 
is professedly a panegyric, and is almost fulsome in 
its praises for the monarch for whose reign ‘history 
herself must find her tablets too narrow for any 
complete chronicle.’ Yet the writer records in a 
convenient and acceptable form many statistics il- 
lustrating the progress, since 1837, of the empire 
which now covers ten million square miles and 
claims the allegiance of three hundred and twenty 
million subjects. 

“Queen Victoria: aSouvenir of the Record Reign, 
by David Williamson, is a profusely-illustrated ac- 
count of the events in the life of Queen Victoria, 
gotten up specially for the great celebration of the 
sixtieth anniversary of her reign (Ward, Lock & 
Co.); and The Life of Victoria, our Queen and Em- 
press (Warne) is simply told for English children by 
Mrs. L. Valentine, who hopes ‘it will show them 
how life has been made happier to their nation in 
many ways unknown before; how many inventions 
have been brought to use; and how, by God’s mercy 
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their country has at its head a queen who, by her 
good government, prudence, and decision in state 
affairs, kindness of heart and homely ways of life, 
has set her people and the world at large an exam- 
ple of duty and love, which has been and will be a 
worthy one to follow throughout all time.’ 
“Almost all the books which were specially pre- 
pared for the Jubilee of 1887 have been revised and 
brought down to date of the present Jubilee.” 


Mr. Richard Harding Davis’s new novel,* in ad- 
dition to being well received by the critics, is find- 
ing hosts of readers. For a month past it has 
been dividing honors very closely 
with Mr. Allen’s The Choir In- 
visible, so far as sales are con- 
cerned. The Tribune declares that there are “two 
reasons why Mr. Davis should be congratulated 
upon his new story: 

“In the first place, he has given us in it the novel 
of life in a revolutionary South American State for 
which we have long been waiting, and, furthermore, 
he has made it a revelation of his finest gifts. His 
originality and skill in the construction of a brief 
story have long since been recognized; his anima- 
tion and accuracy in descriptive narrative have won 
him a wide and a faithful public; but he has done 
enough work of an unsatisfactory nature to give the 
reader pause when it has come to acknowledging 
in him a veritable master of the art of fiction. He 
is such a master in Soldiers of Fortune. His de- 
fects have disappeared. The cocksure mannerisms 
and what might be called the color of an inveterate 
commonplaceness have both been escaped. What 
is presented between the covers of this delightful 
novel is the work of a mature romancer, writing 
out of a full mind and sure of his ground. From 
all points of view it is a good book. In that rela- 
tion alone, to which reference has been made above, 
in its interpretation of the tone and movement of a 
South American state in its characteristic condi- 
tion of fermentation, we are persuaded that it is 
unusually sympathetic and exact. The reader is 
not left to cultivate an impulse of doubt. The whole 
thing moves with such artless celerity. Perhaps a 
President in the tropics does not play such a tor- 
tuous game as that of Alvarez of the present 
story; perhaps the new dictator in the field is less 
of the melodramatic individual that we find Mr. 
Davis’s Mendoza; but he has certainly made these 
two men lifelike and convincing, he has painted in 
Mme. Alvarez just the sort of ambitious woman 
who might be expected to stand at the centre of 
such a crisis as that in the affairs of Olancho which 
is here described, and the background is fitted to 
the actors, the scene is absolutely vivid and delud- 
ing. We are made to participate in the events 
which have given a new power to the novelist’s pen, 
and there is not a page in the book which fails of 
its effect.” 


Mr. Davis’s Soldiers 
of Fortune 


The papers which Mamie Dickens contributed 
to various magazines about her father have, since 





*Soldiers of Fortune. By Richard Harding Davis. 
With illustrations by C.D. Gibson. Octavo, pp. 364, $1.50. 
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her death, been brought together* and published by 
E. P. Dutton & Co. “These 
sketches of the domestic life of 
the great novelist,” says the New 
York Times, “will be read with interest, for they give 
details which have not been given in Foster’s 
Memoir, and Miss Dickens is careful to assure us 
that the only genuine Life of her father, published 
with any authority, is A Life of Charles Dickens, 
by John Foster. Those who can remember Mr. 
Charles Dickens, as he stood on the platform at his 
public readings, will not be surprised to hear that 
there never existed, perhaps, in all the world a more 
tidy or methodical creature. He was tidy in every- 
thing, in his mind, in his person, in his work, in his 
writing table, in his correspondence, and, in fact, in 
his whole life. His punctuality also was something 
‘almost frightful’ to an unpunctual mind. And 
it was simply another phase of his extreme tidi- 
ness. 

“When at work he was, with rare exceptions, al- 
ways alone. Absolute quiet was essential, and yet 
in his leisure hours the bustle of a great city was 
his greatest recreation. His study in Devonshire 
Terrace, where he wrote many of his early works, 
was a pretty room, with steps leading into the gar- 
den, with an extra baize door to keep out all sounds 
and noise. The study at Tavistock House was more 
elaborate, and opened into the drawing-room. At 
Gad’s Hill, he first made a study from one of the 
large spare sleeping rooms of the house, as the 
window there overlooked the beautiful and favorite 
view. Afterward he occupied for years a smaller 
room, looking into the back garden. And later on 
he established himself in the room which Mr. Luke 
Fildes has made famous in his picture, The Empty 
Chair. 

“When writing one of his novels he always lived 
with his creations. Their joys were his joys, and 
their sorrows his sorrows. After his portrayal of 
Little Nell he mourned like a father for this little 
child of his brain. The amount of work which he 
could accomplish varied greatly at certain times. 
His mornings were invariably spent at his desk. 
The time between breakfastand luncheon was given 
over to work. His manuscript was usually written 
upon white slips, though sometimes upon blue 
paper. And there were mornings when it would be 
impossible for him to fill even one of these slips. 
On one occasion he wrote: ‘I am sitting at home, 
patiently waiting, for Oliver Twist is not yet ar- 
rived.’ Miss Dickens only remembers one occa- 
sion when her father employed an amanuensis, and 
that was when he dictated to his sister-in-law The 
Child’s History of England. He always wrote 
with a quill pen and blue ink, and never used a lead 
pencil. His objection to the use of a lead pencil 
was so great that even his personal memoranda 
were always written in ink.” 


Charles Dickens at 
Work 


Mr. Du Maurier’s Martiant is receiving many 
good words from the critics, and is having a large 
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sale, although in this respect there is no indication 
‘hat it will rival the phenomenal 
success of Trilby. From Mr. 
William Dean Howells’ review 
in Harper’s Weekly we take the following para- 
graphs: 

“The atmosphere of the book is that which Du 
Maurier has shown that he loves best; it is much 
the same as that of Peter Ibbetson and of Trilby; it 
is a blend of both; it is the air of a refined rather 
than a moralized Bohemia; it is all in art-land, love- 
land, comrade-land. People stand about and talk; 
they dream and ache and thrill; but they do not act 
a great deal, and many of them do not arrive any- 
where. The social philosophy is that of Thackeray’s 
novels, and is much averse to snobs, which it is 
assumed we all are, but need not be if we were very 
brave, and above the mean motives that actuate 
people in society. I do not find that a very strong 
philosophy; its rule of conduct is as difficult of ap- 
plication as the old principle of lifting one’s self by 
one’s waistband, if one would rise. But it is a 
harmless convention, and it will at least enable us 
to abhor snobbery until we get rid of the conditions 
that produce it. The author puts off this good 
time, in his aspiration for it, until we shall all have 
been influenced by the nobler civilization of Mars; 
but perhaps it will not be so long as that. 

“In the meanwhile I think there are more agree- 
able people (mostly of gigantic stature) in The 
Martian, than there were in Trilby; and for me 
Barty Josselin is a more winning personality than 
even the heroine so widely known through that 
book. There is an unfailing charm in his character; 
he is lovable from the beginning to the end, and 
such as, loving him, you could wish him to be in 
most circumstances. His personal quality is less 
appreciable in his later than in his earlier life, in 
his prosperity than in his adversity; but that is 
inevitable. The story throngs with interesting fig- 
ures, like that European world which is so different 
in its variety of tongues, classes, religions, educa- 
tions, from our plain American hemisphere, with 
its one English speech, its level of intelligence, and 
its variation of richer and poorer. What a lot of 
color it all has over there, ,what picturesqueness, 
what movement! But they have to pay for 
their game with much candle, and we who look 
on from this distance can have more pleasure 
in it. 

“T fancy we can see it better, and that this is 
what gives such books as Du Maurier’s and Thack- 
eray’s their greater charm for us. We are not in 
the procession, and we know better how it looks 
than they who are. I dare say we do not know 
quite so well how true the picture of it is; and I may 
be wrong in doubting some of those kindhearted 
aristocrats, whom Du Maurier tries rather hard for, 
and those high-hearted commoners of beauty and 
genius, who are neither abased nor self-abased be- 
fore their superiors. Nearly everybody in the 
book is either a title, or a beauty or a genius (often 
both), except the supposed narrator; and I re- 
member that even he is finally a baronet.” 


George Du Maurier’s 
Last Novel 


The charge is constantly brought against ama- 
teurs of ornithology, by those who regard the study 
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‘of birds as a science and life-work, that their writ- 
ings are inexcusably inaccurate; 
and too often, measured strictly, 
the charge is well sustained. In 
the general ignorance of editors and publishers’ 
readers as to this specialty, essays and books deal- 
ing with birds in a manner calculated to please or- 
dinary readers are allowed to go into print with a 
sad quantity of erroneous and fanciful statements; 
or, if nothing worse, offering ancient and trite 
knowledge as something new and startling. 

This prompts, of course, a revival of the old 
quarrel between the recluse pundit—the Egyptian 
priest of science—and the alertly-minded outsider, 
who holds that the discoveries of the laboratory are 
useless unless they are broadcast, since the treas- 
ures of knowledge, like those of gold, are of no 
practical value until brought out of the vaults and 
circulated. 

So long as these good people dispute standing 
back to back they produce no result; but if they 
will turn about and search the matter face to face 
they will discover that, as usual, the truth lies be- 
tween them. 

Unquestionably, the writer who can interpret to 
us of the generality, the mysteries of bird-life as in- 
vestigators have studied them out, is doing an im- 
portant service; but it is also indisputable that he 
ought to know his subject accurately before he 
makes the attempt. It is unfortunately true, how- 
ever, that the popular taste seems to prefer the 
error, but that is because it takes statements on 
trust. “Being almost impossible, and unsupported 
by evidence, it is the derivation most popularly ac- 
cepted,” says Newton, with fine cynicism, regard- 
ing a matter ornithological in which a poet was 
concerned. 

One excuse for the deficiencies of those who have 
wished to make literary use of the little they really 
knew, but the great deal that they felt about birds, 
has been that they had no means of learning better, 
short of devoting impracticable time and trouble to 
original study; and it is true that hitherto there has 
been no general book of ornithology which was 
trustworthy, modern, comprehensive, and at the 
same time untechnical and juicy. 

This plea can no longer serve them, for, in addi- 
tion to the half-dozen excellent text-books upon 
American birds lately placed within reach of every 
one, we are now provided, in Professor Alfred 
Newton’s Dictionary,* with a work embracing the 
essential part of the knowledge of all birds, the 
world over. 

Here is a mine of material for bird-lore—stimu- 
lus and food for the imagination, and a guide by 
which to control it. The book has more than 
1,150 pages, octavo, of close type, of which 120 are 
an introduction forming a history of the science, 
from the time of Pliny down to the latest anatom- 
ical studies of Dr. Hans Gadow, whose contribu- 
tions as assistant editor are an exceedingly 


Alfred Newton’s Dic- 
tionary of Birds 


* A Dictionary of Birds, by Alfred Newton, assisted by 
Hans Gadow, with contributions from Richard Lydekker, 
Charles S. Roy and R. W. Shufeldt. London, Adam and 
Charles Black, 1893-1896. New York, The Macmillan Co., 
agents; II1I2 pages, many illustrations, 8vo. 
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important part of the whole. This introduction is 
intensely interesting reading, even to a layman, 
because it is very curious to note how, until quite 
recently, men’s minds were so hampered by scho- 
lasticism and traditions, not to mention religious 
dogma, that when they approached even so matter- 
of-fact and seemingly open a subject as a_ bird's 
behavior and relationships, they remained blind for 
a long time to what seems to us among the most 
obvious of facts and relationships. This historical 
review emphasizes anew how very uncertain a 
thing the “scientific mind” really is; and how re- 
cently the pundits have been willing to concede 
that they had not reached the limit of knowledge. 

This Dictionary of Birds, which is alphabetically 
arranged, avoiding the forbidding appearance and 
taxonomic pitfalls of a classified arrangement, is 
based upon the many articles contributed to the 
ninth edition of the Encyclopedia Brittanica, by 
Professor Newton, who holds the chair of com- 
parative anatomy and zoology at Cambridge Uni- 
versity; but all have been revised and modified to 
date, and a great number of names, articles, and 
cover-references have been intercalated; so that if, 
“on meeting with a caracara, a Koel, or a paauw, a 
leather-head, a mollymawk, or a tom-fool”—ah, how 
liable all of us are to do so, my brethren!—you “are 
at a loss to know what kind of a bird is intended 
by the author,” you have only to refer to this vol- 
ume for the information. A man that will intro- 
duce himself to us in that genial manner need not 
be dreaded as a Dryasdust; and when we turn the 
pages and find them enlivened with hundreds of 
excellent and artistic engravings, we feel that here 
is an exact science that is also an entertaining one. 
Opening at random, for example, we are pleased to 
learn that the skylark is in no danger of extinction. 
“Not only does it frequent almost all unwooded dis- 
tricts in this quarter of the world,” says our author, 
“making known its presence throughout spring and 
summer everywhere it occurs, by its gladsome and 
heart-lifting notes, but, unlike most birds, its num- 
bers increase with the spread of agricultural im- 
provement, and since the beginning of the century 
the extended breadth of arable land in Great Brit- 
ain must have multiplied manifold the lark-popula- 
tion of the country.” This will be good news for 
poets yet unborn. 

But, beyond the hundreds of judicious and 
sprightly paragraphs upon particular birds, this 
volume has concise and authoritative treatises upon 
all the more general aspects of the subject, such as 
the anatomy, treated under many feature-heads, 
feathers (a most curious study), color, geographical 
distribution, migration—still left one of the mysteries 
of natural history—nesting-habits, singing and so 
on. The index is so minute, and the cover-refer- 
encing so complete that one ought to be able, by 
following out any line of inquiry, to get a full idea 
of all that is known upon it. In short, this dic- 
tionary is indispensable to the ornithologist who 
seeks to know more than merely the ways of his 
own door-yard birds. There is no question that 
the author’s earnest wish, expressed at the close of 
his preface, will be realized, and that “this diction- 
ary will aid a few who wish to study ornithology in 
a scientific spirit, as well as many who regard the 
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pursuit as a pastime, while I even dare indulge the 
hope that persons indifferent to the pleasures of 
natural history, except when highly colored pic- 
tures are presented to them by popular writers, may 
find in it some correction to the erroneous impres- 
sions commonly conveyed by sciolists posing as in- 


structors.”’ 










Mr. Madison Cawein’s latest volume of 
poetry, In the Garden of Dreams, is receiving much 
favorable comment. Book News says that it 
“shows a gratifying departure from some of the 
minor defects which have characterized his earlier 
volumes. There is here less ruggedness in rhythm, 
less eccentricity in rhyme. His love of nature 
breathes from every page, and he sees her with a 
true and eager eye.” 

Mrs. Harriet Prescott Spofford’s new book, 
In Titian’s Garden and Other Poems (Copeland & 
Day, Boston), “as a whole makes very pretty read- 
ing,” says The Atlantic. “It leaves an impression 
on the mind like that of an evening stroll along a 
country lane when twilight throws a mellow charm 
over the fields, and as we walk the succession of 
pleasant sights and sounds brings a gracious feeling 
of rest to the heart.” 

——The Heart of Life, by James Buckham (Cope- 
land & Day, Boston) is the sixth issue of the Oaten 
Stop series of poems by our younger lyrists. “The 
poems of Mr. Buckham are charmingly simple and 
natural,” says The Independent. “In them we 
find no straining after the phrase, no evidence of 
unhealthy thought, no refinements of technical fin- 
ish, made at the cost of open-hearted freshness. 
Mr. Buckham’s voice is slender and low, but it is 
musical and genuine.” 

—aAuthors and Publishers, a Manual of Sug- 
gestions for Beginners in Literature (G. P. Putnam's 
Sons, New York), appears in a seventh edition, re- 
written, with much additional material. “Although 
prepared as a manual,” says The Sun, “it is clear 
that this volume appeals to the general reader. 
Neither is the reason far to seek. Amid the ‘ca- 
lamities and quarrels’ of authors, their publishers 
have held a distinguished place. The authors have 
taken the public into their confidence concerning 
the record of their business transactions, and in re- 
gard generally to their disappointments, perplex- 
ities or irritations, details which other kinds of 
workers have preferred, as a rule, to consider mat- 
ters personal to themselves and to their business 
agents. But the effect of the authors’ outcries has 
been to awaken a curiosity as to the merits of their 
griefs, and so the interest in an exposition like the 
present one of their relations with publishers as 
they are and as they ought to be, is accounted for. 
It is not too late in the day to outline the contents 
of the volume. These describe the arrangements 
for: (1) Books published at the risk and expense 
of the publisher; (2) books published for account 
of the author, 7. ¢., at the author’s risk and expense, 
or in which he assumes a portion of the investment; 
and (3) for productions first printed in periodicals 
or encyclopedias. In this division the subject of 
copyright is explained. Part II. describes the 
making of books on its technical side, including 
binding and illustrating.” 





















































































Here are some poems I love, poems that I want 
other people to love, poems that I feel sure will 
make new friends here in the pages of Current Lit- 
erature, and I do not know whom to thank for the 
existence of one of them. 

When one has a burden of gratitude and no 
place to deposit it, it grows with time to have a pe- 
culiarly tender quality; moreover in these days of 
passionate self-advertising there is something very 
ingratiating in the spirit that produces an exquisite 
thing and accepts no aggrandizement therefor; 
there is no shadow of reproach necessarily attach- 


Thy breast is heaped like mountain snows, 
Thy cheek is like the blushing rose, 
Thine eyes as black as ripened sloes, 
Like diamonds do they glitter. 
I do not flatter like a fool 
The diamond is a cutting tool, 
The rose is thorny, snow is cool, 
And sloes are very bitter. 


THE STIRRUP CUP 
[ The Century, some ten years ago] 
My short and happy day is done, 
The long and lonesome night comes on, 
And at my door the pale horse stands 
To carry me to unknown lands. 


His whinny shrill, his pawing hoof, 
Sound dreadful as a gathering storm; 
And I must leave this sheltering roof, 
And joys of life so soft and warm— 


And joys of life so soft and warm— 
Good friends, the faithful and the true, 
My rosy children and my wife, 

So sweet to kiss, so fair to view— 


So sweet to kiss, so fair to view— 

The long and lonesome night comes on, 
And at my door the pale horse stands 
To carry me to unknown lands. 


CHANCE 
[The Atlantic, perhaps twenty years ago 
A lady comes on the morning mist, 
Lonely and terrible she, I wist; 
Bands of iron on wilful tresses, 
Gold and topaz about her wrist; 
Both day and dark her lips have kissed; 
With prince and peasant she makes her tryst; 
She soothes and stings and breaks her jesses, 
And flees exulting to whom she list. 


THE MERRY MIDNIGHT 
[The Lark, firstnumber, May, 1895) 
When i go to bed at night, 
Easy rests my tired head; 
Everything seems good and right— 
Daytime worries all are fled. 


Easy rests my tired head 
In the dark and silent room; 
Daytime worries all are fled, 
Joy is hidden in the gloom. 


In the dark and silent room 
Debonair romances wake; 

Joy is hidden in the gloom, 

Foolish fancies revel make 


A THIRD GROUP OF UNLAURELED SINGERS 


By RALPH VANCE 


ing to the process of signing a noble production, 
but I at least find a little special romance in the in- 
stinct that prefers not to do it; so perhaps I have 
treasured these little garnerings the more fondly 
because of their anonymity. 

Nevertheless, and not inconsistently as verbally 
appears, I should be glad to know who wrote each 
one, and the editor of this magazine is sympathetic- 
ally ready to give us all the benefit of any light any 
friendly reader may be kind enough to throw on the 
question of authorship. 

RALPH VANCE. 


Debonair romances wake, 

Bashful thoughts come out to play— 
Foolish fancies revel make, 

Daring hopes make holiday. 


Bashful thoughts come out to play 
When I go to bed at night; 

Daring hopes make holiday 
Everything seeems good and right. 


FAIR HELEN OF KIRKCONNELL 
[Old Scotch Ballad| 


I wish I were where Helen lies! 
Night and day on me she cries; 
O that I were where Helen lies, 
On fair Kirkconnell lea !* 


Curst be the heart that thought the thought, 
And curst the hand that fired the shot, 
When in my arms burd Helen dropt, 

And died to succor me! 


O think ye na my heart was sair, 

When my love dropt down and spake nae mair ! 
There did she swoon with meikle care 

On fair Kirkconnell lea. 


As I went down the water side, 
None but my foe to be my guide, 
None but my foe to be my guide, 
On fair Kirkconnell lea— 


I lighted down, my sword did draw, 
I hacked him in pieces sma’, 

I hacked him in pieces sma’, 

For her sake that died for me. 


O Helen fair, beyond compare! 
I'll make a garland of thy hair, 
Shal! bind my heart forevermair 
Until the day I dee! 


O that I were where Helen lies! 
Night and day on me she cries; 
Out of my bed she bids me rise, 


” 


Says, “‘ Haste, and come to me! 


O Helen fair! O Helen chaste! 

If I were with thee I were blest, 
Where thou lies low and takes thy rest 
On fair-Kirkconnell lea. 


I wish my grave were growing green, 
A winding sheet drawn ower my een, 
And I in Helen’s arms lying 

On fair Kirkconnell lea. 


I wish I were where Helen lies ! 
Night and day on me she cries, 
And I am weary of the skies, 
For her sake that died for me! 
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Upon a night long after I had died 

I rose and passed the portals of Her heart, 
Therein no wreck nor ruin I espied, 

But fair and quiet its dim-lit chambers lay, 

And a sweet silence breathed in every part. 

And I, who once had dwelt there, stood and sighed, 
And thought, “While I have slept in the cold clay, 
How soon the stains of grief were washed away, 
That soon some tenant new might here abide.” 
And as I thought, one quietly entered in, 

And in his hand a key to every door. 

I bowed my head and turned away and said: 
“Pardon me if I return here from the dead; 

I dwelt here once, though I dwell here no more.” 
But he the keys did place my hands within, 

And said: ‘““Whate’er thy steward’s is, is thine; 

My name is Memory, and this place is mine.” 


There is a garden in my soul, 
A garden full *of singing birds, 

Their wings have never known control 
In any cage of words. 


They come from fairy lands afar, 

From lands of Dawn, and lands of Night, 
The mystic birds of fate they are: 

God only marks their flight. 


Their wings beat round my house of dreams, 
Beneath the eaves they build and sing, 
And always each one’s coming seems 
A strange and sudden thing! 


And yesterday, ah! yesterday 

I flung a golden net of thought 
Across the tangled world that lay 
About me, and I caught 


Round Soria-Moria Castle it’s always afternoon, 
The thorns are thick with mayflowers, the air is sweet with June: 
Though the fields are white with winter but half a league away, 
Thorns in the Castle gardens are always white with may. 


IN A MINOR KEY: SORROW, SENTIMENT, TENDERNESS 


Sorta-Moria Castle.........Nora Hopper:........ Black and White 


To Soria-Moria Castle, where all the dreams come true, 

To Soria-Moria Castle would that I went with you: 

A thousand miles of meadow-land, a thousand miles of sea, 
And what though winter overtake and rough the waters be? 


To Soria-Moria Castle we'll rise and go to-day, 

And sure some leagues we'll cover or ere the West turn gray: 
And though to-night we slumber beneath the roofless blue, 

We'll dream of that fair Castle where all the dreams come true. 


O, you may walk in satin, shod, and barefoot I may go, 

But we shall take the self-same way and all its perils know. 

We'll sail the hungry waters and flee the following fire, 

That fain would drive us backwards from the land of our desire. 


To Soria-Moria Castle the way indeed is sore, 

For we must tread o’er Brig of Dread and pass o’er Whinny Moor; 
And we must sail, unpiloted, upon the hungry sea, 

And turn not back, however black doom o’er our headsmay be. 


And if or e’er the Castle upon our vision shine, 

The hungry sea take toll, dear, of life o’ mine, or thine: 

We will not grudge to pay the price, but drink the salt cup down: 

Since, though the seaweed wrap us, and though the rough seas drown— 


’Tis sure we'll find the Castle the day that we are dead, 
For souls may enter freely where bodies ill had sped: 
To Soria-Moria Castle, where all the dreams come true, 
To Soria-Moria Castle I’m fain to go with you. 


A song-bird with a shining crest 

And plumage colored like a flame— 
A stranger, different from the rest 

I knew from whence he came. 


From that gray city, fair indeed 
To some, but foul to those, too wise, 
Who pass her sphinx-like smile, to read 
The secret in her eyes. 


And this bird sang a song that set 
My heart a-thrill with hope and power. 
Earth’s fruitless, feverish care and fret 
Fell from me in that hour. 


O! come again! My soul is stirred— 
The praise and perfume of the Spring 

Is in thy voice, O! passionate bird 
Come back to me and sing! 


TWO LOUE oo. 6 ka sineie ss OBOE CHITARCE 66.050: 00008 Opals The Holy of Holtes..:..G. K. Chesterton.....The Speaker 


“Elder Father, though thine eyes 
Shine with hoary mysteries, 
Canst thou tell what in the heart 

Of a cowslip blossom lies?” 


“Smaller than all lives that be, 
Secret as the deepest sea, 
Stands a little house of seeds, 

Like an elfin’s granary.” 


“Speller of the stones and weeds, 
Skilled in Nature’s crafts and creeds, 
Tell me what is in the heart 

Of the smallest of the seeds.” 


“God Almighty, and with Him 
Cherubim and seraphim 
Filling all Eternity— 

Adonai Elohim.” 















IN A MINOR KEY: SORROW, SENTIMENT, TENDERNESS 


The Shoogy-Shoo*...... Winthrop Packard...... The Chap- Book 


I do be thinking, lassie, of the old days now; 


For, oh! your hair is tangled gold above your Irish brow; 


And, oh! your eyes are fairy flax! no other flower so blue; 
Come nestle in my arms, and swing upon the shoogy-shovo. 


Sweet and slow, swinging low, eyes of Irish blue, 

All my heart is swinging, dear, swinging here, with you; 
Irish eyes are like the flax, and mine are wet with dew, 
Thinking of the old days upon the shoogy-shoo. 


When meadow-larks would singing be in old Glentair, 
Was one sweet lass had eyes of blue and tangled golden 
She was a wee bit girleen then, dear heart, the like of you, 


hair; 


When we two swung the braes among, upon the shoogy-shoo. 


Ah, well! the world goes up and down, and some sweet day 


Its shoogy-shoo will swing us two where sighs will pass away; 
So nestle close your bonnie head, and close your eyes so true, 


And swing with me, and memory, upon the shoogy-shoo. 


Sweet and slow, swinging low, eyes of Irish blue, 

All my heart is swinging, dear, swinging here, with you; 
Irish eyes are like the flax, and mine are wet with dew, 
Thinking of the old days upon the shoogy-shoo. 








The Measure of Life, James Buckham, The Heart of Life 


Ten years a gracious Heaven gives 
To make man conscious that he lives. 


Then twenty years of ardor sweet, 
And hopes that dance with wingéd feet. 


Another score to strive and weep, 
And bind youth’s dreams with gyves of sleep. 


And last the harvest twenty come. 
Reap, bind, and take the pathway home. 


Heart and Mind....... John George Romanes...... Poems 


If all the dead whom I have known alive 
Could rise unsheeted from their every grave, 
What is the question I would first contrive 
And which the friend whose answer I would crave? 
Not to the great philosopher or sage 
My unreluctant tongue should be untied, 
Though in that hour I might believe an age 
Of longing wonder could be satisfied; 
Not to the teacher of the ways divine, 
Nor preacher of the faith he’d held on earth— 
These well might follow in an ordered line 
As one by one the mind should give them birth— 
But, searching for one face, the heart would call, 
“Dost thou remember me, my all in all?” 


| ee Sara M. Haughton..... Youth's Companion 


“That passed over, and this may, too.” 
Many sorrows have come and gone, 
Pain has tarried—and then passed on. 

“That passed over, and this may, too.” 


This is the song I would sing to you, 

Now that trial has come once more. 

You've conquered pain in the days of yore, 
“That passed over, and this may, too.” 


* “The shoogy-shoo is that plaything—I had almost said 
playmate—of children in all ages and climes, the seesaw. 
The word is from the Gaelic, and I have spelled it phonet- 
ically, for which I find authority in modern usage, rather 
than as it is given in the vernacular, because from the 
Anglo-Saxon point of view the Gaelic language is much 
like the Welsh. its letters seem to be given to a word to 
conceal its pronunciation —Winthrop Packard.”—Ex- 
tract from a letter to Current Literature. 


Who forgets that the skies are blue, 
In dreary seasons of fog and rain? 
To-morrow the wind may shift again. 

“That passed over, and this may, too.” 


God who sendeth the summer dew, 
Guardeth the daffodil under the snow. 
Spring must come, and the winter go. 

“That passed over, and this may, too.” 


CE ROE TO TI. ican cavccennd Varceline Valmoret 


Know you that one half of my life 
Fails me, and has followed you 
Where your own in daily strife 
Languishes—say, is it true? 
Let him who sees you give God praise, 
Who loses you lives joyless days! 


Think you when you daily cross 

Your lone threshold hermit-wise, 

If your life has suffered loss 

Mine can from the dust arise? 
Let him who sees you give God praise, 
Who loses you lives joyless days! 


When at night the hearth’s red glow 
Throws a lustre on the wall, 
See you there my soul?—and how 
Fire and tears there blend and fall. 
Let him who sees you give God praise, 
Who loses you lives joyless days! 


From the ashes smouldering 

Should there rise a flying spark, 

Straight a message on the wing 

There discern you in the dark? 
Let him who sees you give God praise, 
Who loses you lives joyless days! 


This it is—my soul, my fate! 
Give them favor in your sight: 
They come, come you not too late, 
Bring to closing lids the light! 
Let him who sees you give God praise, 
Who loses you lives joyless days! 
+Translated from the French by Blanche Warre Cor- 
nish, in an article on Madame Valmore in the Fortnightly 
Review. 















































































THE ILLUSTRATION OF NEWSPAPERS 
FRANK C. DRAKE * 

The philosophy which led Mr. Joseph Pulitzer to 
stake the fortunes of his paper on picturing as well 
as reporting the news was revealed at an examina- 
tion of talesmen for the jury at a court trial some 
years ago. To a question by the district attorney 
as to whether or not he read the daily papers, a 
citizen guardedly replied that he did not, but that 
he borrowed the World from a neighbor to look at 
the pictures. 

The World was the first newspaper to print pic- 
tures regularly, but there had previously been many 
sporadic symptoms of news illustration. I believe 
there is still in existence a copy of an American 
newspaper containing the account of General Wash- 
ington’s death illustrated with a solemnly comical 
portrait of him, and, as long ago as 1856, the New 
York Dispatch published “two-column” portraits 
on several occasions, and with considerable effect. 
Then, in 1861, our homes were devastated by the 
Herald war-maps, marvels of ingenious and cruel 
complication, but still the first real illustrations of 
In 1876 the Sun published the cele- 
brated portrait of Rutherford B. Hayes, with 
“fraud” printed across his forehead. It was but a 
few years after this that the Daily Graphic estab- 
lished itself, and demonstrated that news pictures 
were in demand. In fact, its demonstration was so 
conclusive that its own downfall resulted. Other 
and more powerful papers saw the point, and, with 
the then newly-perfected photo-engraving process, 
crowded the Graphic, and its mistaken equipment of 
slow and expensive lithography, quite to the wall. 

Even before Mr. Pulitzer assumed the owner- 
ship of the World, some fifty papers throughout the 
country were printing semi-news pictures “syndi- 
cated” from New York with a letter of political gos- 
sip by W. F. G. Shanks. Mr. Pulitzer, however, 
established the first newspaper art-department. 

The pity of the Graphic’s mistake in not estab- 
lishing itself on a basis of photo-engraving instead 
of lithographic reproduction is not, I think, over- 
stated in saying that it might have grounded an il- 
lustrated daily journalism which was normal and 
therefore admirable; and we might have been 
spared the years of painful and needless experiment- 
ing with which the older, but artistically inexperi- 
enced, papers defaced their columns. 

There has been little excuse for the pictorial 
offences of past newspaper illustration. But the 
egotism of salaried editors has been the stumbling- 
block. 

The World had established its art department, 
and had built up a large popularity with no more 
ambitious pictorial efforts than portraits of promi- 
nent people, humorously drawn with large heads 
and extravagantly small bodies; then came the trial 
of Sheriff Flack, accused of fradulently obtaining a 
divorce from his wife. 

The Star, now merged in the Commercial Ad- 
vertiser, published the first sketches of incidents in 


actual news. 





* Written for Current Literature. 
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court from day to day to illustrate the story of this 
trial. 

The Herald’s stubborn refusal to print pictures 
having resulted in a serious depletion of its readers, 
that paper now came to its senses, and, with charac- 
teristic suddenness, published, apropos of current 
events, a considerable number of landscapes and 
buildings, and myriads, as it seemed, of “half- 
column” portraits—that is, portraits extending half 
across the column. These sketches were so 
clever and so well printed that they created a sensa- 
tion most profitable for that paper. Mr. Bennett 
immediately secured for the Herald the services of 
H. C. Coultans, who had made the sketches of the 
Flack trial for the Star, and illustrations were 
now made a leading feature, and the late F. A. Fer- 
and was engaged to form what proved to be the 
strongest newspaper art-department in the world. 

This move at once stamped illustration as a per- 
manent feature in daily journalism. Then Albert 
Pulitzer started the Morning Journal, and illus- 
trated it profusely; the Sun began to print pictures; 
and the Evening Sun, Evening World, Press, and 
Recorder were launched with crews that included 
artists. Before 1891 nearly every daily in New 
York and in the other large cities came to be illus- 
trated. Even the “boiler-plate’” country weeklies* 
were served with pictures by the various syndicates 
and press associations. 

While the public were demanding illustrations 
and proprietors of newspapers were bent upon sup- 
plying them, there was great opposition to them on 
the part of editors, reporters, compositors and press- 
men. The new departure meant more thought for 
the editor, less space for the reporter and the com- 
positor, and greater care in the work of the press- 
man. The city editor and the Sunday editor found 
it an unaccustomed and difficult task to provide sub- 
jects for illustration; and their frequent though nat- 
ural lapses of judgment on this point increased their 
chances of incurring managerial displeasure. The 
night editor, too, he who “makes up” the pages in 
the few swift-flying midnight hours, hated—as he 
does now—the “cuts.”” He could not cut them in 
half, as he could a column “story,” to make room 
for other matter; he had to see that they looked well 
on the page as to position, or, at least, that they ap- 
peared right side up; and he had to have a care 
that one man’s portrait did not figure over another 
man’s name. Sometimes, too, they were late in the 
composing-room, a capital offence in the eyes of a 
night editor. 

Neither did the artist and the reporter get along 
well together, especially if the reporter was a 
“space” man, and suspected the artist of a secret 
longing to make a four-column illustration to the 
“story.” At best, each took the other for a fool, 
the reporter assuming to direct the artist in what 
and how much he should sketch; the artist scorn- 
fully sketching what pleased him most, and confi- 
dently informing the reporter that he “ought to 

* Papers printed from stereotype plates “syndicated” 
from the great cities. 


























work it into his story.” This antagonism usually 
led to attempted intrigues with the city editor by 
each to secure space coveted by the other. 

As for the compositors, they took an aggressive 
stand against pictures, and, through their Union, 
attempted to collect their regular scale of pay for 
space occupied by cuts. They failed in this, how- 
ever, and to-day it is found that “cut space” costs 
less than type composition. 

Next came the pressmen, and conspired against 
the “cut” to make it look as wretched as possible 
when printed. A page with an illustrated “story” 
on it went with a lick and a promise at the hands of 
stereotypers and pressmen. Called to the manag- 
ing editor’s office, and confronted with the evidence 
of his evil-doing, as well as with the outraged artist 
and photo-engraver, the grimy autocrat of the sub- 
cellar would declare, in a superior manner, that “our 
presses won’t print the things!”” If the editor 
had the starch to ask why, the entire mechanism of 
the press was explained to him by the artful fore- 
man. One dose of this usually resulted in the edi- 
tor’s determinnation—since the artist was his nat- 
ural enemy anyway—thereafter to hold nobody to 
account for the printed appearance of a picture, ex- 
cept the artist or the art-director. I have known 
artists to be discharged at the instigation of a 
pressman, but I remember only one instance of an 
artist’s trying to compass the downfall of a hostile 
press foreman, and in this case the foreman dis- 
covered the fact, and J was forthwith discharged for 
general incompetence. 

The idea prevailed in the editorial mind that it 
did not take much training to draw “simple out- 
lines,” and that any talented 
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open to all,” and the “affidavit man,” and the 
sworn statement of the delivery-foreman. Circula- 
tions are evening up a bit now, but the first five years 
of newspaper illustration brought anera of “booms.” 

At any rate, whatever the cause, and taking the 
World as an example of a newspaper which founded 
its success on the introduction of pictures, the 
claimed circulation of that paper was 713,318 copies 
per day in 1897, against 114,705 in 1885. 

The Herald, which does not, like the World, in- 
clude its evening edition (the Evening Telegram) 
in its estimate, shows an increase in daily circula- 
tion during the same period of 308,200 copies. 

It was not until the newspapers began to maintain 
their own photo-engraving plants, as they did in a 
very few years, that we began to have many impor- 
tant news-pictures. Nearly all the pictures were 
drawn for the Sunday issues, and engraved by con- 
tract. The quick delivery and intimate relations 
between the composing room and the engraving 
plant which are necessary to the publication of 
news-pictures, were not then possible. With the 
establishment of these private plants, however, the 
scope of illustration was much enlarged; and with 
the constantly-growing importance of the pictorial 
features, and the immense extension of circulations, 
quicker and better press-work became imperative, 
and the beautiful printing machines now in use be- 
gan to be developed. With their development the 
great illustrated Sunday papers have been made 
possible. 

The enlargement of the scope of the Sunday fea- 
tures of the newspapers came, as we have seen, with 
the perfecting of reproductive and printing pro- 





boy could soon get the knack. 
So the editors hired scores 
of raw art-students,and worse 
yet, cheap, because mediocre, 
draughtsmen of no ambition. 
With these they set the stand- 
ard. This was not an eco- 
nomical plan, for hundreds of 
pictures were made every 
week that were too poor for 
publication, and those that 
were published were, except- 
ing in the Hearld, so lacking 
in merit that when at last— 
and but recently-—the editors 
saw their mistake they found 
it difficult to get even un- 
known men of ability to asso- 
ciate their work with what 
the public called “ only news- 
paper cuts.” And they are 
to-day atoning for their stu- 
pidity by paying a first-class 
artist almost a third more for his work thanthe mag- 
azines and weeklies pay him and for inferior work 
at that. Thus lack of common sense at the start,and 
not the scarcity of good artists, was to blame for 
the gibes and jokes on newspaper illustrations which 
it has taken ten years to silence. 

But, bad as the pictures were, they served their 
main purpose; they boomed circulations. Not till 
their advent did we have the “circulation books 
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IN THE GAME STORE-ROOM 


Illustration by Walter Goater, inthe N. Y. Tribune. See page a1: 


cesses; and for a number of years week-day pic- 
torial features were merely incidental, sandwiched 
between the batches of Sunday work. It soon be- 
came evident, however, that strictly “news” pic- 
tures were popular and practicable, and the “daily” 
art department was made a separate affair from the 
“Sunday” art department. The World was. the 
first to make this division, and early as four years 
ago employed over twenty artists, all told. 
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The Sunday papers, at the beginning of the era 
of illustration, were cleverer than they are to-day. 
They were not so “shoppy.” There had not de- 
veloped that large class of men who now make their 
living by supplying to “Sunday” editors, “ideas” 
for special stories with alluring chances for sensa- 
tional pictures. During the winter months there 
were, of course, illustrated “exposés” of public 
abuses, and, during the summer, more or less spicy 
articles and pictures dealing with the summer re- 
sorts, race tracks, sports and the like. But we were 
free of pictures of bogus monsters and illustrations 
of fraudulent scientific discoveries. The Sunday 
illustrations, despite their faults, were usually the 
product of actual observation by the artist, and so 
bore a certain detectable stamp of truth. 

It was common, then, for the Sunday department 
artist to accompany a regular staff writer in “cover- 
ing” a Sunday story, and even if the resulting pic- 
tures were bad, they looked as if the man that drew 
them had at least seen the things he pictured. How- 
ever, we shall take up the subject of “fake” pictures 
further on. The illustrated newspaper continued 
to grow at the expense of the other kind, and the 
newspaper artist, despised as he was, continued to 
hold his own. 

In 1891, the Herald, under the art direction of 
Mr. Ferand, published the first Christmas special 
edition of a daily newspaper. Considering the limi- 
tations under which it was published, it was a 
marvel. 

It was illustrated, not as such editions are to-day, 
with pictures specially drawn for it by outside men 
in their own studios and at their leisure, but by the 
regular staff, whose signatures had been made fa- 
miliar by every-day work in the paper. As such, it 
was a true indication of the strength of the art de- 
partment of a plain newspaper, and was an honest 
and valuable guarantee that such a newspaper was 
worthy of cultivation by artists of standing. In this 
respect the Herald, if only for once, struck the true 
keynote of newspaper illustration; and this is proved 
by the fact that from the time of the publication of 
the first Christmas Herald, “magazine” artists were 
comparatively willing to furnish pictures to the 
newspapers. 

This first special edition of the Herald was in- 
deed in its priority and excellence, the source of 
the various tendencies which have brought the illus- 
tration of newspapers to its present prominence, en- 
viable and otherwise. From it the World took a 
cue, and catered to its peculiar clientéle, and the less 
pretentious papers pointed to it as their standard 
of artistic excellence. Aping it, other papers of re- 
source began to print colored supplements. Since 
1891, however, Nature, in her love of the common- 
place, seems to have leveled off things journalistic; 
and journalistic effort toward proper illustration is 
among them. Exclusive of special issues, the news- 
papers to-day are, picture for picture, about evenly 
successful. 

A day in the art department of a large daily paper 
affords an interesting study of how much more 
faithfully and profitably men will work for other 
people than for themselves. The day commences 
at about half-past ten in the morning, with the ar- 
rival of the art-director, the office boy and the fa- 
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vored few artists that have “day jobs’—that is to 
say, those who are supposed to go home at six or 
half-past six in the evening. The other men do not 
begin work till one, two or three in the afternoon. 

The art director has previously informed himself, 
in the comparative privacy of the elevated railroad 
car, as to how many of the pictures he was sup- 
posed to have procured for the paper have been ac- 
tually published; and if any are missing or particu- 
larly bad, he arrives at the office with his excuses 
properly marshalled or invented, as the case may 
require. There is usually waiting for him, with a 
critical air and a self-conscious bearing of having 
been at his post since the righteous hour of nine a. 
M., a representative of the advertising department. 
Now, the advertising department, having no soul 
for art—or anything else, for that matter—and the 
art-director, having a fine zsthetic scorn of the busi- 
ness principles represented by the advertising de- 
partment, the day’s troubles begin. 

“The composing-room couldn’t find the cut for 
that ‘ad;’ where is it?” 

“Don’t know,” says the director, “the drawing 
was made, though.” 

“Yes, but why wasn’t the cut delivered?” 

The aid of the office boy is invoked, and some- 
how the missing cut is found, and the advertising 
department mollified. 

Having despatched an artist to “cover” the crimi- 
nal trial, then being “featured” in the paper, and 
satisfied himself that none of the other papers have 
beaten him in the previous day’s “news-pictures,” 
the director—how large the word sounds!—looks 
over the proofs of the pictures which were en- 
graved during the night for the coming Sunday. 
Usually a certain proportion of them are bad or not 
of proper size; or a homely woman will figure among 
the portraits—it is an unwritten law in newspaper 
offices that all women shall be made to appear 
young and comely. These things have to be 
rectified. 

Then it occurs to the art director that he had 
promised the Sunday editor to send a man to 
Patchogue, or Sing Sing or Tuxedo to meet a re- 
porter at a given hour. It is half an hour of the 
time now, and he has but two men in the office. 
True to his artistic nature, it being late in the week, 
the man he wants to send hasn’t money enough in 
his pockets to pay his fare. The art director, if 
there is time, gets an order on the cashier for the 
man’s expenses, or, if time is limited, lends him the 
money, and sends him off. In comes a boy to say 
that the city editor wants to see somebody from the 
art department. The city editor observes calmly 
that Mr. So-and-So, the well-known financial man, 
has been arrested, and is now in the district attor- 
ney’s Office. 

“We want a sketch showing him with his lawyer 
in the act of giving bail,” he adds, with confidence. 

Back to his room goes the art director, and sends 
his last-remaining man. Perhaps this man cannot 
draw anything but landscapes, but he must sketch 
the financier. 

Wondering if a four-alarm fire is likely to break 
out before the rest of the staff arrive, and how he 
will cover it if it does, the art director remembers 
with a start that the paper was to use a copyrighted 




















photograph that morning; he is not sure that the 
owner of the copyright was credited with the pic- 
ture. He is sure he told the artist the night before 
to have this done, but—he feverishly scans his paper 
for the picture—thank heaven! the night editor left 
it out of the story! 

The city editor sends for him again. A ferry- 
boat is on fire in Jersey City, and there is not an 
artist on the premises. So he telegraphs for one 
at his home, with instructions to go directly to the 





Illustration by W. B. Price, in N. Y. Journal 


scene of the fire. On second thought, and to make 
sure of a sketch, he telegraphs the same message 
to a second artist. This done, the director returns 
to the art department, and there confronts the ad- 
vertising manager. The latter has a page adver- 
tisement for which he wants a design to be repro- 
duced in colors; a proof must be shown the next 
morning. 

The advertising manager usually has his own 
ideas about art, and is possessed of the courage of 
his convictions. To paraphrase Peter Bell, 

An artist who is paid to limn 
A humble artist is to him, 
And he is nothing more! 


He can think of more weirdly impossible artis- 
tic feats than a Chinese teacher of perspective. If 
the art department cannot make a “cut” of a sum- 
mer hotel showing in one picture all four sides of 
the house, with the details of the veranda, as well 
as the shade trees that screen it from the fierce rays 
of the sun, that art department is a puny thing! I 
remember one advertising manager who mysteri- 
ously revealed to me a scheme for printing an ad- 
vertisement in two colors, green and yellow. “It 
really ought to be blue and yellow,” he said, “but 
blue ink is too costly; we will print the green over 
the vellow, where we want it, and then we shall have 
blue!” 

It is to be questioned whether anybody but the 
presiding genius of an advertising department ever 
before expected Nature to rearrange her laws of 
color to suit the market price of printing inks. 

So it goes in the art department, assignments 
coming in thicker and faster, portraits of dying 
celebrities being hunted for, cable news to be illus- 
trated, and Sunday work piling up—for it is Thurs- 
day; until at six o’clock things are in a whirlpool, 
with the composing-room as a vortex. The Sunday 
editor, dramatic editor, foreign editor, sporting 
editor, and advertising man are besieging the art 





See page 212 
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director’s desk, twenty or more artists are pegging 
away at their drawings, elbow to elbow, others are 
coming in from assignments, and waiting for in- 
structions as to the size of their pictures, and every- 
body is smoking nervously. 

At last the schedules of the daily and Sunday 
pictures are completed by the art director’s assist- 
ant, a certain species of order is restored, and some 
of the men go to the nearest restaurant for dinner. 
Others, with large work ahead of them, have a 
lunch served at their desks from the 
restaurant, with which every large 
newspaper establishment is equipped. 

In the evening things are quieter. 
By half-past seven the men are all 
back at their desks, and each knows 
pretty well the work he has to do be- 
fore he can go home. An occasional 
order for a portrait or an advertising 
cut comes in, but, for the most part, 
though things are at a high tension, 
the work progresses with few inter- 
ruptions. There are jesting and sing- 
ing among the artists, the night office 
boy does occasional service as a model 
for some exceptionally painstaking 
draughtsman, and the night man in 
charge does some worrying, and pacifies the en- 
graving plant when it has an idle camera. 

Perhaps, however, a fire engine is heard clanging 
its forceful way up the street, and then there is a 
groan from the man most likely to be detailed if the 
fire is a large one, a laugh from some of the others, 
and a “Make a four-column of it, Billy,” from the 
facetious member of the staff. Then another en- 
gine is heard, and presently another, and in comes 
the dreaded order from the night city desk to cover 
the fire. 

Two men are sent, one to get the general scene, 
the other to look out for incidents. It is already 
after nine o’clock, but word comes that the manag- 
ing editor is going to hold the paper fifteen minutes 
later than the usual hour of going to press, and 
away go the artists. They are supplied with the 
badges issued by the Fire Department, admitting 
them through the police lines, and, rushing up the 
stairs of the nearest elevated railroad station are 
soon on their way. Two stations short of the loca- 
tion of the fire the road is blocked by the difficulty 
of getting trains past the burning building. Our 
artists find themselves stalled between stations. 
Eluding the trainmen, they take to the narrow 
foot-path at the edge of the elevated structure, and 
so reach the station and the street. A cab soon 
brings them to the scene of the fire, they push their 
way through the crowd, pass the police lines and, 
agreeing upon a meeting-place, separate; the man 
who is to make the general. view seeks an elevated 
position diagonally across the street from the lurid 
scene, the other gets his material at closer range. 
It is half-past nine. They must do all their sketch- 
ing in less than twenty minutes, and it is hot work. 

Meanwhile the photo-engraving plant has been 
notified to be ready to handle this late drawing, and 
that the engraving must be delivered to the night 
editor by twenty minutes of two. In the art de- 


partment various speculations, grave and humorous, 
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are indulged in as to the chances the fire picture 
has of getting into the paper. The hands of the 
clock crawl around to a quarter past ten, and the 
speculations are now nearly all of a humorous na- 
ture. At twenty minutes past in come the artists. 
‘Make a four column of it,’ says the night city desk. 

The man who is making the general scene leaves 
spaces in the corners of his drawing in which the 
other man’s sketches of incidents are to be pasted, 
and works like mad. It usually takes two hours to 
make a four-column drawing, and he must finish 
this in an hour and a half. An hour passes, and 
the photo-engraving man is hanging about in an 
ominous fashion. The dyspeptic night editor has 
sent in an ultimatum to the effect that he won’t hold 
the paper half a minute after the time set for the de- 
livery of the cut. The night art director is hover- 
ing over the artist as he lines in the smoke. 

“You work on the figures,” he says, “put a big 
one—a policeman—in the foreground, and cover up 
all that detail. I'll put the smoke in for you,” and 
he gets at the upper end of the drawing, and boldly 
sweeps in the needed effect, cleverly concealing 
rows of windows with all the smoke he dares to use. 
While the last touches are being put on the figures 
in the crowd, the sketches of incident, drawn on 
thin paper, are deftly pasted in their allotted spaces, 
and the director watches alternately the drawing 
and the clock. At ten minutes of twelve he 
snatches the drawing from under the artist’s pen 
with a “Come, that’s good enough,” marks the size 
the plate is to be made—for newspaper drawings 
are made twice the size in which they appear in the 
paper—and off it goes to the “plant.” 

Here it is photographed and “printed” by elec- 
tric light on a sensitized zinc plate. By chemical 
action the lines of the drawing, as they appear on 
the zinc plate, are impervious to the action of nitric 
acid. Into this acid, then, the plate is immersed 
until the zinc around the lines is eaten away, leaving 
the lines in relief. More of the zinc is then removed 
from around and betwen the lines by the “routing 
machine,” a few touches are given to it by a hand- 
engraver, it is nailed to a metal block to make it 
“type high,” and sent to the composing-room. 

Since the illustrations of any periodical naturally 
divide themselves into three main classes of pic- 
tures, viz.: buildings and landscape, “figure” sub- 
jects, and portraits, the art department of a newspa- 
per is formed of due porportions of men clever in 
each of these lines. If the art department is a 
small one, men are selected who, in an emergency, 
can do all three branches of work in a fairly credit- 
able manner. 

In large departments, like those of the Herald, 
World, and Journal, the proportions referred to 
vary somewhat. On the World, “assignment men,” 
as the figure draughtsmen are called, are predomi- 
nant, while the Herald divides its artists about 
evenly. 

Of course, there are subdivisions. The building 
and landscape men usually include one or two who 
are in some degree specialists on marine subjects. 
This is made necessary by the constant succession 
of disasters and detentions at sea, by the annual in- 
terest in yachting matters, and by the growth of 


our navy. 
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Perhaps the cleverest “all-around” man on build- 
ings and landscapes is Walter Goater, of the Tri- 
bune. He is one of the few men of his class who 
are independent of the “silver print.’* 

Another clever man at buildings and landscape 
is Louis A. Shafer, of the Herald, who is also the 
best marine artist in the newspaper world—and one 
of the best-informed artists on naval construction in 
the country. Both Mr. Goater and Mr. Shafer are 
painters in their leisure time, and are frequent ex- 
hibitors. Louis Biederman, of the World, is prob- 
ably the most rapid draughtsman in his line of large 
building subjects, bird’s-eye views, and the like. 
W. B. Price, of the Herald, also ranks very high 
in this sort of work, and, curiously enough, is a 
portrait draughtsman of the first order. Babbett 
and Hofacker, of the World, and Potter and Coffin, 
of the Journal, are also to be mentioned as able men 
in this connection. So is the veteran, J. H. Knick- 
erbocker, of the American Press Association. 

The discussion of other features of newspaper il- 
lustration and of other classes of newspaper illus- 
trators, I must defer to a later paper. 


A REMINISCENCE OF RUBINSTEIN + 


[| Epiror1AL Nore.—Anton Gregor Rubinstein, 
born in Russian Bessarabia, November 30, 1830; 
died November 20, 1894. His parents were Jew- 
ish, the father a pencil manufacturer, who moved 
to Moscow early in Rubinstein’slife;the mother was 
musical, and gave the boy his first lessons. At the 
age of seven he began study under Valloing, and 
never had any other teacher. When Rubinstein 
was nine years old, Valloing took him to Paris, 
where Liszt advised him to finish his study in Ger- 
many. Rubinstein did not follow this, or any of 
Liszt’s advice; in fact, he always despised his rival 
virtuoso, and called him a “‘comedian.” 

At the age of thirteen, Rubinstein’s teacher took 
him on a concert tour about the continent and Eng- 
land, after which he studied composition at Berlin 
under Dehn. In 1848, at eighteen, he returned to 
Russia, where, under the patronage of the Grand 
Duchess Helen, he wrote many Russian operas. 

He returned to the concert stage, and in 1858 was 
made court pianist. In 1862 he founded the St. 
Petersburg conservatory, of which he was director 
for five years. In 1872 he toured the United States 
with immense success, financial and artistic, but 
could not be induced to return in 1893, though 
fabulous sums are said to have been offered him. 

For many years he devoted himself to composi- 
tion, but in 1887 resumed the directorship of the 
conservatory he had founded. In 1889, the fiftieth 
year of his artistic career, his “jubilee” was cele- 
brated; he was showered with honors and gifts, 


* The silver print, a prime necessity to rapid newspaper 
illustration, is a photograph of an original photograph or 
engraving printed on specially prepared sensitive paper. 
The artist makes a pen-and-ink drawing directly on this 
photographic print, and afterward washes it with a solu- 
tion of bi-chloride of mercury, which bleaches away the 
impression of the photograph and leaves the paper white, 
with the drawing intact. 

+ Milo Benedict ; original in Current Literature. 




















among them a pension of 3,000 roubles, from the 
Emperor. 

Though one of the greatest pianists in history, in 
spite of a strange proneness to serious slips in con- 
cert, he will hardly be rated a great composer. One 
of his chief efforts was the creation of a genre of re- 
ligious music, in the form of sacred opera, a sort 
of oratorio with action. He wrote several works 
of this kind, but secured no following. Many of 
his compositions are extremely happy, and attained 
great popular success. He wrote sixteen operas, 
many cantatas, six symphonies (the best being the 
Ocean Symphony), chamber music, concertos, 
solos, and songs. 

Milo Benedict, Esq.,the author ofthe accompany- 
ing reminiscences of Rubinstein, was born of 
American parents, at Cornwall, Vermont, in 1866. 
According to the Cyclopedia of Music and Musi- 
cians, he studied the piano in Boston under Carlyle 
Petersilea, and composition under Prof. John 
Knowles Paine. In 1883 he went to Europe, 
spending three months with Liszt at Weimar, and 
being favorably received by Rubinstein, Scha- 
wenka, and others. Returning to America, he has 
occupied himself with teaching the piano at Boston. 
Ill health has recently incapacitated him largely for 
musical work, and he has found solace in ornithol- 
ogy and literature. ] 


One cold, winter morning I found myself in one 
of the large concert halls of the capital of Prussia, 
where a few persons, mostly celebrities, had as- 
sembled at a private rehearsal to hear and see a 
great artist and master. It was a momentous oc- 
casion, especially to me; for ever since the first I 
had heard of him I had felt wonderfully attracted 
by his name and fame. 

The lion of musical Germany, who could 
nowhere escape the curiosity and encroachment of 
the crowd, was Rubinstein. 

In his grand style, he was playing that morning 
the fifth concerto of Beethoven, the greatest of all 
concertos. And of the small company that clus- 
tered around him, besides the orchestra, I recall Jo- 
seph Joachim, the greatest of living violinists; the 
composers, Phillip and Xavier Scharwenka; Eugéne 
d’Albert, the brilliant pupil of Liszt; Karl Klind- 
worth, the well-known teacher; Otto Lessmann, the 
critic; Adéle aus der Ohe, if I remember rightly, 
and half a dozen others more or less noted in the 
musical world. 

Many years ago, after his first concert tour in 
America, some one wrote a composition entitled 
“How Ruby Played.” It became very popular with 
readers, and was recited before many audiences with 
marked effect. It helped, no doubt, to convey some 
idea of the genius of Rubinstein where music was 
not appreciated. 

He always roused the imagination, and made the 
world seem big through his luminous personality. 
The pomp of emperors, the power of nations, the 
rush and frenzy of battle, the multitudinous voices 
of nature, the brilliancy of day, the solemnity of 
night, the laughter of children, the pleadings of 
lovers, the chatter of sylvan deities, all moods, 
dreams and fancies were created, extempore, for 
the listener under his magic touch, 
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I was surprised that no preconceptions of him I 
had ever had were modified or altered by the reality 
of his presence. His personality was too strong 
to be easily misrepresented. The reports were all 
true. There was a magnetism in his colossal 
strength that drew the listener from any inclina- 
tion to compare him with others. You could not 
sit impassively, as you might before other noted 
performers, and instance anything greater. You 
could not say, for instance, that Joseffy excelled him 
as a master of minute characterization, that Liszt or 
Paderewski surpassed him in a tone of pellucid 
sweetness, or that von Bilow was greater in clear- 
ness of execution and accuracy of phrasing. 

These things might have been true in reality, 
but you could not think of them while under the 
spell of his playing. “How Ruby played,” it was 
simply impossible to describe. His tone had a pe- 
culiar property of its own, which was wonderfully 
satisfying, and baffled imitation. 

Standing near him as he played privately in his 
own room, which was a privilege given me at a 
later day, one noticed less of his breadth, and felt 
less of his atmosphere. It was as if one were to ap- 
proach a great painting and try to judge of it at 
arm’s length. Then, too, little defects of technical 
skill were detected which were lost in the perspec- 
tive afforded by a large hall. There, somehow, his 
personality glossed over all little defects. 

At this period, which was near the close of his 
career, he confessed himself wholly unfit for con- 
cert work, and no doubt felt keenly the decline of 
those marvelous perfections of technic he had once 
possessed. He now played only occasionally, at the 
solicitation of friends and enthusiasts, and always 
protestingly. Evidently, he did not enjoy public 
performances of his own. 

He had parted with the past. The production 
of his great symphonies and sacred operas had 
taken his strength and his time, and not in his own 
estimation, and hardly in the estimation of the pub- 
lic, had he brought his greatest works to successful 
ends. He had spent several fortunes, and had 
nearly lost his eyesight. It is not strange that at 
times a gloom settled upon his mind. But even in 
his old age his powers were phenomenal. 

I remember seeing him use two grand pianos at 
one of his last concerts given at Berlin. After he 
had disabled one of them by putting it out of tune 
or breaking one or two of its strings, it was rolled 
to one side of the stage, and the second one moved 
in its place, whereupon the performance proceeded 
as before. It happened, however, on this occasion 
that the second piano was unequal to the strain to 
which it was subjected, and became harsh and dis- 
sonant during the performance of Chopin’s difficult 
étude (Op. 25, No. 12), in which the artist seemed to 
be playing not only for the earth, but for all the 
stars in the heavens at the same time. At the close 
of this performance a tuner, who had been kept in 
reserve, came upon the stage and made repairs, 
while the audience endured his annoying delibera- 
tion in a silence that measured their profound re- 
spect for the artist. Such was the power of Ru- 
binstein.* 





* For photograph of Rubinstein, see page 215. 



















































































GENERAL GOSSIP OF AUTHORS AND WRITERS 





Of Miss Jean Ingelow, poet and 
novelist, who died in London July 
ig, the London Academy says: 

Jean Ingelow (the Jean came from her Scottish 
mother, and the g in the surname is a soft one) was 
born in 1820 at Boston, in Lincolnshire. She has 
made music outof Bostonbells; more uniformly than 
Tennyson does Lincolnshire and the East Coast 
appear and reappear in her poetry. Her father 
was a banker, and afterwards moved to Ipswich. 
Banking and Evangelicalism have conspicuously 
run together in certain well-known families; 
and they did in hers. Almost Quakerlike some of 
her likings and aversions might be called. She had 
no sympathy, for instance, with the war-note which 


The Late Jean Ingelow 





JEAN INGELOW 


From a photograph by Elliott & Fry, London 


nearly every modern poet has awakened. Even 
Tennyson, for whom she had an immense admira- 
tion, had no mesage for her there; and the younger 
poets, who took Tommy Atkins for their hero, 
could never be hers. In all her many poems not 
one line, not one word, will be found in justification, 
still less in praise, of war. In Kismet the story of 
the boy’s longing for freedom and the sea is given; 
and somebody once suggested to her that she had 
helped perhaps to recruit the Navy. This sug- 
gestion meant only horror for her, and she gave 
the verses a careful re-reading, intending, if she 
thought that interpretation a possible one, to cancel 
the offending stanza, or, if necessary, the whole 











poem. She not only hated evil, she loved to du 
good. Her charities to the poor were unceasing. 

Miss Ingelow’s first volume, A Rhyming Chroni- 
cle of Incidents and Feelings, appeared anony- 
mously in 1850. Then in 1863 came the Poems by 
Jean Ingelow, which never paused till fourteen 
editions had been sold, and which are selling, but 
less resolutely, to this day. Her fame was made in 
a month. She was set to music, she was recited, 
she was parodied by Calverley, and brought out in 
an illustrated édition de luxe. From Boston, not 
indeed in Lincolnshire, but in New England, she 
had hundreds of letters and two newspaper notices 
to tell her that in America, even more quickly than 
in England, she had made her mark on contem- 
porary sentiment. James Russell Lowell and Oliver 
Wendell Holmes were her admirers. Even Ten- 
nyson was generous in his encomiums. Mr. Rus- 
kin, whose praise has always been precious to 
women, was at her feet. So that the critic and the 
casual reader for once agreed together in their ap- 
preciation. Of this quick and keen popularity there 
las been some failure, no doubt, in later days. Her 
Story of Doom, and Other Poems had a welcome 
only second to its predecessor; but the third series 
of Poems had to make its way among a crowd of 
new competitors. Time, however, will always right 
the slight injustice of reaction; and even at this 
hour there is a sort of remorse of reconsideration 
among those who have left Miss Ingelow’s poems 
neglected on their shelves these last ten or twenty 
years. Their old beauty comes as a new surprise. 
Never hungry for fame, she did not mourn over any 
signs of its decline. 

She did a vast amount of prose-writing in the 
seventies—Off the Skelligs, Fated to be Free, Don 
John, and Sarah de Berenger. Other books of hers 
were: Stories Told to a Child, Studies for Stories, 
and Mopsa the Fairy. She wrote with great facility: 
and she did not alter or polish much in either prose 
or verse. Though influenced in style by Coleridge, 
by Tennyson, by Wordsworth, she had her own 
definite note, distinguishable by its simple fresh- 
ness. She thought she was meant to be “more 
original than the creature afterwards became” : 
but that saving she applied, we imagine, to her life 
more than to her literature. 

Very conventional were her suroundings when, 
after her mother’s death, she moved from Holland 
street to Holland Villas-road, Kensington. The 
little house had a little garden; and, perhaps, the 
greatest excitement in her later life was a garden- 
party of her own giving. . . . 

In accounting for the great popularity obtained 
by Miss Ingelow, one has only to remember how 
often and how well she sang of the sea: not the sea 
on which our warships and our mercantile navies 
ride gloriously, but the sea we have known best in 
childhood, on which the herring fleet puts forth in 
the evening. We think, indeed, that Miss Ingelow 
will be longest remembered as the fisherman’s poet. 
No poet has been more haunted by the roar of the 
winter seas beneath the cliffs on which the lights 
of the fishing village flit and flicker. No poet has 
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so persistently sung the dirges of those whom the 
sea has claimed. 





In America, says the Boston Journal, Jean Inge- 
low’s works, both poetic and prose, have had sale, 
the former to the extent of 100,000, and the latter to 
more than 50,000. 

Here are some of her most popular works: A 
Rhyming Chronicle of Incidents and Feelings, 
1850; Allerton and Dreux; or, the War of Opinion, 
a novel, 1851; Tales of Orris, 1860; Poems, 1863; 
Studies for Stories, 1864; Home Thoughts and 
Home Scenes and Stories Told to a Child, 1863; 
Poems With Illustrations, A Story of Doom and 
Other Poems, Deborah’s Book and the Lonely 
Rock, Little Rie and Other Rosebuds, Can and 
Could, The Grandmother’s Shoe, The Suspicious 
Jackdaw, The Life of John Smith, The Minnows 
With Silver Tails, Two Ways of Telling a Story, 
The Moorish Gold and the One-Eyed Servant, The 
Golden Opportunity and The Wild Duck Shooter 
and I Have a Right, 1867; A Sister’s Bye-Hours, 
1868; Mopsa the Fairy, 1869; The Little Wander- 
Horn and Off the Skelligs, a novel, 1872; Fated 
to Be Free, 1875; Sarah de Berenger, a novel, 1879; 
Poems, reprinted with additional matter, 1880; and 
Don John, 1881, a tale which first appeared in the 
Day of Rest.* 


The Literary Digest gives the 
following account of the famous 
Hungarian novelist, Maurus Jékai, and his work: 

Tn 1843 a Hungarian youth of eighteen produced 
a drama which received honorable mention by 
the Hungarian Academy. Since that time he has 
written about two hundred and thirtv volumes, 
and still, at the age of seventv-one, is producing 
two volumes each vear. The vouth was, of 
course, Maurus Jokai. author of Black Diamonds, 
A Modern Midas. Timar’s Two Worlds, ete., 
who is a noble by birth, and Academican, a 
member of the Hungarian Parliment, and who, un- 
til recently at least, was editor of two journals. His 
works have been translated into eighteen languages, 
and, outside of his own country, he is the best 
known of all Hungarian writers. 

Tn a recent number of Cosmopolis Mr. R. Nisbet 
Sain writes at some length or Jékai’s life and work 
in literature. He attributes the novelist’s great pro- 
ductive power to the “invigorating influence of a 
singularly sound and well-disciplined brain.” He 
says Jékai illustrates more than anv other living 
writer mens sana in corpore sano. From boyhood 
he has subjected himself to regular and methodical 
habits, and both his taste and his talents have 
vielded him much in the way of recreation. He is 
an excellent rider, fencer and athlete; he draws and 
paints; he has carved in ivory a bust of his late wife, 
which attests to a wonderful skill in this direction. 
Besides, he is a horticulturist, dividing the honor of 
his melons with that of his dramas. There is no 
branch of natural history with which he is un- 
acquainted. 

In the Hungarian Revolution (1848) Jokai was in 
the popular movement heart and soul. As editor of 
an influential newspaper whose contributors were 


Maurus Jikat 


* See also pages 198 and 264. 
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among the leaders of the day, he served the cause 
with both pen and sword. He assisted in drawing 
up the twelve articles of reform demanded by the 
nation. 

As editor of a liberal newspaper he wasoncepros- 
ecuted for too great freedom of speech, fined 1,100 
florins ($440), and sentenced to twelve months’ im- 
prisonment at hard labor. The sentence was, how- 
ever, commuted to a few months of perfectly com- 
fortable, if not pleasant, confinement. 

He thus described his infatuation with politics : 

“Well, confess it I must, I have a sweetheart for 
whose sake I have been unfaithful, not only to my 
wife, but to my Muse also—a sweetheart who has 
appropriated my best ideas . . . and whose slave I 
was and still am. Often have I wasted half my 
fortune upon her and rushed blindly into misfortune 
to please her. For her sake I have patiently en- 
dured insult, ridicule and reprobation. For her 
sake I have staked life and liberty. . . . Now if she 
had been a pretty young damsel, there might have 
Leen some excuse for me. But she was a nasty, old, 
painted figurehead of a beldame; a flirting, faithless, 
fickle, foul-mouthed, scandal-mongering old liar 
whom the whole world courts, who makes fools of 
all her wooers, and changes her lovers as often as 
she changes her dress. Her name is Politica, and 
may the plague take her !” 

Nevertheless, he still is, as he has been for many 
years, a member of the Liberal Party in Parliament. 

Unlike the proverbial prophet the influence of 
]6kai’s works is most felt in his own country. In 
the midst of the triumph which the French school 
has achieved in Hungary, as elsewhere, there is no 
one of the younger writers there but is ready to 
acknowledge the superior power of their septua- 
genarian novelist. That he is not better known in 
all parts of the world is due in great measure to 
the difficulty in translating the language. The Mag- 
var is a non-Aryan tongue, extremely difficult, and 
of such peculiar idiom that it is no easy matter to 
preserve to a foreigner the style of the author while 
presenting the subject-matter in its full force. Mr. 
Bain thus speaks of the quality of Jokai’s work: 

“Quite apart from their high artistic excellence, 
there is a healthy, bracing, optimistic tone about his 
romances which appeal irresistibly to our nobler 
instincts and is infinitely refreshing in these fin de 
siécle days,, when fiction loves to dally with morbid 
themes and rakes ‘documents’ out of the gutter 
and the stews. Jékai may not possess the spiritual 
insight of a Tolstoi, or the enigmatical subtlety of 
an Ibsen, or the microscopic accuracy of a Zola, or 
the psychopathological acuteness of a Bourget; but 
on the other hand, he is never dull, dirty, perverse, 
or obscure, and there is more humor (and of the 
best sort, in any two of his greater romances than 
is to be found in the whole range of modern French 
or modern Scandinavian literature.” 


Writing of Maurus Jokai at home, in The Young 
Man, an English publication, John Foster Frazer 
gives the following interesting picture of the novel- 
ist’s personality and suroundings: 

The novelist struck me as a man utterly tired out. 
Perhaps the two hundred volumes he has written 
within the last fifty years may account for the sad 
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weariness of countenance. Yet the weariness was 
only apparent, for he showed me a great bundle of 
proofs he was correcting at the very moment of 
my arrival, and handed me half-a-dozen sheets of 
closely written manuscript, the result of that morn- 
ing’s work. At the age of seventy-two he has 
reached a time of life when personal adornment is 
of secondary importance, and to tell the truth his 
attire was rather slovenly. He is a tall, slim, and 
slightly bent man, and from his throat to his feet he 
was wearing a long, loose-fitting dressing-gown, 
once black, but now discolored by age, and with the 
accumulated dust of at least twenty years in the 
creases. The sleeves, hanging almost to the finger 
tips, were ragged-edged, so that when he desired 
to write he hitched them up. On his head was a 
round cap, edged with a piece of blue tape. The 
room in which he worked was about the most dis- 
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MAURUS JOKAI 
See page 244 


mal and uninspiring place I have ever been in. It 
must be a rule with the servants never to touch any- 
thing. Consequently, there was nothing but litter 
and dust. It was a very small room, perhaps fifteen 
feet square, the walls black, the ceiling stained, one 
window shuttered, and the other shaded with a 
heavy screen. JOkai invited me to rest on a shaky 
couch in one corner, while he himself sat on a deal 
chair at a little table, that was ink-stained, scattered 
with torn leaves, disused pen-nibs, musty papers, 
proofs in confusion, and old pages of manuscript. 
When he wrote he felt the nib on his thumb as an 
old farmer might do, and then cautiously dipped 
the pen in ink, as though to write were unusual 
with him. Some framed photographs were on the 
walls, but the dust had crept in between the glass 
and the pictures, so that they were faded and soiled. 
In one corner was a great green-glazed earthen 
stove, and in another stood what was originally in- 
tended for a bookcase. But the top was covered 
with long-emptied and dusty benedictine and cog- 
nac bottles, a dirty coffee cup and saucer, a battered 
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hat, and some shrivelled apples. One or two hoary 
books were tossed about, but the shelves were 
mostly filled with old newspapers, magazines, and 
rubbish pushed in anyhow. Some men _ quarrel 
with the conditions under which they write, but 
Maurice Jékai seems to act on the principle that 
the worse the conditions the better the writing. Be 
that, however, as it may, it is in this dingy, un- 
dusted, and shuttered room that for the last forty- 
three years he has written fiction that has placed 
him among the world’s great novelists and on a par 
with Charles Dickens. 


Of Frank L. Stanton Wallace 
Putnam Read says in the Chi- 
cago Times-Herald: 

Frank L. Stanton, the Georgian poet, whose ver- 
ses are so familiar to all newspaper readers, is a rare 
genius and something more. His only school was 
the school of adversity. The misfortunes of his 
early childhood swept this fatherless boy past the 
doors of academies and colleges, and he was 
glad enough when just entering his teens to 
act as office boy for Joel Chandler Harris on the 
Savannah News. In a short time the boy drifted to 
a small town in South Carolina, where he went to 
work in a printing office. 

He was fond of books, and began to lisp in num- 
bers at the age of six. His rhyming gifts were 
wonderful, and when he was only fifteen he made 
a dash into print. It seems that a literary weekly 
in New York caught his fancy, and he was anxious 
to write for it. One night he wrote a short poem, 
and sent it to his favorite paper, with the following 
business-like note tothe editor :—“Dear Sir:—I want 
one dollar for this.” The dollar was promptly forth- 
coming and the poem was printed in the course of 
two or three weeks. Then young Stanton tried his 
luck again. He wrote a longer poem, and his note 
to the editor ran as follows:—“Dear Sir:—I want 
two dollars for this.” The money was sent to him 
and his verses appeared in a short time. His next 
venture showed that the money devil had captured 
him. He forwarded a poem to the editor, with a 
note in which he said:—‘Dear Sir:—I want three 
dollars for this.” Again fortune favored him. The 
editor published the poem and paid the sum de- 
manded. Naturally this turned the head of this in- 
experienced fifteen-year-old lad, and his next step 
was a blunder. He sat up all night, and by 
daybreak had finished ten poems. These were en- 
closed in a large envelope, with the following au- 
dacious missive :— “ Dear Sir:—I want $30 for 
these.” The verses were sent back to the author 
without a day’s delay, with a slip on which was 
vritten:—“Declined with thanks— not up to the 
standard.” The disappointed boy shed many tears 
over this failure. One day he told an old printer 
all about it and showed him the rejected poems. 
“You sent too many at one time,” said the veteran, 
“and the editor thought that they must be plagiar- 
isms or below the average. But they are pretty fair 
poems. Send one of them every week to your man. 
He will think that they are brand new.” With many 
misgivings the poet followed the friend’s advice. 


Frank L. Stanton * 





* See page 287. 























The New York editor accepted the ten poems at the 
rate of one each week and paid $3 apiece for them. 
He was in blissful ignorance of the fact that he had 
rejected the entire batch about a month before. 

Stanton’s memory is something phenomenal. He 

can repeat the whole of Childe Harold, page after 
page of Shakespeare and hundreds of poems. The 
first day he joined the staff of the Constitution 
one of the editoral writers read aloud a prose pas- 
sage of about sixty lines from one of Ingersoll’s 
lectures, and remarked that it was really a poem, 
and could easily be arranged in the shape of blank 
verse. At the time Stanton was busy writing, but 
he overheard the reading of the article, and an hour 
later he astounded his comrades by bringing up the 
subject and repeating the passage word for word. 
Ile was tested with several poems, and it was found 
that he could easily remember any poem of ordinary 
length after hearing it once. Clark Howell, the 
managing editor of the paper, was an interested 
listener, and the new man’s remarkable memory 
delighted him. “You are the man I| want,” he said. 
“I will add $5 a week to your salary and get you to 
watch all the candidates for the state and county 
offices, and condense what the papers say about 
them every day.” ‘This proposition was accepted 
as a matter of course, but Editor Howell was in- 
tensely disgusted when he found that Stanton’s 
memory was good only on poetical matters. In all 
other things he had practically no memory at all. 
As he cared nothing about politics it was hard for 
him to remember the names of candidates. He had 
to make out lists of the Georgia Congressmen and 
keep a notebook in which he jotted down the names 
of candidates. It required a week for him to get 
the number of his house fixed in his memory, and 
an introduction to a prominent man amounted to 
nothing. “Who is he?” would be asked after a visi- 
tor had left him. “Don’t know,” he would reply. 
“T forget his name, but he is from Tennessee or 
Florida, or somewhere — can’t think of his state 
now.” And yet his memory sometimes takes hold 
of strangers. A pretty girl with a flower, a young 
poet struggling for bread, a ragged tramp in 
trouble, a big-hearted man who loves his fellows— 
he remembers these forever. 

In one respect Stanton resembles his distin- 
guished co-worker, “Uncle Remus.” He is un- 
willing to leave Georgia, and seems to think that a 
position on a big newspaper in any other state at 
double his present salary would be utterly ruinous. 
“Uncle Remus” is satisfied that life is not worth liv- 
ing outside of Atlanta and Putnam county, where 
he was born, and Stanton’s horizon is confined to 
the city limits of Atlanta. Occasionally he is in- 
duced to visit New York and Chicago, but nothing 
would tempt him to live there. It is passing strange 
that these two men are willing to remain practically 
prisoners in a “pent-up Utica,” when business and 
pleasure offer them wealth and fame in our great 
centers of population, but they are so constituted 
and they cannot help it. Doubtless a sirange tim- 
idity and shyness common to both men will be 
found to be the true explanation of their unwilling- 
ness to change their place of abode. They seem to 
think that geographical lines change human nature, 
and a man from another state is a person to be 
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studied and tested, just as though he were a visitor 
from the planet Jupiter. Still their prejudices are 
easily overcome, and they count their friends al- 
most literally from Geenland’s icy mountains to In- 
dia’s coal strand. 

Stanton is now about forty-five years old. He is 
of medium height, with a gunpowder complexion 
and fierce black eyes. The poet is careless of his 
fame, and he neglects his business interests. His 
popularity causes his work to be sought after in 
many quarters, but as a rule he throws it away 
where he receives the smallest compensation. 





Among the many beautiful 
phases of motherhood one of the 
most charming is that which 
makes a happy householder 
and wife, through her pen, 
a sweet and wholesome tel- 
ler of tales and singer of 
songs to the world of chil- 
dren,to the universal nursery. 
Well in the front among 
those who thus speak di- 
rectly, habitually and suc- 
cessfully to and for the chil- 
dren and youth of our land, stands one of the dis- 
tinguished daughters of Mrs. Julia Ward Howe, 
Mrs. Henry Richards, of Gardiner, Maine, mother, 
herself, of many children, and better known as 
Laura E. Richards, author of ever so many good 
books and familiar nursery tales and rhymes. 

A combined request coming to Current Liter- 
ature from a number of readers speaking through 
one correspondent,that we would reprint Mrs. Rich- 
ards’ song of Little John Bottlejohn has led us to 
do this* and more, including an exchange of letters 
with the authoress herself and the reception of 
special courtesies from her publishers, Messrs. Estes 
& Lauriat, of Boston. To these gentlemen we may 
as well here as elsewhere express our thanks for the 
use of the illustrative cuts which appear on pages 
240 and 274. 

Concerning Little John Bottlejohn, Mrs. Rich- 
ards writes us : 

It appeared originally in St. Nicholas for September, 1876, 
with a delightful illustration by Mr. J. S. Mitcheli, and was 
afterward printed in a volume of my songs, called In My 
Nursery, still published by Roberts Brothers (Boston). It 
has been set to music a number of times. I have five differ- 
ent settings in my possession. (1) By Frank L. Bristow, 
copyright 1876, J. Church & Co., Cincinnati. (2) By Thomas 
P. Westendorf, copyright 1877, Balmer & Weber, St. 
Louis. (3) By George L. Elliott, copyright 1879, C. J. Whit- 
ney, Detroit. (4) By Fred L. Crane, 1881, I. N. Russell, 
Boston, and (5) by R. S. Brown. I have this one only in 
manuscript kindly sent me by the composer, and do not 
know whether it was ever published. 

The intentional archaic oddity of this comical 
song has made it the subject of a very interesting 
misconception which may be best understood 
through the following letter written in all serious- 
ness, from Montreal, April 2, 1885, to the editor 
of the Scottish-American Journal : 

DEAR SIR—To those who appreciate the value of Scot- 
tish lyrical poetry in the best culture of our people, nothing 
in the Scottish-American Journal can have given more 


Laura E. Richards 





* See page 274. 
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pleasure than the articles which have been appearing in its 
columns during the past year on the old songs of Scotland. 
These articles, along with occasional letters which they have 
called forth from your readers, are a gratifying proof of the 
interest which is still felt in the poetry of our native land, 
This fact leads me to apply with some hope through your 
columns for information about a song I heard lately sung 
for the amusement of my children by a young lady who 
came recently to this country from Aberdeenshire, and who 
kindly, at ny request, wrote out the accompanying copy. 
The song deals with an ancient theme which has been fre- 
quently treated, not only in older Scottish ballads, but in the 
earlier literature of all the European nations. The song it- 
self bears all the impress of a very modern composition, for 
it strikes me as treating the mermaid-myth in a spirit of fun, 
which implies that the myth is no longer the object of that 
simple credulity which gives a charm to the veritable 
legendary ballad. The lady, however, who furnished me 
with this copy of the song, could tell me nothing about it, ex- 
cept, that when a child, she had heard it sung by an old wo- 
man who used to come about her father’s house. I shall, 
therefore, be obliged to any of your readers who can give 
meany information about the history of the song. 
Yours very truly, 
J. CLARK MURRAY. 


I confess [says Mrs. Richards] I have never been 
able to understand how the old woman in Aberdeenshire 
came to know the song; but I take it to bea pleasant example 
of the way in which our good St. Nicholas travels the world 
over. I certainly did write the song, and though my hair is 
growing gray, I am not so aged as the anecdote would seem 
to imply. 

On being asked to designate her favorite among 
the melodies to which Little John Bottlejohn has 
been set, Mrs. Richards further writes : 

The melody that jingles most familiarly in my ear is still 
another . . . I cannot find the music anywhere, nor remem- 
ber the composer's name. I wish I could think that I made 
the tune myself—my songs often jingle themselves into be- 








Powlery ROOM! 


Crowlery 


(See poem, The Howlery Growlery Room, by Mrs. Richards, in Child Verse, page 274.) 
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ing to their own tunes, such as they are—but I am morally 
certain that I did not ... The rhyme was written for my 
first baby, who has graduated from Smith College. 

Mrs. Richards is an extremely rapid literary pro- 
ducer. Last year she published two books: Isla 
Heron, which she describes as ‘“‘a grim little tale 
which came up out of the Monhegan crags, and 
wrote itself in spite of me—I believe in being cheer- 
ful, and in writing cheerfully”; and some say,—* 





a 
chapter of village gossip, with a better story (Neigh- 
bors in Cyrus) tacked on to make a volume.” This 
“better story,” we may take occasion to say, was 
first published by the Current Literature Com- 
pany in its monthly, Short Stories, for January, 
1894, as was also her Narcissa, or The Road to 
Rome, in June of the same year. Her “two new 
books for this year,’ we are told by Messrs. Estes 
and Lauriat (as though two books a year were the 
ordinary thing to expect), are to be Hildegarde’s 
Harvest, a book for girls, fifth of her Hildegarde 
series, and The Three Margarets. We hear also a 
third, Love and Rocks by name, another story of 
Monhegan. 

The small wood-cut portrait of Mrs Richards 
here given is reprinted by courtesy of the Ladies’ 
Home Journal in preference to a larger and original 
photographic reproduction of a later likeness, Mrs. 
Richards counting this, which istaken froma photo- 
graph made two years ago, “better than anything 
she has had taken since.” 

The book by which Mrs. Richards is probably 
best known and the story for which she is best loved 
is her famous Captain January, whose earliest copy- 
right date is 1890 and of which Messrs. Estes & 
Lauriat have lately printed the ninety-seventh 
thousand. 
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An Aubade* 


- Under the hawthorne of an orchard lawn 
She laid her head her lover's breast upon; 
Silent, until the guard should cry the dawn— 
Ah God, ah God, why comes the day so soon ! 


I would the night might never have passed by, 
So woulds’t thou not have left me at the cry 
Of vonder sentry to the whitening sky— 

Ah God, ah God, why comes the day so soon! 


One kiss more, sweetheart, ere the melodies 

Of early birds from all the field arise; 

One more without a thought of jealous eyes— 
Ah God, ah God, why comes the day so soon ! 


And yet one more under the garden wall, 
For now the birds begin their festival, 
And the day wakens at the sentry’s call— 
Ah God, ah God, why comes the day so soon! 


*Tis o’er! He's gone: O mine in life and death ! 
But the sweet breeze that backward wandereth, 
I quaff it as it were my darling’s breath— 

Ah God, ah God, why comes the day so soon ! 


Fair was the lady, and her fame was wide; 

And many a knight for her dear favor sighed, 

But leal the heart out of whose depths she cried, 
Ah God, ah God, why comes the day so soon! 


BF PEs kcsonwteaseuanewneees William Johnson Cary 


One hour of my boyhood, one glimpse of the past, 
One beam of the dawn ere the heavens were o’ercast. 


I came to a castle by royalty’s grace, 

Forgot I was bashful, and feeble, and base. 

For stepping to music I dreamt of a siege, 

A vow to my mistress, a fight for my liege. 

The first sound of trumpets that fell on mine ear 
Set warriors around me and made me their peer. 
Meseemed we were arming, the bold for the fair, 
In joyous devotion and haughty despair; 

The warders were waiting to draw bolt and bar, 
The maidens attiring to gaze from afar: 

I thought of the sally, but not the retreat, 

The cause was so glorious, the dying so sweet. 


I live, 1 am old, I return to the ground; 
Blow trumpets, and still I can dream to the sound. 
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I heard the dogs how] in the moonlight night, 
I went tothe window to see the sight; 

All the Dead that ever I knew, 

Going one by one and two by two. 


On they passed, and on they passed, 
Townsfellows all, from first to last; 
Born in the moonlight of the lane; 
Quenched in the heavy shadow again. 


Schoolmates, marching as when we played 
At soldiers once-—but now more staid; 
Those were the strangest sight to me, 

Who were drowned, I knew, in the awful sea. 





*Aubade... 
or piece to be performed in the open air in the early morn- 
ing, usually addressed to some special person . . .—-Century 
Dictionary. 

This aubade is by one of the earliest Troubadours, name 
unknown. The translation from the Provengal is by Har- 
riet Waters Preston. 


TREASURE TROVE: OLD FAVORITES RECALLED 


William Allingham 


. In troubadour and similar music, a song 


Straight and handsome folk, bent and weak, too; 
Some that I loved and gasped to speak to; 
Some but a day in their churchyard bed; 

Some that I had not known were dead. 


A long, long crowd—where each seemed lonely, 
Yet of them all there was one, one only, 

Raised a head or looked my way; 

She lingered a moment—she might not stay. 


On, on, a moving bridge they made 

Across the moon-stream, from shade to shade; 
Young and old, women and men, 

Many long forgot, but remembered then. 


And first there came a bitter laughter; 
A sound of tears the moment after; 
And then a music so lofty and gay, 
That every morning, day by day, 

I strive to recall it if I may. 


BORE S SIRE 6 osc osnis ees eseeiner Beaumont and Fletcher 


Roses, their sharp spines being gone, 
Not royal in their smell alone, 
But in their hue; 
Maiden pinks of odor faint, 
Daises, smelless, but most quaint, 
And sweet thyme true. 


Primrose, first born child of ver,t 
Merry spring-time’s harbinger, 
With her bells dim; 
Oxlips in their cradles growing, 
Marigolds on death beds blowing, 
Lark heels trim. 


All dear Nature’s children sweet, 
Lie ’fore bride and bridegoom’s feet, 
Blessing their sense; 
Not an angel of the air, 
Bird melodious or bird fair, 
Be absent hence. 


ee ere ere Algernon Charles Swinburne 


“Had I wist,” quoth Spring to the swallow, 
“ That earth could forget me, kissed 
By summer, and lured to follow 
Down ways that I know not, I, 
My heart should have waxed not high, 
Mid-March would have seen me die, 
Had I wist.” 


“Had I wist, O Spring,” said the swallow, 
“ That hope wasa sunlit mist, 
And the faint light heart of it hollow, 
Thy woods had not heard me sing, 
Thy winds had not known my wing; 
It had faltered ere thine did, Spring, 
Had I wist.” 


EE ee er Unidentified 


My dead love came to me and said, 
“‘God gives me one hour’s rest 
To spend with thee on earth again, 
How shall we spend it best?” 


“ Why, as of old,” I said; and so 
We quarreled as of old; 
But when I turned to make my peace, 
That one short hour was told. 





t Ver—in Middle English and Old French, the spring.— 
Editors. 














PRETENTIOUSNESS IN EDUCATION 
AN AMERICAN FAILING, ,...cccceccevecccseccccsseces HARPER’S WEEKLY 

The most hopeful sign of the times in connection 
with American education comes from an Eastern 
secondary school. A movement was on foot to 
change the school into a college; but the principal 
stated that though it offered the equivalent of two 
years of a college course, he had no wish to alter its 
character. Only an endowment of the most liberal 
kind, he declared—one sufficient for a thoroughly 
reputable college—would justify a change. He 
thought it worthier to be a first-rate school than a 
second-rate college. 

The common-sense of his position is obvious, 
once it is honestly stated; but it is none the less true 
that the declaration is almost unique in the annals 
of American education. In the past the ruling 
spirit among our educators has been one of crude 
pretence. With boundless trust in our future, men 
leaving bequests scarcely adequate to found a re- 
putable school, have founded colleges. The result 
of this has been that the cause of secondary educa- 
tion has suffered in the extreme. Every year our 
most advanced institutions of learning have de- 
clared that men come to them radically unprepared 
to profit by a university education. The freshman 
and sophomore years have in consequence to be 
largely given over to the vexatious and wasteful 
endeavor to teach men what they should have 
learned at school. Of this state of things the recent 
complaint that undergraduates cannot speak and 
write the language to which they were born is a 
single symptom. 

And we have here only the beginning of the evil. 
The assumption that secondary education is of sec- 
ondary importance is radically false. To 
despise the secondary schools, or in any way to 
make them of secondary importance, is to neglect 
the vital interests of the nation. 

Our colleges in turn have not escaped the fal- 
lacy here involved. The moment they have the 
slightest claim as institutions of learning, they grasp 
at the name of university. An ingenious statisti- 
cian has calculated that there are more foundations 
claiming high rank as institutions of learning in the 
single state of Ohio than in the entire continent of 
Europe. The absurdity of such a state of affairs is 
manifest; but some of even the older and more re- 
spectable colleges have of late succumbed to the 
ambition to pull themselves up by the bootstraps. 
To make this clear we have only to consider the 
distinction which accepted usage makes in America 
between the college and the university. The college 
aims chiefly to provide an efficient four years’ 
course of study, supplementary to the course pur- 
sued in the preparatory schools. Of necessity the 
instruction offered is general, and is incompatible 
with serious special research or professional train- 
ing. Its aim is normally to educate as men and as 
citizens such boys from the preparatory schools as 





* As educational periodicals do not issue during vaca- 
tion months, the publication of Principal McAndrews’ 
lists of The Best Current Educational Literature will be 
resumed with their resumption.—Editors. 
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can afford higher education and are capable of 


profiting by it. The university, on the other hand, 
aims to carry its students forward into the field of 
pure scholarship, which has only indirectly to do 
with character and citizenship; and especially it 
aims to afford thorough training in the professions, 
such as teaching, law, medicine, and theology. Yet 
that the position of the university is of necessity 
more dignified or otherwise desirable than that of 
the college is no more obvious than that the college 
is more important than the secondary school. 

. If we were to add anything, it would be 
that the function of the college is of greater impor- 
tance to the nation than that of the university, and 
that the function of the secondary school is, or 
should be made, more vital than that of either. 


SOME DEMANDS OF SOCIOLOGY UPON PEDAGOGY 
ALBION W. SMALL, .........++++++++.s-AMERICAN JOURNAL OF SOCIOLOGY 

Human experience is concerned with three 
knowable elements: first, man’s material environ- 
ment, inanimate and animate; second, man himself 
as an individual, in all his characteristics, from his 
place in the animal kingdom through his special 
physiology, psychology, and technology; third, 
man’s associations or institutions. Sociology is the 
systematic attempt to reduce the reactions of these 
three elements, nature, man, institutions—to scien- 
tific form and expression. The inclusive reality 
which sociology finds comprehending both the pro- 
cesses and the products of these reactions is society, 
—i. ¢., individuals in association within the condi- 
tions imposed by the material environment and 
modified by human achievement. The task set for 
each individual, when he finds himself participant 
of this reality, is to accommodate himself to pre- 
vailing conditions in such manner that he may both 
accomplish and enjoy a maximum share of the de- 
velopment which his stage in social evolution is em- 
powered to accomplish. This life task of men con- 
sequently sets the pedagogical task of teachers. 

So far as the subject-matter of sociology is con- 
cerned, everything knowable and worth knowing 
is a fact or.a relation helping to make up this com- 
plexity which we call society or social life. The im- 
portant claim of sociology in this connection is that 
this reality, like poverty, we have always with us. 
A sequence of studies, in the sense that the pupil 
is to be enjoined from intelligent contact with por- 
tions of reality until other portions have had their 
turn, is a monstrous perversion of the conditions 
of education. All reality, the whole plexus of social 
life, is continually confronting the pupil, No “sub- 
ject” abstracted from this actual whole is veracious 
to the pupil unless he is permitted to see it as a part 
of the whole. It is a misconstructien of reality to 
think and accordingly to act as though one kind of 
knowledge belongs to one age and another to an- 
other. The whole vast mystery of life, in all its pro- 
cesses and conditions, confronts the child as really 
as it does the sage. It is the business of the educa- 
tor to help the child interpret the part by the 
whole. Education from the beginning should be 
an initiation into science, language, philosophy, art, 
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and political action in the largest sense. When we 
shall have adopted a thoroughly rational pedagogy, 
the child will begin to learn everything the moment 
he begins to learn anything. Am I demanding a 
pedagogy which presupposes one philosopher as 
teacher and another as pupil? Certainly. Every 
teacher ought to be a philosopher. Every child al- 
ready is one until conventionality spoils him. More 
than that, he is also scientist, poet, and artist in em- 
bryo, and would mature in all these characters if 
we did not stunt him with our bungling: I would 
revive Rousseau’s cry, “Return to nature!” but in a 
sense of which Rousseau never dreamed,—not na- 
ture in the burlesque of our ignorant preconcep- 
tions, but nature scientifically explored, nature, the 
immanent law of which is to own the sway of ra- 
tional mind. 


PLASTIC ART IN EDUCATION 
M. L. HERMIONE UNWIN ,..ccccoccccoscces THE WESTMINISTER REVIEW 

[From an article of exceptional interest in the West- 
minster Review, as credited above, the following abridg- 
ment is made.—Editors. ] 

Knowledge may be obtained at first-hand in two 
ways: 

(1) By observation, which leads to the apprehen- 
sion of facts; and 

(2) By practice, in applying the knowledge of 
these facts in making or constructing anything. 

The knowledge gained by the latter method is 
sufficiently important to deserve a special name, and 
it has been called dynamic knowledge; or we may 
term it practical knowledge in contradistinction to 
the theoretical knowledge gained by observation. 
The difference between theory and practice is pro- 
verbial, and the best means of ascertaining the ex- 
act amount of knowledge is to apply it in the con- 
struction of some model or object. 

Not only does the acquisition of dynamic knowl- 
edge develop a faculty inherent in human nature— 
the desire to make and construct—but its moral 
value is great, for the restraint, perseverance, and 
concentration necessary for the successful construc- 
tion of a model are valuable discipline. Many great 
thinkers are known to have excelled in making 
models. Galileo, Newton, Spinoza, and Des- 
cartes were all remarkable for such work in their 
youth. Its introduction into a school course puts 
another means of gaining knowledge at first-hand 
within the reach of the scholars, and one which 
makes a pleasant variety in the methods of teach- 
a «es 

The most valuable educational handwork, and 
the one from which the most and also the greatest 
variety of training may be derived is, undoubtedly, 
modelling in clay; for, taught in the right way, al- 
most as much can be gained from it as from all 
other manual subjects put together, and it is the 
only one, with the exception of brush-drawing, 
which at all develops the artistic side of a child’s 
nature. : 

The fact that clay-modelling is an art must never 
be lost sight of, and it must not, therefore, be 
classed with any mechanical work. In so far as the 


mechanical element is allowed to enter into it is its 
value lessened, and the spirit of the work is dragged 
down 


to a lower level. . . . It must be 
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clearly understood at the outset that it is not for the 
objects made, or the visible result of the work, but 
for the powers developed by its practice that clay- 
modelling is so valuable as a means of education. A 
little consideration of the more important of these 
will show that they are just those powers which 
every teacher desires to strengthen in a child. 

First comes the power of observation, which, al- 
though it is strong in most children, needs training 
that it may not be expended in futile effort. In order 
to copy any object it is necessary to observe it 
closely, and the result shows if the observation has 
been accurate or cursory. . Along with the 
power of observation is developed the power of 
manipulation or dexterity of hand, the one being 
dependent on the other. In trying to copy what he 
sees, the pupil learns to see more, and thus the 
power of hand and eye develop simultaneously. The 
two actions may be divided in thought, but are one 
in reality, though observation must come first, as it 
is necessary first to be able to observe, in order to 
be able to copy. Delicacy of touch is also culti- 
vated, as the work is done almost entirely with the 
fingers, and tools ought only to be used where this 
is not possible. As modelling is the study of form, 
the faculty of the perception of form is largely called 
into play by its practice, and the appreciation of the 
higher branches of the art is dependent on the de- 
gree to which this sense has been cultivated. . . 

It is probably because modelling allows a child to 
give full play to his instinctive desire to make‘and 
construct that it is a subject which all children thor- 
oughly enjoy; but even were this not so, they would 
find it hard to resist the delight of fingering the 
soft clay. Those who have never tried it cannot 
realize the fascination of its plasticity; the mere 
handling of it compels the creation of some form, 
and the material itself offers but slight resistance to 
the hand of the little modeller, allowing him to 
change his idea and alter his work with the great- 
est ease. The delightful way in which the work 
grows under the fingers, and the rapidity with 
which some result is obtainable, all combine to 
make it an ideal subject for children. . . . It 
is not possible that a little child should appreciate 
noble statues or fine pictures, but there are many 
beautiful things among the simpler natural objects 
which are quite within his comprehension. Leaves, 
or shells, or the ordinary fruits which he sees daily, 
can be used as models, and his training in the love 
and appreciation of the beautiful may thus be begun 
almost as soon as he is old enough to discriminate 
between one form and another, and to use his hands 
in making them. There is a power in 

“That beauty in which all things work and move,” 
to lift us far above the monotonous daily round of 
work if we so will, and if we can help any child to 
gain possession of this power, what greater benefit 
can we bestow on him? This is within the reach of 
all; and though it is given only to a few to attain 
the highest rank in art, all may cultivate that artis- 
tic eye which can appreciate Nature and the work 
of others. Without distinction any one may enter 
in and take possession do we but set him on the 
right road, and from his earliest years help him to 
seek the beautiful even in the common objects of 
everyday life. 








A DAUGHTER OF HUNGARY IN WAR TIME * 





By Maurus Joka! 


[The narrator of the following experience is a Hun- 
garian woman of gentle birth, who, for the sake of her 
lover, 2 man more coward than soldier, has undertaken 
the dangerous mission to which he has been detailed. At 


“By the evening of the same day I was ready for 
the enterprise. I set to work to thoroughly dis- 
guise my own person. I was to be the leader of a 
gipsy band. Ah! if you could only have painted 
my portrait! Then, indeed, I really was lovely! I 
smeared my face with the juice of green walnut- 
shells till it was so black that I could pass for a 
gipsy among the gipsies themselves; I clipped my 
hair till it only reached down to my shoulders; I 
put on a jacket which some gentleman or other had 
worn threadbare before giving it away; hose that 
certainly were never intended for me, and a shirt 
that had never been washed; and so I transformed 
myself into as filthy a shape as ever led a wandering 
gipsy band. 

“But all this was a mere joke to what followed. 
I now had to get together a band. If they catch a 
gipsy alone they arrest him as a spy; but if he be 
one of a quartet he may go on his way rejoicing. I 
provided myself with a violoncellist, a clarinet- 
player, and a contra-bass. It was easy to persuade 
them to quit the bombarded town, into which the 
gentry who had robbed them of their poor hovels 
had forced them to go. Bread and meat were get- 
ting dearer and dearer, and there was nothing to be 
earned. Who had the heart to pay for music amid 
such a frightful carnival? 

“Thus, with my little band of three, I set out 
upon my long and uncertain journey on foot. 
Gipsies only ride in sledges when a magnate sends 
for them, and there was no such magnate in the 
whole district. If on our way we fell in with a cart 
laden with dried reeds taken out of the swamps for 
firewood, we would ask for a lift in it. But our 
legs nearly froze there, and we were glad to get 
down again and walk. 

“In the very first village we came to, O-Gyalla, 
we fell in with a division of the Austrian investing 
army, German cuirassiers. The patrol brought us 
to the major in command. He was, indeed, a mer- 
ciless personage. He roared at us, and asked us 
how we dared to leave the town. We naturally did 
not understand a word of German, and all four of 
us, in true gipsy fashion, began to raise objections 
at the same time; we could not remain in the town, 
the Honveds posted us right in front of the bombs, 
and made us play music at the very top of the bas- 
tions; all the cannons had fired at us, and that was a 
thing that gipsies couldn’t stand. ‘Was sagen die 
Spitzbuben? inquired the major of his auditor. The 
auditor understood Hungarian, and expounded 
unto him: ‘Nix da, you rascals! You are spies, 
and must be searched. Come! you must undress!’ 
I was not a little alarmed, I can tell you. Not on 
account of the despatches I had with me; I had put 
them in a place where they couldn’t be found; but 





* A selected reading from Eyes Like the Sea, by Mau- 
rus Jokai. Translated by R. Nisbet Bain. G. P. Put- 
nam’s Sons, publishers. 16mo, paper, 50 cents. See page 237. 








the time of this reading she is relating to a lifelong friend 
the story of her experiences in the adventurous journey 
with secret dispatches frone Army Headquarters, at Co- 
morn, to the Hungarian Government at Debreczin.] 


they would discover that I was a woman, and that 
while my face and hands were gipsy, the rest of me 
was European—and then I should be lost. I has- 
tily said something to the gipsies, and in an instant 
they out with their instruments and rattled off con 
fuoco the fine hymn Gott Erhalte! At this. the 
frosty face of the old martinet thawed somewhat. 
‘Well, well, you rascals,’ said he, ‘as you know 
what’s proper and decent, I won't have you flogged 
this time, but be off at once and don’t remain in the 
village here. You musn’t play here for anybody. 
Whoever has an itch for dancing just let him tell 
me, and I'll give him dancing enough. There’s the 
whipping-post!" Now, the clarinet-player was a 
merry wag, and could not hide his light. ‘Devil 
bless your honor,’ said he, ‘you pay with big bank- 
notes.. ‘Was sagt der Kerl?’ asked the major. 
He says, “Gott soll segnen den grossen Herren, 
der zahlt mit grossen Bank-noten!’t At this His 
Honor also laughed. ‘But for all that you must 
pack yourselves off at once. You musn’t stop till 
you reach Ersekuvar, but there you may play .as 
long as you like.’ We kissed his hands and feet, 
and asked him to let us stay the night there. We 
were half-frozen, we said. We had not a morsel in 
our stomachs; for a whole week we had only eaten 
ice and drunk water. But he knew no pity. They 
blindfolded us, packed us into a sledge, and a pa- 
trol of horse escorted us out of the village. Now, 
of course, it was my very dearest desire to get as 
soon as possible beyond the iron girdle by which 
the besieged fortress was girt about. If only he can 
get out into the wide world, the gipsy has no fear of 
going astray. He can fiddle his way through the 
whole of Europe if only he gives his mind to it. 
And so we made our way along the Danube, from 
one town to the other, and enjoyed to the full all the 
romantic adventures of a wandering gipsy’s life 
which abound in winter especially. 

“Of course I came across Goérgey’s Hungarian 
army, under whose protection I might have con- 
tinued my journey, but my instructions were 
to deliver my despatches to the head of 
the Hungarian Government, and nobody else, 
not even to a general. It is true that I 
might have gone on farther with the gallant Mag- 
yar army, where gipsy-music is always heartily wel- 
comed. The Honveds, too, never lose their good 
humor; but, on the other hand, the main Magyar 
army was going towards Slavonia, whereas it was 
my object to get to Debreczin as soon as possible. 
So there was nothing for it but to go straight 
through the enemy’s lines till we reached the banks 
of the Theiss, when he could be once more in a 
friendly world. 

“T concealed the despatches inside the belly of my 
fiddle. Who would break the fiddle of a poor gipsy 


+ “God bless the great gentleman, he pays with big 
bang-notes!’’—a poor jest. 








with which he earns his daily bread? The money 
we earned in one town was sufficient to hire a 
sledge to convey us to the next. Gipsies dwell 
on the skirts of every town. We made our- 
selves at home there, and they never asked us 
whence we came; but if we were cross-examined at 
any place, then we lied to such a degree that the 
difficulty was to find anybody to believe us. You 
recollect what a terrible winter it was last year? 
The bitterest stage of the journey was from Kecs- 
kemet to the Theiss. There lay Jellachich,* with 
all his army, occupying the towns of the great Hun- 
garian plain one after the other. Here we had to 
creep through as best we could. As for me, I had 
the good fortune to play every evening before His 
Excellency the valiant Ban. He was very 
pleased with me. With my little band I managed to 
play the famous Croatian march, Szlava, szlava, mu, 
mu, mu, Jelacsicsu nas omu, in quite a superior 
manner. I also knew the tune of the fine Kolo 
dance, and absolutely won His Excellency’s heart 
with the melodious Fanny Schneider polka. I 
might say that I was really quite spoiled. There 
was plenty of money and wine, and, despite my 
black face and my predominating odor of garlic, 
the enthusiasm rose so high that all the officers 
kissed me, one after the other. It was quite a 
gipsy paradise, but the mischief was, we did not 
know how to escape from it. The chivalrous Ban 
told us not to try to run away, for in that case he 
would court-martial and shoot the lot of us. At 
night, when our duties were done, he locked us up 
in a little out-house, and placed an armed sentry 
before the door. 

“One night we escaped up the chimney and over 
the roof of the neighboring house; that is to say, 
three of us managed to get away, I and the clarinet- 
player and the contra-bass. The violoncello, how- 
ever, could not be got out of the chimney, and the 
violoncellist declared that he would rather be 
stretched on the rack than leave his instrument in 
the lurch. So there we left him—to pay the piper. 

3esides, I had now not much need of my band; the 
Theiss was only a four hours’ journey off. 

“T had heard from the officers that in the willow 
woods of the Theiss, in the neighborhood of the 
Szikra inn, some Hungarian guerillas were encamp- 
ing. If only we could get among them! 

“It was a good thing for us that sentinel duty was 
very laxly ordered in the camp of the Ban of Croa- 
tia. At the end of the town was a putri, or semi- 
subterranean clay hut of the kind in which field- 
laborers pass the night during the summer. The 
soldiers, who had been sent out on forepost duty 
were sitting in this hut, and their muskets were all 
leaning against the door. One of the gipsies said: 
‘Let us steal the muskets!’ The other said: 
‘Steal your grandfather; I play with clarinets, not 
with muskets.” I urged them to press forward. 
We were near to the sand-hills. Before us lay a 
savage, rugged plain, where one sand-hill followed 
hard upon another. Some of these hills were half 
hollowed out by the wind, and the hollows between 
them sparsely dotted with dwarf fir-trees. A ghostly 
who sided with the Austrians 


*The Ban of Croatia, 


against Hungary.—TR. 
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region. The sides of these sand-hills were white, 
and the snow-fall on the top of them was still 
whiter; and every tree-trunk there is also white 
with its pendant branches bending down beneath 
the hoar-frost. We dodged up and down among 
these sand-hills, turning aside from the regular 
high road so that we might crouch down in case we 
were pursued. Along the whole length of the plain 
the broom of the wind swept our footprints over 
with snow. 

* ‘Tf only we don’t come across wolves!’ said the 
contra-bass, with chattering teeth. 

**How can they be here when so many soldiers 
are about?’ said I, by way of encouragement. 

“*Nay, but they like to prowl about camps, be- 
cause carrion is always to be found there.’ 

“Where the sand-hills ended, a far-extending flat 
began, and in the distance was a direful-looking ob- 
ject, resembling a ruin. A light mist covered the 
whole district, in which mist every object seemed as 
large again; the full moon shone wanly, like a huge 
broad halo in the misty heavens. While we were 
waddling along as fast as we could, with our short 
mantles turned against the wind, the contra-bass, 
who was going on leisurely in front, called my at- 
tention to the fact that on the hill there straight be- 
forg us, a whole army of crows was making a great 
commotion. At one moment they rose high into 
the air with loud croakings, at another they de- 
scended upon the self-same spot from which they 
had risen. ‘There must be carrion,’ he said. 

“When we got to the top of the hill, we saw, to 
our great consternation, that the evil foreboding of 
the gipsy was correct. 

“On the highway below, by the side of the ditch, 
lay a big black mass, the carcase of a fallen horse, 
and fighting over what remained of it was a whole 
army of crows and ravens and five large wolves. 

“We were about five hundred paces from the ter- 
rible beasts. 

“They immediately perceived us, and, leaving the 
carcass, forthwith began scudding toward. us, 
spurring each other on with their nasty short sharp 
velps. 

“*Alas, alas! It is all up with us now!’ wailed 
the contra-bass. ‘The wolves will eat us up.’ 

“Even in that hour of mortal peril the clarinetist 
was true to his gipsy humor. “Then we shall have 
a very queer shape at the resurrection,’ said he. 

“IT bade them leave off wailing, and hasten to 
clamber up into a willow-tree, whither the monsters 
could not follow us. 

“It was an old pollard willow, the branches of 
which were cut off every year, so that only the 
crown of it remained, surrounded by young shoots. 
I, who had never learned the art of tree-climbing, 
was hoisted up by the gipsies first of all, and then 
they hastily scrambled up after me. 

“When we had got to the top of the tree we dis- 
covered that in the middle of it was a large hole— 
the whole inside of the tree was hollow, and could 
contain a man. 

* ‘Leader,’ said the contra-bass, ‘your loss would 
be most serious; creep down into that hole.’ I 
took him at his word, and glided down from the 
crown of the tree into the deep hollow trunk. First 
of all, however, I tied my long cotton neckerchief 
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to a little branch, that I might be able to hoist my- 
self up again in case of need, for the hole in the wil- 
low went right down to its very roots. At the side 
of the tree, too, close to an old branch, there was an 
orifice as large as one’s fist, through which one 
could look as through an attic window. 

“The five wolves were not long in arriving. 

“They did not come quite near at first, but re- 
connoitred. Whenever one of them sneaked up a 
little nearer, the clarinet-player aimed at it with his 
instrument, which the wolf took for a musket. Then 
the beast would back a little and scratch up the 
snow with his hind legs. They say the creature is 
wont to do this when he sees a man stand on the de- 
fensive; he tries to blind him with snow. 

‘When, however, the wolves at last discovered 
that we had no fire-arms, they sent up the ugliest 
howls, and began the siege of the willow. They 
took tremendous leaps in the air to reach the crown 
of the tree, but it was too high for them. 

“Then it occurred to the gipsies that they had 
often heard that wolves had a strong penchant for 
music, and they began giving them a clarinet and 
fiddle concert. 

“Tt is true that the nasty brutes left off the siege, 
sat around the willow, and began to howl in con- 
cert with the music, at the same time raising their 
horrid jaws toward the moon, and lashing their 
sides with their ragged brush-like tails; and for a 
short time I was quite amused at the scene. But 
suddenly our double danger occurred to my mind. 

ley! gipsies. Stop, I say! Is the devil in 
you?) Your music will bring the pickets of the 
Croats upon us, and they will flay us alive.’ 

“At this they stopped their music. 

“This appeared to make the wolves still more 
savage, and now they tried a fresh stratagem. 

“They had found out that the willow leaned a 
little to one side, and rushing at it from a little dis- 
tance, they attempted to scale the sloping side of 
the tree. This manceuvre was likely to have suc- 
ceeded. It was then that I saw what a powerful 
beast the wolf really is, and how much more cun- 
ning than any species of dog. Scrambling up at 
full tilt, they managed to reach the crown of the 
willow, but there the brave contra-bass was await- 
ing them, and gave them such a kick on the snout 
with his ifon-heeled boots that the attacking beasts 
fell head over heels backward. 

“This they repeated ten or twelve times. 

“And there was this remarkable circumstance 
about it, that every time an attacking wolf was pros- 
trated by a kick from the gipsy, the others rushed 
upon him as he fell, and worried him as if to punish 
him for his failure. 

“Suddenly they left off, and went and sat down 
in a heap just in front of my window. Their tongues 
lolled out of their panting mouths; their hot, bes- 


tial breath rose into the cold air before me. They 
appeared to be taking counsel together. The big- 
gest of them seemed to be their leader. If one of 


the younger ones yelped too much, he would snap 
at his neck as if to say ‘shut up!’ 

“At last they appeared to have hatched their 
stratagem. The whole lot of them got up and 


shufiled further off, squinting over their shoulders 
all the time toward the willow tree. 
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“My gipsies fancied they were saved. 

“*You shall have no roast gipsy this time!’ 
bawled the clarinet-playerafter them derisively from 
his sure stronghold, as he fancied it. 

“All at once the wolves returned and stormed 
onward like race-horses, each one being about a 
wolf’s tail ahead of the other. 

“The first of them rushed straight up the tree, 
and while the contra-bass was kicking him in the 
head, the second wolf leaped across the first wolf's 
back and seized the man’s leg. 

“T heard a despairing shriek: 

“Don’t let me go, comrade!’ 

“The second musician tried to free his down-fall- 
ing friend from the jaws of the wild beast, and in 
doing so lost his balance, and the pair of them fell 
down from the tree. : 

“What happened after that is more than I can tell 
you. It is enough that I should have had to live 
through that mortal struggle of the two luckless 
victims with those filthy brutes. How many times 
have I not dreamed it all over again! I believe 
that even if I had committed all the seven deadly 
sins, I should have more than expiated them all in 
that awful hour. I hid my face in the crumbling 
rottenness of the hollow tree, that I might hear and 
see nothing. It seemed an eternity to me while 
the bestial howling lasted which the wolves made 
as they shared together their accursed banquet in 
my very presence. 

“T dared not stir, lest they might find out that I 
also was there. Great heaven! What horrors [ 
had to endure! 

“Suddenly a sort of growling and snarling began 
close beside me. The old wolf was running sniffing 
around the hollow tree. He had discovered that 
there was still booty inside it. 

“He began to scrape the earth at the root of the 
tree. Ele evidently meant to dig a hole beneath 
the tree through which he might get at me. For- 
tunately for me, it was not sandy soil, but stony, 
hard-frozen turf. He could not succeed that way. 

“Then he caught sight of the hole in the side of 
the tree. At one time, perhaps, a branch had been 
sawed off at this spot, and the bark had rotted 
away. The wolf began to enlarge this opening, tore 
it with his claws, and gnawed and worried the rot- 
ten wood with his grinders. He had soon so far 
enlarged the hole as to be able to stick his head 
into it. I saw the green glare of his fiery eyes; I 
felt his stinking breath; I heard the gnashing of his 
teeth. Then despair made me foolhardy. I drew 
my crooked knife out of the leg of my boot; with 
the other hand I seized the wolf by the ear, and cut 
it off at a single twirl. 

“At this the beast, with a furious howl, drew 
back his head from the hole, and began to howl and 
run away like a whipped cur. The others followed 
after him. With the wolf’s ear remaining in my 
hand as a trophy, I sank back against the hollow 
trunk; I could not sink right down, because the 
hollow space was too narrow. 

“Thus I had freed myself from the wolves; but I 
was not left very long in the belief that shame at 
my depriving their leader of one of his ears was the 
cause of it. No! Wolves are not so shamefaced 
as all that. A troop of horsemen was approaching 











from behind the sand-hills. There were six men on 
horseback, and one man on assback. 

“One terror had been supplanted by another. 

“Peering through the hole in the tree, I recog- 
nized the uniforms of the horsemen by the light of 
the moon—they were Jellachich’s hussars. And 
that there might be no doubt about their coming 
after us, I recognized as they came near the face 
‘of the ass-rider. It was my bass-viol player, whom 
I had left behind me. 

“It was very easy to see what had happened. The 
gipsy, to save his own skin, or, perhaps, at the 
flogging-post itself, had confessed that the band 
had come from Comorn, and was hired by me to go 
as far as Debreczin. Hence it was not very diffi- 
cult to conclude that I was only a false gipsy, who 
was carrying despatches from the beleagured for- 
tress to the Hungarian Government. 

“The horsemen had brought the gipsy with them 
that he might put them on my track. Once dis- 
covered, and I was lost. 

“On the snow field, lit up by the moonlight, the 
scene of the hideous struggle was plain to the new- 
comers. The long lines of blood, fragments of torn 
garments, a foot sticking out of a boot in the 
snow—Ugh! May I never see such a sight 
again! 

“The horsemen galloped quickly up over the 
crackling snow. 

“The violoncellist had to dismount from his ass. 

“The good creature howled and groaned from the 
bottom of his throat, bewailing his comrades in the 
gipsy tongue, and cursing the monsters who had 
devoured them. 

“The leader of the patrol was a sergeant. He 

ordered the gipsy about in Croatian, and the gipsy 
has the peculiar virtue of understanding what is 
said to him in a language of which he is perfectly 
He replied in Hungarian. 
Those accursed wolves have 
devoured our leader. There’s his boot! They’ve 
only left his boot. I recognize it well. He bought 
it only last week at Czegled. He gave six florins 
for it. A brand-new boot! And this is his foot.’ 

“It was plain to me that the gipsy had guessed 
that | was hidden somewhere, and there was enough 
of the gipsy in him, even amid the greatest horrors, 
to induce him to make fools of my pursuers. He 
betrayed me first of all because he couldn’t help it; 
he saved me finally because he could. He knew 
very well that I had given my new boots to the 
contra-bass. My boots were of Russian leather. 

‘Look there!’ cried the sergeant, and he pointed 
with his finger. ‘Jeden, dwa! Jak sza tri?’* 

“And he thereupon ordered one of the hus- 
sars to dismount from his horse, at the same 
time pointing at the willow-tree with his sword, 
whence I concluded that he was about to examine 
the tree to see if anybody was hidden in its hollow 
trunk. 

“I now veritably believed that the time had come 
for me to turn my crooked knife against my own 
throat. 

“All at once a crackle of musketry resounded 
from the brushwood, and a company of guerilla 


ignorant. 
“*Oh, woe, woe! 


* Croatian—‘One, two! Where’s the third?” 
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horse dashed out, crying, ‘Forward, Magyars!’ The 
Jellachich hussars didn’t see the joke of this at all, 
hastily turned their horses’ heads and galloped off 
in the direction of the town. The violoncellist also 
mounted his long-eared beast, and ambled gently off 
in a third direction midway between the two bel- 
ligerents. He had no desire to take any part in the 
struggle. 

“The guerillas, who were numerous, sent a few 
volleys after the enemy, but from such a distance 
that the bullets couldn’t possibly hit the fugitives, 
and then retutned in triumph. Then I, hearing 
them speak Hungarian, quickly hoisted myself up 
out of the hole into the top of the tree, and began, 
so far as my hoarse voice would allow me, to give 
them indications of my existence. 

“The gallant warriors immediately hastened to 
the willow-tree and helped'me down from my dan- 
gerous perch. Their leader, a handsome, chival- 
rous-looking young man, with a true Hungarian 
face, began to cross-question me, and asked me 
whence I came and whither I was going. Perceiv- 
ing that I was among Hungarian soldiers, I frankly 
told them that I had come from Comorn, and had 
been sent to Debreczin with despatches for the 
Hungarian Government. They were very 
attentive. One of them gave me his mantle, 
another let me mount his nag, and so they took me 
to the ‘Szikra’ inn, where they made me drink 
punch with them, regaled me with veal, and then 
made me a bed on the straw with their mantles that 
I might sleep off my exhaustion. The Jellachich 
hussars gave us no trouble. They could not come 
back till morning, when the whole regiment would 
doubtless turn out to capture the guerillas, who 
would, by that time, be on the other side of the 
Theiss. The sledges were all ready to start, and 
would scour back across the frozen river at the first 
signal to Czibakhaza, where were the foreposts of 
the Hungarian army under Damjanich. 

“But for a long time I could not sleep. Con- 
stantly before my eyes flitted the horrible death- 
struggle between the two unhappy men and the 
wild beasts, and amid the howling and shrieking 
resounded the gay song of the guerillas: 

‘The hut’s ablaze, the rush-roof crackles, 

Press thy brown maid to thy breast!’ 
In my dream this tune was mingled with the howl- ° 
ing of the wolves, and at one moment the wolves 
were singing, ‘The hut’s ablaze,’ and at another the 
Croats were howling at the gipsies sitting on the 
branch. Toward morning I was awakened by two 
cannon-shots. I rejoiced to be delivered from my 
spectres. The lieutenant of the guerillas hurried 
me into the sledge, as a regiment of hostile horse 
was approaching from Keckskemet. 

“Tt took us ten minutes to dash across the frozen 
Theiss. On the opposite bank the foreposts of the 
Honveds were encamping. The business of the 
guerillas was to harass the enemy, capture their 
forage waggons, and then bring word of their 
movements to the main army. 

“They took me straight to General Damjanich. 

“T was now no longer obliged to keep my de- 
spatch hidden, so I split up my fiddle, took out of it 
the documents that were gummed to it, and their 
production was my best credentials.” 
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W.D, Ellwanger 

As down the walk my Lady Lucy goes 

The Summer Wind will wanton with her clothes; 
And, daring as a lover e’er may be, 

He romps about her dainty drapery. 


“Oh, Saucy Wind!” Life 


A careless hand upon her skirt he lays, 
And foaming waves of tossing lace displays: 
Her little feet he fondles in his sweep, 

And with her silken stockings plays bo-peep. 


He streams her ribbands out unto the sun, 
While through her hair his errant fingers run, 
Or ‘round her slender waist they fold, as though 
He knew she loved to have it circled so. 


He breathes the breath of love upon her cheek, 
And with her dimples sports at hide-and-seek: 

He dallies with the kerchief on her breast, 

And leaves his kisses ‘neath its folds impresst. 


Oh, saucy Wind, that, lover-like and bold, 
Presumes my Lady’s beauties to enfold! 
Oh, silly heart of mine that dare not dare, 
While Lucy’s charms waste on the empty air! 


In Paradise Henry Baldwin Bookman 


When Molly laughs you hear the rush 
Of winds among the forest trees, 
The joyous outburst of the thrush, 
When twilight prompts his melodies, 
And other sounds as quick as these 
To lift the heart. The paths are green, 
Life opens for her down its leas; 


She treads them blithely: She’s sixteen. 


When Phyllis smiles, the darkest sky 
Is shot with sunlight through and through; 
For every dimple shown thereby 
She gains a lover, ardent, true. 
’Tis vain to sigh and vain to sue, 
He best may fare who long can wait 
For favors from those eyes of blue 
The years she numbers are but eight. 


Order my life, ye sisters three, 

As seemeth best, but grant me, whiles, 
Abidance in that paradise 

Where Mollie laughs and Phyllis smiles. 


- Clarissa......Grauticola The Student (Oxford), 1751 
In soft Clarissa’s form united shine 

Such female ease, such majesty divine, 

That each beholder must with awe declare 
Apelles’ Venus was not half so fair. 

But when the stores of judgment, wit and sense 
Her lips with graceful diffidence dispense, 

Each hearer owns, with pleasure and surprise, 
That Homer’s Pallas was not half so wise: 

These diff’rent charms such diff’rent passions move, 
Who sees must rev’rence, but who hears must love. 


The Charm.....Ella Ransall Pearce Brooklyn Life 


What fetching gowns fair Chloris wears, 
Such airy frills, coquettish bows, 

I vow that Cupid sets his snares 
Amid bewildering furbelows. 


Whether of musin, silk or lace, 

Such charm abounds when’er she airs them, 
Is it their texture, style or grace, 

Or is it this—that Chloris wears them? 


Toujours Amour... Edmund Clarence Stedman... Poems 


Prithee tell me, dimple chin, 

At what age does love begin? 
Your blue eyes have scarcely seen 
Summers three, my fairy queen, 
But a miracle of sweets, 

Soft approaches, sly retreats, 
Show the little archer there, 
Hidden in your pretty hair; 

When didst learn a heart to win? 
Prithee tell me, dimple chin! 


“Oh!” the rosy lips reply, 

“TI can’t tell you if I try. 

’Tis so long I can’t remember; 
Ask some younger lass than I!’ 


Tell, O tell me, grizzled face, 

Do your heart and head keep pace? 
When does hoary love expire? 
When do frosts put out the fire? 
Can its embers burn below 

All that chill December snow? 

Care you still soft hands to press, 
Bonny heads to smooth and bless? 
When does love give up the chase? 


Tell, O tell me, grizzled face! 
“Ah!” the wise old lips reply, 
“Youth may pass and strength may die 
But of love I can’t foretoken; 
Ask some older sage than I!” 


On Tying Daphne's Shoe, J. Stuart Bryan,Cap and Gown * 
Tying her shoe, I knelt at Daphne's feet; 
My fumbling fingers found such service sweet, 
And lingered o’er the task till, when I rose, 
Cupid had bound me captive in her bows. 


In the Snow What to Eat 


Do you mind that Christmas, Phyllis, 
Long ago, 
When I washed your lovely features 
In the snow; 
And you pelted me so soundly, 
And berated me so roundly, 
That my boyish spirit rose in grim defiance, don’t youknow, 
And I kissed you while you struggled 
In the snow? 


Your face was red as scarlet 
Then, my dear, 
And your flashing eyes betrayed an 
Angry tear; 
And we parted at the turning, 
While your face was deeply burning— 
Burning with indignant blushes, filling me with horrid fear 
That you never would forgive me, 
Phyllis, dear. 


But I called to you far up the 
Winding lane, 
And you waited till I reached your 
Side again, 
And your eyes grew soft and tender 
As I told you, I remember, 
Told you of a love I swore to you could never, never wane, 
And you halted, and I held you, 
In the lane. 


* Cap and Gown: a second series of college verse. Se- 
lected by Frederick Lawrence Knowles. L. C. Page & 
Co., Boston, publishers. 12mo, $1.00. 
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BY THE GRACE OF GOD * 
NE IIE oi ccechesicsont tienes THE WAYS OF LIFE 

[Edward Sandford, of whom it had been said that ‘no 
painter in England was better or more favorably known,” 
at the age of sixty, with a large and luxury-loving house- 
hold to provide for, suddenly finds his work no longer 
in vogue. With the slimmest of bank accounts to his 
credit, and no commissions in hand, the shock of the 
chance intelligence (charitably kept from him hitherto 
by the picture dealer, Daniells) that three of his last pic- 
tures are absolutely unsalable and turned to the wall in a 
private room of the friendly dealer, comes in the nature. of 
a death-blow to the old artist—only he cannot die. At his 
age, with no future, he feels that this would be the very 
best thing, as then his insurance money would provide in 
some measure for the wife and children to whom he can- 
not communicate the distressful certainty that they 
all stand together on the brink of a precipice. Moral scru- 
prevent his taking his own life, and, too, that 
would lose the insurances. If only something would 
happen, by the grace of God— An accident, occur- 
ring to a coaching party, given by the picture dealer, Dan- 
iells, which Mrs. Sandford, noting her husband's low 
spirits, has persuaded him to join, bestows the longed-for 
dispensation. ] 

He remembered little more, except by snatches; 
an unknown face—probably the doctor’s—looking 
exceedingly grave, bending over him; then Daniells’ 
usually jovial countenance with all the lines droop- 
ing and the color blanched out of it, and a sound of 
low voices talking something over, of which he 
could only make out the words, “Telegraph at 
once;” then, “Too late! It must not be too late. 
She must come at once.”” He wondered vaguely 
who this was, and why there should be such a 
hurry. And then, all at once, it seemed to him 
that it was davlight and his wife was standing by 
his bedside. He had just woke up from what 
seemed a very long, confused, and feverish night— 


ples 





how long he never knew. But when he woke 
everything was clear to him. Unless, by the grace 
of God, something were to happen Something 


was about to happen, by the grace of God. 

“Mary!” he cried, with a flush of joy. “You here!’ 

“Of course, my dearest,” she said, with a cheer- 
ful look, “as soon as I heard there had been an ac- 
cident.” 

He tock her hand between his and drew her to 
him. “This was all I wanted,” he said. “God is 
very good; He gives me everything.” 

“Oh, Edward!” This pitiful protest, remon- 
strance, appeal to heaven and earth—for all these 
were in her cry—came to her unawares. 

“Yes,” he said, “my dear, everything has hap- 
pened as I desired. I understand it all now. I 
thought I was not hurt; now I see. I am not hurt, 
I am killed, like the boy—don’t you remember?— 
in Browning’s ballad. Don’t be shocked, dear. 
Why shouldn’t I be cheerful? I am not—sorry.” 

“Oh, Edward!” she cried again, the passion of 
her trouble exasperated by his composure; “not to 
leave—us all?” 


* A selected reading from Mr. Sandford, one of two 
stories by the late Mrs. Oliphant, issued under the title, 
The Ways of Life. 
publishers. 


G. P. Putnam’s Sons, New York, 
12mo, $1.00. See pages 198 and 280. 





He held her hand between his, smiling at her. 
“It was what I wanted,” he said—‘not to leave 
you; but don’t you believe, my darling, there must 
be something about that leaving which is not so 
dreadful, which is made easy to the man who goes 
away? Certainly, I don’t want to leave you; but 
it’s so much for your good—for the children’s 
good . 

“Oh, never, Edward, never!” 

“Yes; it’s new to you, but I’ve been thinking 
about it for a long time—so much that ‘I once 
thought it would almost have been worth the while, 
but for the insurances, to have r 

“Edward!” She looked at him with an agonized 
cry. 

“No, dear—nothing of the kind. I never would, 
I never could have done it. It would have been 
contrary to nature. The accident—was without any 
will or action of mine. By the grace of God ‘6 

“Edward, Edward! Oh, don’t say that; by His 
hand, heavy, heavy, upon us!” 

“It is you that should not say that, Mary. If 
you only knew, my dear. I want you to under- 
stand so long as I am here to tell you 

“He must not talk so much,” said the voice of 
the doctor behind; “his strength must be hus- 
banded. . Mrs. Sandford, you must not allow him to 
exhaust himself.” 

“Doctor,” said Mr. Sandford, “I take it for 
granted you’re a man of sense. What can you do 
for me? Spin out my life by a few more feeble 
hours. Which would you rather have yourself? 
That, or the power of saying everything to the 
person you love best in the world?” 

“Let him talk,” said the doctor, turning away; 
“T have no answer to make. Give him a little of 
this if he turns faint. And send for me if you want 
me, Mrs. Sandford.” 

“Thanks, doctor. That is a man of sense, Mary. 
I feel quite well, quite able to tell you everything.” 

“Oh, Edward, when that is the case, things can- 
not be so bad! If you will only take care, only try 
to save your strength, to keep up. Oh, my dear! 
The will to get well does so much! Try! try! Ed- 
ward, for the love of God.” 

“My own Mary: always believing that every- 
thing’s to be done by an effort, as all women do. 
I am glad it is out of my power. If I were in any 
pain there might be some hope for you, but I’m in 














no pain. There’s nothing the matter with me but 
dying. And I have long felt that was the only 
way.” 


“Dying ?—not when you were with us at the sea?” 

“Most of all then,” he said, with a smile. 

“Oh, Edward, Edward! and I full of amusements, 
of pleasure, ‘leaving you alone.” 

“It was better’so. I am glad of every hour’s re- 
spite you have had. And now you'll be able easily 
to break up the house, which would have been a 
hard thing and a bitter downfall in my lifetime. It 
will be quite natural now. They will give you a 
pension, and there will be the insurance money.” 

“T cannot bear it,” she cried wildly. “I cannot 
have vou speak like this.” 
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“Not when it is the utmost ease to my mind— 
the utmost comfort Fe 

She clasped her hands firmly together. 
anything you wish, Edward.” 

“Yes, my poor dear.’”’ He was very, very sorry 
for his wife. It burst upon her without prepara- 
tion, without a word of warning. Oh, he was sorry 
for her! But for himself it was a supreme conso- 
lation to pour it all forth, to tell her everything. 
“If 1 were going to be left behind,” he said, sooth- 
ingly, “my heart would be broken: but it is soft- 
ened somehow to those that are going away. I 
can't tell you how. It is, though; it is all so vague 
and soft. I know I'll lose you, Mary, as you will 
lose me, but I don’t feel it. My dearest, I had not 
a commission, not one. And there are three pic- 
tures of mine unsold in Daniells’ inner shop. He’ll 
tell you if you ask him. The three last. That one 
of the littlke Queen and her little Maries, that our 
Mary sat for, that you liked so much, you re- 
member? It’s standing in Daniells’ room; three of 
them. I think I see them against the wall.” 

“Edward!” 

“Oh, no, my head is not going. I only think I 
see them. And it was the merest chance that the 
‘Black Prince’ sold; and not a commission, not a 
commission. Think of that, Mary. It is true such 
a thing has happened before, but I never was sixty 
before. Do you forget I am an old man, and my 
day is over?” 

“No, no, no,” she cried with passion; “it is 
not so.” 

“Oh, ves; facts are stubborn things—it is so. 
And what should we have done if our income had 
stopped in a moment, as it would have done? A 
precipice before our feet, and nothing, nothing 
bevond. Now for you, my darling, it will be far 
easier. You can sell the house and all that is in it. 
And they will give you a pension, and the children 
will have something to begin upon.” 

“Oh, the children!” she cried, taking his hand 
into hers, bowing down her face upon it. “Oh, 
Edward, what are the children between you and 
me?” She cast them away in that supreme mo- 
ment; the young creatures all so well, so gay, so 
hopeful. In her despair and passion she flung their 
crowding images from her—those images which 
had forced her husband from her heart. 

He laughed a low, quiet laugh. “God _ bless 
them,” he said; “but I like to have you all to my- 
self, you and me only, for the last moment, Mary. 
You have been always the best wife that ever was— 
nay, | won’t say have been—you are my dear, my 
wife. We don’t understand anything about wid- 
ows, you and I. Death’s nothing, I think. It 
looks dreadful when you’re not going. But God 
manages all that so well. It is as if it were nothing 
to me. Mary, where are you?” 

“Here, Edward, holding your hand. 
dear, don’t you see me?” 

“Yes, yes,” he said, with a faint laugh, as if 
ashamed at some mistake he had made, and put his 
other hand over hers with a slight groping move- 
ment. “It’s getting late,” he said; “it’s getting 
rather dark. What time is it? Seven o'clock? 
Stay with 
They can bring you something upstairs.” 





“Say 


Oh, my 


You'll not go down to dinner, Mary? 
me. 









“Go down? Oh, no, no. Do you think I would 
leave you, Edward?” She had made a little pause 
of terror before she spoke, for, indeed, it was broad 
day, the full afternoon sunshine still bright outside, 
and nothing to suggest the twilight. He sighed 
again—a soft, pleasurable sigh. 

“If you don’t mind just sitting by me a little. I[ 
see your dear face in glimpses, sometimes as if you 
had wings and were hovering over me. My head’s 





swimming a little. Don’t light the candles. I like 
the half-light; you know I always did. So long as 


I can see you by it, Mary. Is that a comfortable 
chair? Then sit down, my love, and let me keep 
your hand, and [ think I'll get a little sleep.” 

“Tt will do you good,” said the poor wife. 

“Who knows?” he said, with another smile. 
don’t let them light the candles.” 

Light the candles! She could see, where she sat 
there, the red sunshine, falling in a blaze upon a 
ruddy heathery hill, and beating upon the dark firs 
which stood out like ink against that background. 
There is perhaps nothing that so wrings the heart 
of the watcher as this pathetic mistake of day for 
night which betrays the eves from which all light is 
failing. He lay within the shadow of the curtain, 
always holding her hand fast, and fell asleep—a 
sleep which, for a time, was soft and quiet enough, 
but afterward got a little disturbed. She sat quite 
still, not moving, scarcely breathing, that she might 
not disturb him; not a tear in her eye, her whole 
being wound up into an external calm which was so 
strangely unlike the tumult within. 

After an interval he began to speak again, but so 
that she saw that he was either asleep still or wan- 
dering in those vague regions between conscious- 
“All against the wall—with 
the faces turned,” he said. ‘‘Three—all the last 
ones: the one my wife liked so. In the inner room: 
Daniells is a good fellow. He spared me the sight 
of them outside. Three—that’s one of the perfect 
numbers—that’s—I could always see them: on the 
road and on the moor, and at the races: then—I 
all the way up—on the road to heaven? 
no, no. One of the angels—would come and turn 
them round—turn them round. Nothing like that 
in the presence of God. It would be disrespectful 
—disrespectful. Turn them round—with their 
faces He paused; his eyes were closed, an 
ineffable smile came over his mouth. ‘“He—will 
see what’s best in them,” he said . 

After this for a time silence reigned, broken only 
now and then by a word sometimes unintelligible. 
Once his wife thought she caught something about 
the “four square walls in the new Jerusalem,” some- 
times tender words about herself, but nothing clear. 
It was not till night that he woke, surprising them 
with an outcry as to the light, as he had previously 
spoken about the darkness. 

“You need not,” he said, “light such an illumi- 
nation for me—al giorno as the Italians say; but I 
like it—I like it. Daniells—has the soul of a 
prince.” Then he put out his hands feebly, calling 


‘But 





ness and nothingness. 





wonder. 











“Mary! Mary!” and drew her closer to him, and 
whispered a long, earnest communication; but what 
it was the poor lady never knew. 
tently, but she could not make out a word. 
was it? 


She listened in- 
What 


What was it? Whatever it was, to have 

















said it was an infinite satisfaction to him. He 
dropped back upon his pillows with an air of con- 
tent indescribable, and silent pleasure. He had 
done everything, he had said everything. And in 
this mood slept again, and woke no more. 





MRS. NAGLEY'’S WAY 
** DAMNABLE ITERATION ”’.....cccccccrcccccccscccees NEW YORK WORLD 

“Joseph,” said Mrs. Nagley at the breakfast table, 
“the flour is all out, and I want you to stop at the 
store on your way down town and order another 
barrel.” 

“All right,” replied Nagley, with half of a muffin 
in his mouth. 

“You won't forget it, Joseph?” 

“Nop.” 

“T don’t know what we'd do if you should forget 
it, for it’s baking day, and we haven't an ounce of 
flour in the house.” 

“T won't forget it.” 

“You must tell them to send good flour.” 

“Yes, I will. Did you know that is 

“Hadn't you better make a note of it? 
afraid you'll forget all about it.” 

“T'll not forget it when I go right by the store 
door.” 

“You might, and it’s as I say, we're entirely 
out.” 

“T'll have them send it right up. 
morning paper that “ 

‘Be sure and tell them to send their best brand, 
Joseph, and impress upon them that we must have 
it right away.” 

“All right. I see that 

“Tell them that we are entirely out, and I'll have 
to buy baker’s bread for tea if they don’t send it up 
right away.” 

“Oh, they will. I read this morning that 

“Don’t forget to stop on your way down this 
morning, and not put it off until you come home at 
noon. We’re entirely out, and, as I say, I don’t want 
to buy baker’s bread—the nasty stuff.” 

“Tl stop on my way down.” 

“We'd be in a nice fix, with not a bit of flour in 
the house, if you didn’t stop.” 

When Nagley is putting on his overcoat his wife 
says: 

“You won't forget about that flour?” 

“No, of course not.” 

And when he is going out of the front door Mrs. 
Nagley says: 

“If you should forget to order that flour, Joseph, 
[_—" 

“But I'll not forget.” 

And when he is half way to the corner the high, 
shrill voice of Mrs. Nagley cuts the air with: 

“Don’t forget that fl-o-o-o-u-r!” 





I’m so 


I see by the 
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REGISTERING A LETTER IN PERU 
THE DIFFICULTY ADJUSTED. ...cccccccecrsecs BOOK- AND NEWS-DEALER 
I was surprised and gratified to learn that I could 
register a letter in Peru. Oh, yes! The gentleman 
himself would certifica it for me. Bien! If he would 


have the supreme fineness to do me the infinite 
favor. 
“How not, sefior? With a thousand joys, senor. 


SKETCH BOOK: CHARACTER IN OUTLINE 


_ that looks very grave. 
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It has to write your name behind, however, as re- 
mitente.” 

“All right! There’s my name.” 

“Pues, to see how much it imports—six pounds, 
sefior.”’ 

“How six pounds, you aberration? 
not a quintal of sugar.” 

“Ah, si! A thousand pardons, sefior! 
say, six centimetros.” 

“T don’t care if you make it a kilometer, or a mile 
and a half! What I want to know is, how much 
postage?” 


t’s a letter, 


I was to 


“Pues, sefior! Six-for-eleven—that ‘is seventy- 
five centavos; and to certificar is ten centavos 
mas. That makes a dollar and twenty-five centa- 

”” 
vos. 


“One dollar and twenty devils! Six times eleven 
is sixty-six, and ten is seventy-six. Give me twenty- 
four centavos change.” 

“Pero, sehor! Come, then—we will say a dollar, 
complete.” 

“You'll say your prayers first. Abur! Write me 
that receipt, quickecito; for the steamer sails in an 
hour.” 

With that he goes away, and finally finds the 
book ynder the cupboard, and climbs with it to his 
desk. By half an hour’s hard work he finds the 
place; but then he has to descend to hunt up the 
receipts. With these he remounts and accustoms 
his nose to my chirography. But suddenly there is 
asnag. He turns an injurious eye at me and comes 
down. 

“Senor, I fear I shall have to report this to the 
S.jior Intendente of Police. Here is the same name 
on the front of the letter that you wrote on the 
back as remitente—Juan Smeet-th. In these times 
What thing is this here?” 

“That, my noble Marquis of Malhaxatualma, is 
‘Mrs.’ Emmie, Erra, Essie—Missis. That wants to 
say ‘sefiora.’ It’s my wife, in the States Uniteds. 
Sabe? 

“Pues, senor, I feel it my duty to see the Sefor 
Intendente. How can your wife carry the same in- 
itials as yours? This seems to me a Pierolist plot, 
and now we can not be too careful. Come to-mor- 
row, and then, perhaps, you can have the letter— 
unless the Senor Intedente thinks you should be 
arrested.” 

Here I touch a cigar to the fire in my eye; and, 
putting the other end in my mouth, begin to puff 
furiously—as always before a desperate deed. 

“What a magnificent puro, senor! It is of Guay- 
aquil?” 

“Naw! It’s habana, you—er—say! Have one?” 

“Ten thousand thanks, sefor! Pues, as I was 
saying, this letter is very irregular, and would un- 
doubtedly get you into trouble. But since I see you 
mean no ill—aye! but this is a good cigar! Gracias! 
That I will smoke later, in record of you. And as 
you desire to pay the whole importe—it was a dol- 
lar and a half, I think—pues, there is no remedy— 
I will send it. But.it is most unfortunate that your 
wife was baptized under the same name as you—it 
will certainly molest you; especially in the interior, 
where they are very stupid. Bien, pues. Did we 
say a dollar and a half, or two dollars? Muchest 
thanks! Here is your receipt. Until soon, sefior!” 





















IN DIALECT: 


Noey'’s Night-Piecé......00. .... James Whitcomb Riley* 
“ They ain’t much ‘tale’ about it!"" Noey said.— 
“K'tawby grapes wuz gittin’ good-n-red 

I rickollect ; and Tubb Kingry and me 

‘Ud kindo’ browse round town, daytime, to see 
What neighbers ‘peared to have the most to spare 
"At wuz git-at-able and no dog there 

When we come round to git ’em, say ‘bout ten 
O'clock at night when mostly old folks then 

Wuz snorin’ at each other like they yit 

Helt some old’grudge ‘at never slep’ a bit. 

Well, at the Pars'nzige—ef ye'll call to mind— 
They’s ‘bout the biggest grape-arber you'll find 
‘Most anywheres.—-And mostly there, we knowed 
They wuz 4'¢awdzes thick as ever growed— 

And more’n they'd 2’ serve.—Besides I've heerd 
Ma say k’tawby-grape-p’serves jes’ peared 

A waste o’ sugar, anyhow!—.And so 

My conscience stayed outside and lem me go 

With Tubb, one night, the back-way, clean up through 
That long black arber to the end next to 

The house, where the k’tawbies, don’t you know, 
Wuz thickest. And t'uz lucky we went s/ow,— 
Fer jest as we wuz cropin’ tords the gray- 

End, like, of the old arber—heerd Tubb say 

In a skeered whisper, ‘Hold up! They’s some one 
Jes slippin’ in here!—and /ook's tke a gun 

He's carryin'!’ I go//y/ we both spread 

Out flat against the ground! 


“* What's that ?’ Tubb said,-- 
And jest then—‘ A/ink! Plunk! plink!’ we heerd something 
Under the back-porch-winder.—Then, I jing! 
Of course we rickolleted ‘bout the young 
School-mam 'at wuz a-boardin’ there, and sung, 
And played on the melodium in the choir.— 
And she ’uz ‘bout as purty to admire 
As any girl in town!—the fac’ is, she 
Jest wus, them times, to a dead certainty, 
The belle o’ this-here bailywick !—But—well,— 
I'd best git back to what I'm tryin’ to tell:— 
It wuz some feller come to seranade 
Miss Wetherell: And there he plunked and played 
His pld guitar, and sung, and kep’ his eye 
Set on her winder, blacker’n the sky!— 
And black it s¢ayed.— But mayby she wuz 'way 
From home, er wore out—bein’ Sa/urday / 


“It seemed a good-’eal donger, but I know 
He sung and plunked there half a’ hour er so 
Afore, it 'peared like he could ever git 

His own free qualified consents to quit 

And go off bout his business. When he went 
I bet you could a-bought him fer a cent! 


“ And now, behold ye all!—as Tubb and me 
Wuz ‘bout to raise up,—right in front we see 
A feller slippin’ out of the arber, square 
Smack under that-air little winder where 
The other feller had been standin’.—And 
The thing he wuz a-carryin’ in his hand 
Wuzn't no ¢wx at all!—It wuz a fute,— 
And whoop-ee! how it did git up and toot 
And chirp and warble, tel a mockin’-bird 
‘Ud dast to never let hisse’f be heerd 
Ferever, after sich miracalous, high 
Jim-cracks and grand skyrootics played there by 
Yer Cousin Rufus!—Yes-sir; it wuz him!— 
And what's more,—all a-suddent that-air dim 
Dark winder o’ Miss Wetherell’s wuz lit 





* From A Child-World, by James Whitcomb Riley. Pub- 
lished by the Bowen Merrill Co., Indianapolis. 12mo, $1.25. 
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Up like a’ oyshture-sign, and under it 

We see him sort o’ wet his lips and smile 

Down ‘long his row o' dancin’ fingers, while 

He kindo’ stiffened up and kinked his breath 

And everlastin’ly jest blowed the peth 

Out o’ that-air old one-keyed flute o’ his. 

And, bless their hearts, that’s all the ‘tale’ they is!” 


De Tukkey-Tatl Fan.......+ Anne Virginia Culbertson t 
’Lias! is dat my tukkey-tail fan 
You gotten in yo’ han’? 
Des putt it right back on dat nail 
Above de water-pail, 
Whar you gotten hit f'um! 


Hit been thu heaps a-wavin’ in my han’, 
Dat dyah old fedder fan ! 
When yo’ paw come a-co’tin’ me 
I sot an’ laft “ te-hee,” 

Behime dat same ole fan. 
At my maw’s burryin’ I hilt de fan 
Clincht tight up in my han’, 
Reckon I'd fainted den an’ dere 
But fer de good, cool air 

I gotten f'um off my fan. 
When I got ‘ligion I whulld dat fan 
Victo’ous in my han’, 
A-shoutin’ “Glory!” wid all my might, 
Ontell I mos’ tuk flight 

On de wings of dat dyah fan. 


When I got ma’ied, de good ole fan 
Wuz trem’lin’ in my han’; 

I made de ’sponses mighty low 

An’ hid my blushin’, so, 

Behime de tukkey fan. 

When you-all’z sprinkelt, I hilt de fan 
Right proud-lak in my han’; 

’Ooman dat to de Lawd kin show 
Twelve chillen in a row 

Has 'casion to be proud. 

When y’-all burry me, I wan’ dat fan 
Betwix’ my folded han’; 

Seem lak eben on Zion’s Hill 

I'd wan’ dat ole fan still, 

To beat time whiles I sing— 
*Lias! fo’ de Lawd, has you gotten dat fan 
Still in yo’ sassy han’ ? 

Des putt hit right back on dat nail 
Above de water-pail, 
Whar you gotten hit f'um! 


Maid O' the Mill..Charles Murray..Chaperone Magazine 


The cushie doos are cooin’ in the birk, 
The pee-weets are.cryin’ on the lea, 
The starlings in the belfry o’ the kirk 
Are layin’ plans as merry as can be. 
The mavis in the plantin’ has a mate, 
The blackbird is busy wi’ his nest, 
Then why until the summer should we wait 
When spring could see us happy as the rest? 


There's leaves upon the boortree on the haugh, 
The blossoms is drappin’ fra the gean, 
There’s buds upon the rantree and saugh, 
The ferns above the Lady's Well are green; 
A’ the herd is singin’ on the hill, 
The o'er come o’ ilka sang’s the same: 
“ There are owre mony maidens at the Mill, 
It’s time the ane I trysted wi’ came hame!” 





+ From Lays of a Wandering Minstrel, by Anne Virginia 
Culbertson. J.B. Lippincott Co., publishers. 
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THE TIDEWAY~* 


By FLora ANNIE STEEL 


[Lady Maud Wilson and her husband are entertaining a 
house party at Roederay, their shooting box in the Heb- 
rides. Among the guests is Eustace Gordon, cousin to 
Lady Maud. These two have loved each other from child- 
hood, and he, finding her miserable in her married life, 


Above them the sky, clear as ever; below them 
the sea, bright, pellucid; but between them a gath- 
ering curtain which even as he looked faded from 
gold to white, from white to gray, as the unseen sun 
sank beneath the unseen horizon. 

“It is a sea-haugh,” he said, lightly; “the wind 
must have changed to the north, and the cold con- 
denses the vapor. I have seen them often after hot 
weather. but it is all right. We must be close to 
the yacht, for we were well in the current when I 
stopped rowing, and it runs in shore due south. If 
I whistle, they must hear and answer.” 

But none came, and the sound seemed to return 
resonant from the mist, showing that it had not 
travelled far. So, whistling, shouting, and rowing, 
they spent some time in vain, till fear began to in- 
vade her courage. What if they had drifted past? 
What if they were drifting out to sea, further and 
further from safety? He tried to scoff at her 
alarm, though his own anxiety grew fast as the mist 
settled thicker and thicker till he could not see a 
yard beyond the bows. Suddenly, with a grating 
shock, the boat stopped abruptly, almost throwing 
them into each other’s arms. His heart seemed to 
stop also, as he remembered having heard of 
sunken rocks in mid-channel . 

“We are aground—stay still, I will see.” 

He stepped cautiously over the side, one foot into 
six inches of water and a shelving bottom, the 
other into three. Then on to firm, dry warm sand. 
His laugh of relief was genuine. 

“The adventure is over, Maud. 
help you out. This must be the 
where, I can’t say.” 

A difficult question, indeed, to decide with that 
gray mist curtain closing and shutting out all, save 
a patch or two of bent at their feet. 

“Stay here a bit,” he continued, “and | will ex- 
plore. Take the whistle. I won't go beyond its 
reach or be away long; the road must be close by.” 

It was not, however, and he returned after a time 
with a clouded face. “I don’t understand it. The 
sea seems to surround us except in one direction, 
and that is all sand and bent. I don’t remember 
any such point below Grada.”’ 

“Perhaps we are above it,” suggested his com- 
panion. 

“Quite impossible. The current runs south; a 
sort of back eddy from the big stream. That is 
what brings all the drift to Grada Sands. The ques- 
tion, however, is what we are to do. Take to the 
boat again and punt along the shore till we find a 
landmark, I should say. Best not to desert our 
ship.” 


Come, let me 
mainland; but 


* A selected reading from In the Tideway, by Flora An- 
Steel. The Macmillan Company, New York, pub- 
I1zmo, $1.25. See page 280. 


nie 
lishers. 








has thrown to the winds all considerations, save the one 
thought of making her happy. At the time of this read- 
ing they are in a rowboat, and he is urging her to fly 
with him, when suddenly they perceive that neither land 
nor the yacht to which they are rowing is in sight.] 


sut this again brought disappointment, and half 
an hour’s rowing, punting, and towing resulted 
in nothing. By this time it was almost dark, the 
mist gathered denser than ever, and with the ap- 
proach of night the north wind rose steadily. 

“The sooner we settle ourselves the better, if we 
have to camp out, and it looks like it,” said he at 
last. “Still, if we light a fire, some one may see it. 
Anyhow, there are stores and a sail in the boat, so 
we shall manage. Cheer up, Maud; imagine we are 
children again. How often haven't we pretended 
to be cast away on a desert island together, and 
how happy we were!” 

True enough; yet as she helped him to gather 
driftwood for the fire, her thoughts were on the dif- 
ference between those days and these. And there 
was more to them in this mischance than there 
would have been to others. What had she meant 
to do when she stepped into the boat? She could 
not tell; only this she knew, that fate seemed to 
have decided for her. If the fire brought some one 
-—well and good. If not, why then Eustace and she 
had gone adrift. That question was settled forever. 

She sat feeding the fire, while he foraged for eat- 
ables in the boat, and each stick seemed to her 
another doubt dispelled. How they flamed and 
crackled and sparkled, as driftwood does, out of 
sheer joy in burning! Yet no one came—no one. 

Later on, with the tenderness which was a fierce 
delight to her, he found her what shelter he could 
on that bare waste of bent and shingle; though it 
was only a nook, backed on the windy side by a 
rough slab of rock, half embedded in the sand. Still 
it was dry and warm, and with the boat’s sail 
wrapped around her, and her feet toward a freshly- 
built fire, she could lean back comfortably and defy 
some of the growing cold and rising wind. She sat 
watching him silently as he sat by the fire, turning 
every now and then to assure himself of her comfort 
or tuck the sail, loosened by the wind, around her 
more closely. 

Suddenly, during one of these ministrations, her 
eye caught the sparkle of dewdrops on his coat, and 
she stretched out her delicate hand to touch his 
sleeve. It was quite wet. 

“There is plenty of room for you here, Eustace,” 
she said quietly, “and the sail will cover us if we sit 
close together. I—I must not begin by being 
selfish.” Then her calm gave way. “Oh, Eustace! 
Eustace! we must love each other very dearly or I 
shall die of shame.” 

Something in the almost despairing surrender to 
fate roused the best .part in his nature. He drew 
her head on to his shoulder and kissed her gently. 

“Good-night, dear. Go to sleep if you can. [ll 
watch the fire.” 

She gave a little shivering sob and clung to him. 
All was settled now; she had taken her life into her 
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own hands; the struggle was over, and he was a 
haven of rest—a haven of rest. Her thoughts went 
no further than that, for she was utterly wearied 
out; but as he sat beside her, his mind went far 
afield into the afterward which he had claimed as 
his right; and more than once as she stirred in the 
uneasy sleep into which she had fallen, he bent over 
her again and kissed her. She was his; the past was 
at an end; scruples must come later if they came at 
all. So, sheltering her, as morning approached he, 
too, fell into a doze, and the fire, deprived of fuel, 
sank by degrees to a heap of smouldering ashes. 
Then the chill which comes before the day sought 
them out even in each other’s arms, and brought to 
both a vague, surprised consciousness of their sur- 
roundings. Where were they? What had hap- 
pened? With eyes still full of sleep and dreams, she 
saw the gray mist hanging around them—the ashes 
of the fire which had burned so bravely last night. 
Last night! Great God, how came she there? 

“Eustace!” she cried, starting up wildly, one hand 
finding aid from the slab of rock behind her. Her 
pretty hair was damp with dew, her face flushed 
where it had rested on his shoulder. 

For answer he caught her to him and covered her 
face with passionate kisses. He, too, was fresh 
from sleep and dreams—dreams of the hereafter. 
And now the day had come, and yonder, where the 
mist showed lightest, the sun was rising. 

“Oh, no! no!” she panted, struggling to escape. 

‘Maud ?’’—his tone was full of surprised reproach 
as he fell back a step—‘what is it? What have I 
done?” 

“What have / done?” she echoed swiftly. “I 
can’t remember! Oh, God! what’s that?” Her 
voice rose to a shriek; she clung to him convul- 
sively with one hand while her eyes fixed them- 
selves on the stone slab which had sheltered her— 
and him. 

The north wind had done work during the night, 
and the embedded slab was clear now; more than 
clear. It formed part of a stone coffin whence the 
wind had driven the sand, leaving the contents ex- 
posed to view. Only a few bones, but, backed by 
the drifted sand, they still kept the semblance of a 
skeleton sitting staring out into the mist. 

Eustace Gordon recoiled—the best of men would 
have done so much in such a situation; then mem- 
ory aided him. 

“It is Eilean-a-fa-ash, Maud—Eilean-a-varai— 
you remember. We must have drifted north 
somehow. Don’t look so scared, my darling. It 
is only Ejilean-a-fa-ash—the Island of Rest—that is 
all.” 

She did not heed him; her eyes, full of an almost 
insane terror, were fastened on the fleshless hand 
which lay so near—oh! God in heaven!—so near 
her own as it clutched the side of the coffin. 

“The ring,” she whispered. “Look! look—the 
ring, my ring, my ring!” 

Yes! on the dead as on the living hand he saw the 
ring with its legend, ‘Beautiful, constant, chaste.” 
A chill came over even his passion; yet he turned 
to her with sudden petulance. 

“Well! what then?—you must know whence it 
must have come, what it must have been from the 
beginning, I suppose. Come! let us leave these 














IN THE TIDEWAY 


horrors; let us leave the past and be sensible. Come, 
Maud.” 

She gave him one look—a look he never forgot— 
and with a cry of “Rick’s ring! Rick’s ring!” broke 
from him and disappeared into he mist. 

“Maud! Maud! don’t be silly! Maud! where are 
you going? For God’s sake, Maud, come back! 
The mist—the sea—are you mad? Maud! Maud!” 

Then he, too, was blotted out, and the growing 
light of day found nothing human there save the 
bones of a woman who had been loved. Nothing 
but that and the ashes of a fire which had gone 
out. 

“Maud! Maud!” The cry hit on the mist and 
came echoing back to him, as, following her faint 
footsteps, he pursued her. Once looming through 
the fog he thought he saw her pausing as for breath, 
but his passionate entreaty for her to wait for him, 
his eager reminder that he was Eustace—Eustace, 
her lover—brought no response. Did he imagine 
a faint cry, as if she started off in renewed alarm, or 
was it only some sea-bird hidden in the mist, utter- 
ing its plaintive note? 

He brought himself up suddenly with a gasp of 
horrid fears, as his feet gave way beneath him— 
deeper? deeper? No? that was right; firm ground 
once more, but where was he? Where were those 
faint footmarkes leading him? 

“Maud! Come back! It is not safe!’ Still he 
went on. Not safe, indeed! He floundered des- 
perately for a moment, and then stood with labored 
breath and a dew of deadly fear on his face, looking 
around him. The sun rising steadily had, by this 
time, turned the mist into a golden haze, through 
which he could see that a few seaweed-hung boul- 
ders had been gathered to a heap whence sprang 
a cross-shaped post. It must be a ford—the sea 
ford to Eilean-a-fa-ash. That way then led to 
safety, for a few hours; but which way had _ she 
He stooped to see, with fear for her and for 
himself fighting with his love. Then he stood up, 
pale as death. “Maud! Come back. Maud! I 
will not hurt you.” Surely, surely there was an 
answering cry. The relief seemed to blind him, 
deafen him. 

“Here! Here! where are you? It is I!” 

The next instant Rick Halmar was beside him, 
“Where is she? Where is 





gone? 


fiercely imperative. 
she?” 

Eustice Gordon looked at the eager, boyish face 
stupidly, and faltered, “She was afraid—she ran 
away. I don’t know why. Call her. She might 
come to you. Call her.” 

Those bright blue eyes seemed to pierce him 
through and through, before they sought the 
ground. There was not much to be seen; only the 
print of a woman’s foot in the sand, a foot going 
south; due south. 

“Coward!” 

The word rang out clear from the golden mist 
like a voice from heaven, and Eustace Gordon was 
left standing alone beside the cross pointing toward 
safety. Rick Harmar had gone south; due south. 

Then a new cry beat itself upon the curtain of 
mist: “Lady Maud! Lady Maud! it is I—Rick! 
Rick Halmar.” And the boy’s voice reached fur- 
ther than the man’s, as moment by moment the sea- 























IN THE 


haugh lightened, softened, rose, until it seemed no 
more than a golden halo around the climbing sun. 

“Tt is I—Rick! Rick Halmar.” 

His hands clenched tighter and tighter as he ran. 
To Eustace the danger had been uncertain, unreal, 
but Rick knew every inch of the ground, and knew 
that each step left hope further behind. Already 
his accustomed ear had caught the curious whis- 
pering hush with which the land gives way before 
the sea. And he knew what that meant on Grada 
Sands. Firm foothold for a second and then a 
shivering and murmuring, sliding gulf. Oh, hor- 
rible, most horrible to think of her! 

“Lady Maud! It is I—Rick, only Rick.” 

His keen eyes sought a sign and found nothing 
but those shining footsteps, whence the water filtered 
even as he sped past them. Thank heaven for so 
much! since it showed that the tide was still far off; 
that as yet there was time. Lighter and lighter 
too! Soon he might be able to see her, ghostlike, 
through the mist, or at least judge the distance of 
that creeping line of foam, which, still unseen, and 
still, he hoped fiercely, far, far off, yet seemed to 
occupy his every thought, to fill his memory. Tor- 
tuous like a snake, with the snake’s low hiss as it 
curled along the quivering sand. Suddenly his 
heart stood still, for there out of the golden mist 
grew the tall black spar of the old wreck, with its 
message of warning: “Pretty safe so far, most 
times; beyond that The recollection of his 
own careless words prompted another cry. 

“My lady—my dearest lady. It is I, Rick—only 
Rick.” 

What was that on the sand—blotting the yellow 
sand just below the spar? A stone? seaweed?No— 
that was a woman’s dress; she was there, face down- 
ward on the sand, fallen insensible perhaps—but 
Thank God! saved. He stumbled in his 
mad haste to reach her. Was it a stumble, or had 
his foot broken through the firmer crust? Again, 
this time both feet. Could he have come so far, so 
close, only to fail? Impossible! Then beneath 
him he felt a tremor, the first slight tremor herald- 
ing the dissolution of dry land. With the sudden 
resolve which, in time of danger, separates one man 
from his fellow, decisively, absolutely, to the utter 
annihilation of all cant about equality, he put all 
his strength into one bold leap forward. The next 
instant he was clinging to the spar like a monkey 
or a sailor. The tremor passed; the sand settled 
once more with a low, gurgling murmur, proclaim- 
ing the back draw of the wave still hidden by the 
haze. Cautiously he tried one foot beyond the sin- 
gle plank between him and destruction. Hopeless, 
even if he stood still, and to reach her he must take 
a step or two. Again the tremor came—the shift- 
ing, sliding sparkle of the sand-grains as they 
parted—and the figure lying with its face hidden, 
resting on the right arm, sank a little. Only a 
very little; yet still it sank. He had come prepared 
for danger, with a rope wound about his waist; and 
almost with his first foothold on the wreck, his 
hands had been busy with the coil even while his 
thoughts and eyes were elsewhere. A bight here, 
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saved. 





a bend there, and it was fast as sailor’s lore could 
make it, to the spars and to his body. No! not there; 
for it had to be doubled to bear the strain, and he 





_ uttermost. 
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could not afford to lose an inch. So, tight over one 
shoulder with a treble twist around his outstretched 
arm. That would not give way unless it tore the 
arm from its socket; and then the rope, being high 
up on the spar, would give him greater purchase 
when the time came for strength. How long these 
thoughts, these actions, seemed to take; yet he 
could not spare one of them even though, with a 
soft, swishing rush, the hidden enemy made another 
sally. This time lingering half a moment around 
that figure on the sand as if to gain a firmer hold 
on it. Perhaps! but not so firm as his would be. 
Now he was ready! With a swing backwards and 
forward to gain additional impetus, the rope coiled 
loosely so as not to drag, he leaped clear of the 
wreck toward her. An instant’s doubt, and he had 
her by the hand, the left hand, which lay stretched 
on the sand as she had fallen. How cold it was! 
Could she be dead? But the horror of the thought 
was forgotten in fight, for now, with the same 
chuckling sound, as if the devils below were laugh- 
ing at him, come the back draw. Not an inch, not 
a quarter to be yielded, come what might. The 
rope, despite his bitter clench upon its strands, cut 
deep into his arm; it seemed as if a red-hot iron 
pierced his shoulder, as the sinews strained to their 
Ah! that was a relief, but her weight 
was heavier surely, and that meant less stable sup- 
port. Hanging as he was, by one arm—the other 
outstretched to keep his hold on her—he could see 
nothing save the unsteady sand closing around 
him. He seemed to feel nothing save the little cold 
hand in his. It was now or never. Grasping the 
rope as high as he could reach, he put out his 
whole strength, hoping to move her but an inch 
nearer to him. Hopeless; and the back draw, com- 
ing on him unawares, found him, as it were, on the 
rack, and seized its opportunity. He set his teeth 
and endured. How, he never knew, but, when the 
agony passed, a dew, like that of death, was on his 
face, and he hung nerveless, helpless, save for the 
desperate resolve to keep his hold—to keep her 
hand in his. The wave again. 

“Maud! it is I—only Rick.” -The cry came from 
him as he hung on the rack once more. Perhaps, 
if he could keep his hold, the coming tide would 
slacken that grip—it might—it must. How far had 
she sunk—already? Had the golden head disap- 
peared? Was there nothing left save the little cold 
hand where he could feel the ring—his ring—slip- 
ping under his clasp? Ah! there was the wave 
again—surging in his ears, whispering, whispering, 
whispering, surely of some far-off country, of a 
great rest, and peace, and forgetfulness. 
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Rick Halmar hung limp upon the rope. Nature 
had stepped in; her patience was exhausted; she 
would have no more heroism, no more delay. Those 
two hands had-held each other long enough. The 
time had come for them to part quietly, peacefully. 
Not in a moment, but gradually, as if even in un- 
consciousness the spirit strove against the flesh, 
those slender fingers slipped throvgh the strong 
ones. Slipped and slipped, till, with a little jerk, 
Rick’s hand closed upon itself, and fell back inert, 
while the other, still stretched in mute appeal, sank 
slowly into the sand. 
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TABLE TALK: CONCERNING EATING AND DRINKING 


IN PRAISE OF FRUGAL FARE 
THE POPE'S POEM, ccccccccccccccvccces vevcerevccecccecees N. Y. WORLD 


Pope Leo XIII.’s new Latin poem has been 
translated for the New York World into English 
verse by Andrew Lang, the famous scholar, poet, 
and critic. The World readers received by cable 
an English translation of this unique curiosity of 
literature—a poetical work by the reigning head of 
the Catholic church. Andrew Lang, in a prefatory 
note, says: “The Pope’s poem in praise of frugality 
is on the model of the Epistles of Horace. From 
the reference to coffee, he seems to have modern 
manners in his mind, but the ‘banquet of greed’ 
reflects the intemperance of ancient Rome. The 
translation is necessarily in the manner of the eight- 
eenth century,” The poem follows: 

SHUN GREED 
Be Content with Sparse and Frugal Fare 
AN EPISTLE TO FABRICUS RUFUS 
i: 

What diet lends the strength of life and frees 

The flower of health from each malign disease 

The good Ofellus, pupil from of old, 

And follower of Hippocrates, has told. 

Rating base gluttony with anxious air, 

He thus laid down the laws for frugal fare: 


rH. 


Neatness comes first. Be thy spare table bright 
With shining dishes, and with napkins white. 
Be thy Chianti undulterate, 

To cheer the heart and raise the spirit’s weight. 
Yet trust not much the rosy god; in fine, 

Be sure that you put water in your wine. 
Picked be thy grain and pure thy home-made bread. 
Thy meats be delicate and dairy-fed. 

Tender nor highly spiced thy food; nor tease 
Thy taste with sauces from A®gean seas. 

Fresh be thine eggs—hard-boiled or nearly raw, 
Or deftly poached or simply served au piat. 
“There's wit in poaching eggs,” the proverb says, 
And you may do them in a hundred ways. 


III. 


Nor shun the bowl of foaming milk that feeds 
The infant and may serve the senior’s needs. 
Next on the board be Heaven's gift, honey, placed, 
And sparing of Hyblzan nectar taste. 
Pulses and salads on thy guests bestow— 
Even in suburban gardens salads grow. 
Add chosen fruits—whate’er the times afford; 
Let rose-red apples crown the rustic board. 
Last comes the’ beverage of the Orient shore— 
Mocha, far off, the fragrant berries bore. 
Taste the dark fluid with a dainty lip; 
Digestion waits on pleasure as you sip. 

BY. 
Such are my precepts for a diet sage 
That leads thee safely to a green old age. 
But wise Ofellus still would sagely say, 
The path of greed lies quite the other way. 
That cruel, shameless siren only cares 
To trap men’s feet and spread her shining snares. 
These are her arts: to bid the table shine 
With varied ornaments and purple fine. 
Embroidered napkins impudently glow; 
The cups are ordered in a gleaming row; 





Goblets and beakers, bronze, and silver plate, 

And fragrant flowers the table decorate. 

With these and seeming hospitable word 

She draws her guests incautious to the board; 

On couches bids the languid limbs recline, 

And brings forth breakers of her choicest wine. 

What Chian vineyards or Falernian yield, 

And juices of the Amyclzan field, 

With such liqueurs as anxious art distils; 

From various juices dainty cups she fills. 

Rivals in greed devour the juicy cates, 

And guest with guest in drinking emulates. 

In oil and spice a boar Lucanian swims; 

Geese lend their livers, hares their tender limbs. 

’*Midst ortolans and doves as white as snow, 

Flesh mixed with fish, and clams with oysters show. 

The mighty plate a huge murena fills, 

Swimming, attended by a shoal of squills. 

The gaping guests adore and, feeding fine, 

Feast to disgust and soak themselves in wine. 

Then, blown with wine and food and angry, all 

Arise and fight like furies in the hall. 

Of fisticuffs they take their eager fill; 

At last, with wine and meat o’ercome, are still. 
V. 

Greed laughs triumphant in her cruel glee 

And drowns her guests like sailors in the sea; 

Fell indigestion now her work begins; 

The liver finds the sinners in their sins: 

Languid, perspiring, tortured, tumid, they 

With limbs that totter take their devious way, 

With tongues that stammer 4nd with faces pale. 

But greed would yet more potently prevail; 

The broken, battered body is her own— 

What if the soul herself were overthrown, 

And bound to earth in greed’s unholy snare! 

That we inherit of diviner air. 

Then, if it might, the flood of greed would roll 

E’en o’er the embers of the immortal soul! 





OLD COLONIAL DRINKS 
ALICE MORSE EARLE, .cccccccvevcccccccccovcovccscecces CHICAGO RECORD 

The English were not a nation of water drinkers. 
Their greatest physicians and scientists constantly 
taught that water was not supplied by nature as a 
beverage. It was asserted to deject the appetite, 
destroy the natural heat, and overthrow the stom- 
ach. It was said to “flit and swim” through the 
body, and even its mildest judges acknowledged 
that it was “not convenient.” 

The colonists in America reared in these beliefs 
suffered much in the new world in the earliest days 
from water-drinking. Bradford, the pilgrim gov- 
ernor, complained loudly, while Higginson, the Sa- 
lem minister, boasted in 1629: “Whereas my 
stomach could only digest and did require such 
drink as was both strong and stale, I can, and oft- 
times do, drink New England water very well.” As 
he died shortly after writing this, his words do not 
carry their intended force. One bold New Eng- 
lander says of water: “I dare not preferre this be- 
fore good beere, but any man would choose it be- 
fore bad beere, wheay or buttermilk.” 

Water-drinking was held in special abhorrence 
in Virginia, for the notion arose that the great mor- 
tality among the early immigrants was caused by 























the enforced use of water at that time during the 
scarcity of beer. The assembly in 1623 recom- 
mended all newcomers to bring a plentiful supply 
of malt, to be used in brewing, and thus not be 
forced to drink water “till the body became hard- 
ened.” Earlier still—in 1609 in the “True and Sin- 
cere Declaration,” issued by the governor and coun- 
cil—brewers were asked for; and also among the 
tradesmen demanded to go with Gates. Soon bar- 
ley and hops were plentifully grown in Virginia, 
and it became no longer necessary to import beer 
from England. In 1652 George Fletcher obtained 
a monopoly in Virginia for fourteen years of brew- 
ing in wooden vessels. Whether this affected the 
progress of brewing I do not know, but soon it 
gradually declined, as did the cultivation of barley. 
The Virginia planters quickly discovered the adapt- 
ability of the persimmon for beer by making and 
baking cakes of the fruit, and then brewing from 
these cakes. They brewed beer from dried Indian 
corn, from potatoes, from pumpkins, and from 
bran and molasses, from green stocks of maize, 
chopped and mashed. They planted the Jerusalem 
artichoke like barley, to be used in brewing and dis- 
tilling. The Royal Manuscript Commission gives 
the project of a chemist named Russell, who, for 
£1,000, paid by the Virginia company, agreed to 
demonstrate the making of wine or beer from the 
sassafras tree. So there was no lacking for mate- 
rials for brewing. 

New Englanders did not long continue in a beer- 
less state. They imported malt, and learned how to 
make beer from Indian corn, and quickly learned to 
cheat in brewing, using coarse molasses. In 1634 
an ale-quart of beer cost a penny at an ordinary, 
and a landlord could be fined if he charged a higher 
price, or if his beer was of a low standard. Tavern- 
keepers also were enjoined to sell no more than a 
quart of beer out of meal times. This was to pre- 
vent “bye-drinking.” 

The patroons found breweries a profitable busi- 
ness in New York, and private families in all the 
colonies built home brew-houses. But in New 
England drinking habits soon underwent a change. 
New Englanders soon drifted from beer-drinking to 
cider-drinking, as the many apple orchards seen on 
every farm began to give forth their bountiful yield. 
Perhaps this also was indirectly the influence of the 
New England climate. Cider was soon so cheap 
and plentiful that all could have their fill. In every 
well-to-do household the cellar held what was 
known as the Indian barrel, which was on free tap 
for every stray Indian who chanced to pass that 
way. Some tough old Indian squaws and sorry 
braves had a regular round of households for each 
day in the week, and with liberal draughts from 
each cellar managed to end every day in the year 
in a state of that blissful and motionless inebriety 
so beloved by the noble red man. All drank cider, 
old and young. Infants in arms drank mulled cider 
at night,.a beverage which would kill a modern 


babe. Old men began the day with a quart of hard 
cider before breakfast. Delicate women drank 
cider. The whole apple crop was so devoted to the 


manufacture of cider that in the days of temperance 
reform, at the beginning of this century, temperance 
zealots cut down whole orchards of full-bearing 
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trees, not conceiving any adequate use of the fruit 
for any purpose save cider-making. 

The presses for cider-making began to be set up 
about the year 1650. Massachusetts had ere that 
planted apple trees very generally, and Henry Wol- 
cott had planted them at Windsor, in the Connecti- 
cut valley, and sold both trees and fruit before 1649. 
Apples were 6 to 8 shillings a bushel; cider 1 shil- 
ling 8 pence a gallon—as high priced as rum a cen- 
tury later. Connecticut cider soon became famous. 
Roger Williams in 1660 says John Winthrop’s lov- 
ing letter to him was as grateful as “a cup of your 
Connecticut cider.” By 1679 it was cheap enough; 
10 shillings a barrel, and in the year 1700 about 7 
shillings. It had then replaced beer in nearly all 
localities in New England in daily diet; yet at the 
commencement dinner at Harvard in 1703, four bar- 
rels of beer were served, and one of cider, and 
eighteen gallons of wine. Judge Sewall constantly 
refers to cider drinking. By this time it was cheaper 
by the barrel than was corn or carrots. In 1721 
one village of forty families made 3,000 barrels of 
cider, and Judge Joseph Wilder, of Lancaster, 
Mass., made 616 barrels in the year 1728. 

Metheglin was another drink universally liked, 
yet not of large consumption as was cider. In the 
list of values fixed by the Piscataqua planters a 
pound of beaver paid for three gallons of metheg- 
lin. In the middle of the century it was worth Io 
shillings a gallon in the Connecticut valley. It was 
a kind of mead made of water, honey, and yeast; 
also sometimes of the fermented beans of the honey- 
locust. All kinds of strong herbs were boiled in 
water, and then the honey was added to the strong 
decoction. ‘Ale barme” then was added, and the 
liquor fermented. Sometimes ginger, cloves, cinna- 
mon and mace were boiled in it. It was very in- 
toxicating—as the old Druids found in their carou- 
sals. We find records of arrest for drunkenness 
through metheglin-drinking. James Howell said: 
‘Metheglin does stupefy more than any other liquor 
if taken immoderately, and keeps a humming in the 
brain.” Mead also was made from honey and hops. 
Beverige was a name applied to various mild mix- 
tures of weak cider with water and various flavor- 
ings. Perry was made from pears, and peachy from 
peaches, but not in any considerable quantity. 

It is curious to note that in those days of strug- 
gling, of pioneering, of comparative lack of money, 
rare French, Portuguese and Spanish wines and 
brandies were found in the Virginia ordinaries in 
such plenty that their rates of sale had to be fixed 
by law. To-day only the meanest and rankest 
brands of whisky can be bought at a Virginia 
country tavern. Then Maderia, sack, sherry, Mal- 
aga, muscadine, alicant, fayal, palm wine, Rhenish 
wine and other foreign wines were sold at inns. 
Gov. Harvey said in 1638 that half the tobacco 
raised was thrown away in a superfluity of wines 
and brandies. The massacre by the Indians in 1622 
was gravely attributed by the company in London 
to “enormous excesses in apparell and drinking.” 
In New England the consumption of choice wines 
was also great, and the first object of foreign trade. 

3ut more than beer, more than wine, did the 
colonists drink rum—and rum deserves a chapter 
by itself. 











IN THE WORLD OF RELIGIOUS THOUGHT 





[Epiror1AL Note.—Readers of religious liter- 
ature—no other serious literature has so many read- 
ers—will find their attention strongly challenged by 
the work from which the following extract is made. 
Such is its effect already upon critics of the daily 
and periodical press, one of whom writes (in the 
New York Tribune): “Professor Nash’s volume 
fulfils the-promise of its title. Not only is his treat- 
ment of the great thesis which he has undertaken to 
discuss fresh and suggestive, but he shows himself 
to be a clear and original thinker. To say this is to 
say a great deal; for sociology, using the word in 
its broadest sense, is in many respects the great 
question of this generation, and many of the most 
acute thinkers of the day have become at once its 
students and interpreters. It is no small praise 


THE SOCIAL CONSCIENCE 
HENRY S NASH... .ccccccccccees GENESIS OF THE SOCIAL CONSCIENCE * 

My aim is to show how the social question 
strikes into the soil of that Mediterranean civiliza- 
tion in which antiquity summed itself up, and out of 
which Modernity issued. Aristotle declares in his 
Poetics that history is less ethical than the drama, 
and therefore less cleansing. If, however, it be 
possible to find a clear thread of purpose running 
through the time-process, be it ever so slight, his- 
tory itself becomes a drama, and the most cleansing 
of all dramas. It was because Aristotle saw little 
or no continuity, almost no steady, divine purpose 
in history, that he estimated it so lightly. But 
our minds cannot walk the path from the first fire, 
kindled by human art in the thick of the forest 
primeval, down to the time when the World’s Fair 
in Chicago was all set in motion by touching a lit- 
tle button, without exaltation. Much more does it 
cleanse us of impatience and fear to see a terrible 
yet inevitable and inspiring question in the light of 
universal history, which, for our experience, is the 
light of eternity. We men and women of to-day 
are standing on the verge of a future whose course 
it is impossible to foresee. If we are to play our 
part through, if we are to follow our duty home, we 
need both a cool head and a warm heart. The geo- 
logian deals with zons as an Oriental monarch 
deals with his people’s gold. To the impassioned 
reformer, a year is an age. The need of our time 
is a manhood that shall gain a little—just a littl— 
of the geologian’s time-sense. 

I cannot hope to avoid the appearance of one- 
sidedness. Political and economic history are 
passed coolly by. The vast bulk of events is un- 
touched. I shall seem to make ideas advance to 
the sound of the trumpet, like the things that hap- 
pen in one of Dumas’ novels. May be—which is 
worse—I shail appear to be writing a poor fairy 
story, and calling it philosophy of history. The 
one-sidedness, however, is conscious and avowed. 
It can deceive no one but myself, and I trust that 


* Genesis of the Social Conscience. The establishment 


of Christianity in Europe in relation to the Social Question. 
By Henry S. Nash, Professor in the Episcopal Theological 
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therefore to say that Professor Nash need fear com- 
parison with none who have preceded him. In 
luminous and epigrammatic statement, in compact- 
ness of thought and in a thorough mastery of the 
whole subject he ranks among the best writers on 
sociology who have appeared during the last twenty 
years, and we believe his book will come to be 
recognized as one of the most valuable and helpful 
treatises in the language.” 

In the interest of the lay reader we would add to 
this just comment, that the book’s author has 
brought a style warm with color, life and charm 
into the service of a subject as grave and deep as 
human philosophy and human social interests 
may be when reverently and courageously treated 
for the love of truth and men. ] 


even I shall escape. My excuse is that one-sided- 
ness is worth while. In the hope of proving it, 
thereby defending myself against that righteous 
horror of easy generalization which is the best side 
of the intellectual life of our day, I venture to give 
a short syllabus of the main points that I desire to 
make good: 

1. In the Mediterranean world, for the first time 
in history, the individual man was clearly defined. 
He was called “soul.” The individual thus christ- 
ened was a generic individual, there being nothing 
in him that could not become universal. In this 
definition was stored up a great stock of potential 
rights for the downmost of men. It was to give 
rise to the working unit of modern politics. 

2. With the establishment of Christianity the 
world gained a dogmatic conception of the universe 
that could furnish a divining power, strong enough 
to force the definition down through the lowest 
stratum of society, as it lay under the hand of 
theory. At one time it seemed to the eye of flesh 
that the religion of Mithras would press Christian- 
ity hard in the struggle for the spiritual masterhood 
of the Roman empire. That religion typified all 
the weaknesses of polytheism in its relation to our 
subject. Through the vast débris of myth and rit- 
ual the principle of individuality could not pene- 
trate. 

3. The monotheistic idea of God unifies and codr- 
dinates the spiritual goods of the race. It tolerates 
no spaces of barren silence in the universe, where 
the imagination of the reformer cannot live. 

4. The unity of God involves the moral unity of 
all classes of men. This is a long step toward the 
idea of equality. 

5. The unity of God entails a view of the world 
which puts it in the service of God. In the lower 
religions the Gods are in the service of men. As 
polytheism clarifies itself, it rises into dualism. Still, 
the world and history are not plastic. But Biblical 
monotheism succeeds on the one hand in making 
God the keeper of the world’s ideal, and on the 
other, in rendering the total life in time and place 
plastic under His hand. Hence the idea of God 
becomes both the ideal and the task of mankind. 

6. Thus the potential bulks larger than the ac- 
tual. The may-be and the ought-to-be gather in 
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force on the frontiers of the is to daunt and to dis- 
tribute it, perhaps some day to break in upon and 
overcome it. That the possible thus acquires broad 
margins of suggestion out beyond the actual is a 
fact of deep significance in the history of the social 
ideal. 

7. The idea of personality dawns on the western 
mind, there’s a good in each man, and for each man 
better than his best, the good of self-knowledge and 
self-masterhood. Personality means individuality 
creating itself. 

8. This involves freedom. Fate is that ‘which 
cannot be assimilated. To the reformer fate is the 
dead matter of society which he cannot hope to 
vitalize. But to the Christian thought of personal- 
ity, that is, individuality creating itself through cov- 
enant with God, there is no fate, save lack of time; 
and the belief in immortality, the historical corollary 
of the belief in personality, makes time no bar. 

g. The climate of the period which established 
Christianity was transcendence. Transcendence, 
for our subject, means that the inner life of man is 
too large to find any suitable expression in social or 
political forms. Such a period of transcendence was 
necessary, to the end that the infinite worth of the 
common man might be authenticated and regis- 
tered. 

10. The sense of sin became part and parcel of 
common consciousness. It is a leveller and equal- 
izer—the mortal foe of aristocracy. 

11. The idea of the Kingdom of God is worked 
into the flesh and blood of the Occident, so that it 
becomes instinctive. Some day, with the idea of 
God left out for a while, it shall show itself as the 
belief in human perfectibility. 

12. And so, the idea of humanity rises, full and 
clear above the horizon. It amounts to this, that 
wherever you find man, you find the eternal goods, 
and therefore the highest worth. The scale of mar- 
ket prices for the common man is forever disar- 
ranged by the discovery in him of something that 
is above price. 

13. Along with the idea of the Kingdom of God, 
the clear idea of duty enters the Western mind. It 
is a new category in ethics. It involves, ultimately, 
a change from that view of society which would 
make it exist for the insurance of present rights, to 
a view of it as also existing to create rights. Just 
as the monotheistic concept of God puts the world 
in the service of the human ideal, so the idea of the 
Kingdom of God brings before the mind a world 
wholly made up of material plastic for duty. 

14. So far as theory goes, all this involves a 
revolution in human values. It matters not how far 
off the translation of the idea into institutions may 
be. Ideas are indestructible. Force stored up 
must some day break forth. With history, as with 
God of History, a thousand years are as one day. 
15. In a word, the establishment of Christianity 
in Europe creates the reformer’s conscience, makes 
the world seem plastic to it, and gives to sociology 
that elemental man, of whom Rousseau preached, 
3urns and Wordsworth sang, and for whose sake 
Kant did his deepest thinking. To see this man 
free was the programme of the Revolution. These 
are the main points among those which I desire to 
make good. 
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‘If, as generalizations they are only half true, 
there is surely enough in them to justify the one- 
sidedness that is necessary to emphasize them, and 
thereby bring out the continuity of the social ques- 
tion, which without them might appear to be sprung 
upon our time by economic changes, but which, 
with them, is seen to be the last chapter hitherto 
in the history of the Occidental view of the uni- 
verse. “History does not study material facts and 
institutions alone; its true object of study is the 
human soul.” It is only when seen in this light 
that the social question becomes spiritually inevit- 
able. And whatever is both spiritual and inevitable 
pays its own way in our experience, no matter how 
heavy the taxes. 

[The foregoing is drawn from the opening pages of Pro- 
fessor Nash’s volume, and gives in a glance the scope 
and purpose of the work. The following fragment of a 
paragraph is taken quite at random from the volume, as 
a specimen of the author’s style, or of one pleasant aspect 
of it.] 

There must be in most of us something that sym- 
pathizes with Goethe, who had a sense of being shut 
in at the winter solstice and a sense of expansive 
joy when the days began to perceptibly lengthen. 
If the first signs of spring send the sap of new life 
with a rush to our hearts, what must have been the 
exultation in the eyes of our New England ances- 
tors when, after a hard winter, they saw the first 
bluebird? They had few barricades against Nature, 
while we have many. Had they not been Puritans 
they would have caught, as we cannot, the thrill 
of the sick king’s words: “O, Westmoreland, thou 
art to me a summer bird, that ever in the haunch of 
winter, sings’t the lifting up of spring.” 





THE INFLUENCE OF THE PSALMS 
ITS UNIVERSAL RECOGNITION.,........eee0e008 THE QUARTERLY REVIEW 

It is a well-known rabbinical tradition that above 
the bed of David there hung a harp. At midnight, 
as the wind rippled over the strings, it made such 
music that the poet-king was constrained to rise, 
and, till the pillar of dawn rose high in the eastern 
heavens, to wed words to the strains. The poetry 
of that tradition is summed up in the saying that 
the Book of Psalms contains the whole music of the 
heart of man swept by the hand of his Maker. In 
it are gathered the lyrical burst of his tenderness, 
the moan of his penitence, the pathetic accent of his 
sorrow, the triumphant shout of his victory, the de- 
spairing sob of his defeat, the firm tone of his con- 
fidence, the rapturous note of his assured hope. In 
it is presented the anatomy of all parts of the hu- 
man soul; in it, as Heine says, are collected “sunrise 
and sunset, birth and death, promise and fulfilment 
—the whole drama of humanity.” 

In the Psalms is painted, for all time, in fresh un- 
fading colors, the picture of the moral welfare of 
man, often baffled yet never wholly defeated, strug- 
gling upward to all that is best and highest in his 
nature, always aware how short of the aim falls the 
practice, how great is the abyss that severs the as- 
piration from the achievement. In them we do not 
find the innocent converse of man with God in the 
Garden of Eden; if we did, the book would for our 
fallen natures lose its value. On the contrary, it is 


the revelation of a soul deeply conscious of sin, 
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seeking, in broken accents of shame and penitence 
and hope, to renew personal communication with 
God, heart to heart, thought to thought, and face 
to face. It is this which gives to the Psalms their 
eternal truth. It is this which makes them at once 
the breviary and the viaticum of humanity. Here 
are gathered not only pregnant statements of the 
principles of religion, and condensed maxims of 
spiritual life, but a promptuary of manly effort, a 
summary of devotion, a manual of prayer and 
praise—and all this is clothed in language which is 
as rich in poetic beauty as it is universal and endur- 
ing in poetic verity. 

The Psalms, then, are a mirror in which each man 
may see the motions of his own soul. They express 
in exquisite words the affinity which every thought- 
ful human heart craves to find with a supreme, un- 
changing, loving God, who will be to him a pro- 
tector, guardian, and friend. They utter the ordi- 
nary familiar experiences, thoughts, and feelings of 
men; they give to these a width of range, an in- 
tensity, a depth, and an elevation which transcend 
the capacity of the most gifted. They translate 
into speech the spiritual passion of the loftiest 
genius; they also utter with the beauty born of truth 
and simplicity, and with exact agreement between 
the feeling and the expression, the inarticulate and 
humble longings of the unlettered peasant. So it is 
that in every country the language of the Psalms 
has become part of the daily life of nations, passing 
into their proverbs, mingling with their conversa- 
tion, and used at every critical stage of existence— 
at baptism and marriage, in sickness and death. To 
weary travelers, of every condition and at every 
period of history, they have been rivers of refresh- 
ment and wells of consolation. In them the spirit 
of controversy and the strife of creeds are forgotten; 
love of the Psalter has united Anglican and Roman 
Catholic, Presbyterian and Non-conformist. Over 
the parched and heated fields of theological pole- 
mics the breath of the Psalms sweeps coo] and soft 
and balmy. For centuries the supplications of 
Christians, clothed in the language of the Psalter, 
have risen like incense to the altar-throne of God; 
in them are expressed, from age to age, the devotion 
and the theology of religious communions that in 
all else were at deadly feud. Surviving all the 
changes in church and state, in modes of thought, 
habits of life, and form of expression, the Psalms, 
as devotional exercises, have sunk into our hearts; 
as sublime poetry, they have fired our imagination; 
as illustrations of human life, they have arrested our 
minds and stored our memories. 

In the Psalms the vast hosts of suffering human- 
ity have found, from the time of Jonah to the pres- 
ent day, the deepest and the most faithful expres- 
sion of their hopes and fears. By them the an- 
guish wrung from tortured lips on the cross, at the 
stake, and on the scaffold, has been healed and so- 
laced. Strong in the strength that they impart, 
young boys and tender girls have risen from their 
knees in the breathless amphitheater, thronged with 
its quivering multitudes, and boldly faced the lions. 
With them upon their tongues, myriads have died 
—now in quiet sick-rooms, surrounded by all who 
have loved them best in life—now alone and far 
from home and kindred—now hemmed in by fierce 
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enemies howling for their blood. For centuries, in 
the storm and stress of life, the eternal questions of 
whence? and why? and whither? roll in upon us with 
monotonous iteration, like the sullen surges of the 
inarticulate sea. With strained nerves, and senses 
keenly alert, men and women have asked what is 
life and what is death, and the only answer to their 
questions has been the echo of their own voices re- 
verberating through a cavernous void, until, in 
weariness and despair, they turned to the Psalter, 
and its words have wrapped them around like a 
folding sense which has brought them imperishable 
peace. Thus in the Psalms there are pages which 
are stained with the life-blood of martyrs and be- 
dewed with the tears of saints; others which are il- 
luminated by the victories of weak humanity over 
suffering and fear and temptation; others which 
glow with the brightness of heroic constancy and 
almost superhuman courage. Over the familiar 
words are written, as it were in a palimpsest, the 
heart-stirring romances of spiritual chivalry, the 
most moving tragedies of human life and action. 


SOME RABBINICAL APOTHEGMS « 
CLIFTON HARBY LEVY 

——-He who wishes to give but would not have 
others give, grudges their merit. He who wishes 
others to give, but gives nothing himself is avar- 
icious. Who gives and wishes others to give also 
is truly pious. 
Pride is an idolator. 
He who assists by lending to the poor is 
nobler and better than he who gives alms to them. 

——Hospitality is an important part of rever- 
ence for God. 
There are very few who give much unwil- 
lingly. But there are very many who give a lit- 
tle with the best of will. 
He that has no wife has nothing good. 
has neither joy, blessing, stay nor peace. 
God guard thee from that which is worse 
than death. What is worse than death? <A wicked 
wife. 
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It is a law of peace and a duty to support the 
poor of other nations together with the poor of Is- 
rael, and to assist their sick and bury their dead as 
well. 

Wisdom which lives for itself alone is like the 
myrtle in the desert; it delights no one. 

As the wine goes in the secret comes out. 
Position honors no man; the man should 
shed glory upon the position. 

Silence, which is becoming to the wise, is 
all the more needed by the fool. 

Be more ashamed in thine own presence than 
before others. 

The greater the man the greater his passion. 
He that hath acquired wisdom, what does k= 
lack? He that lacketh understanding, what has he 
acquired? 

If two men quarrel together, the first one 
that is silent is sure of a noble family. 

The blind has no shame. 

Heart and eye are two mediators with sin. 
































* Compiled for Current Literature from the Talmud and 


kindred sources. 
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FAILURES 
AN ANALYSIS, ..ccccccccscccsccccseccccccccecoccvcsvece LONDON SPECTATOR 

[In a speech at the Artists’ Benevolent Institution on 
Saturday last the Bishop of London raised some very in- 
teresting and curious points in regard to failure, and as to 
why certain men succeed while others come to grief, to 
which the editor of the London Spectator responds sym- 
pathetically as follows:] 

Just as it is sometimes impossible to say why men 
succeed, it is alleged that it is often quite as im- 
possible to say why men fail. There is, as it were, 
a huge middle space in all professions and walks of 
life tenanted by the vast number of men and 
women who have neither failed nor succeeded, but 
who have managed to keep the water of life neither 
hot nor cold, but reasonably and comfortably 
warm. Above these are the men who have suc- 
ceeded, some from obvious genius or the possession 
of qualities such as exceptional energy, persever- 
ance, and determination, others apparently from 
pure luck; for, as far as appearances go, there is no 
quality upon which you can put your hand and say: 
“This secured that man his success, and won him 
his place in the world.” Below the middle space 
come the failures. Here, in popular estimation, ex- 
actly the same conditions apply. There are ob- 
viously many men who are failures simply because 
they possess to perfection all the qualities which 
make failure inevitable. They are stupid, they are 
foolish, they are incapable of persevering in any- 
thing, they have neither belief in themselves, the 
power of originating, nor the capacity of imitating. 
In a word, they are mentally, morally, and physi- 
cally incapable. Next come the men who appear 
to have failed simply because they have had the 
luck against them. They seem to have all the 
qualities which would insure success, or at any rate 
preclude failure, and yet they are clear and hope- 
less failures, and the general notion is that they 
have failed, not because they were incapable of 
succeeding, but through pure ill-luck. We have 
no wish to seem hard upon the men who have not 
been able to win a place even in the middle space 
between failure and success, but we do not believe 
that the explanation of luck holds half so strongly 
in the case of failure as of success. Of course, 
there are a few unfortunate people who always fall 
ill or break a limb whenever a chance of promotion 
comes to them, but these are rare exceptions. The 
real failures are, we believe, due to some hidden de- 
fect, some imperceptible crack in the vase. Ordi- 
nary ill-luck may keep a man back for years, may 
take away a great deal of happiness, but there are 
so many chances in life that it very seldom ruins 
him permanently. Even the most successful men 
have had backwaters in their lives, though they are 
forgotten in the ultimate successes. The man who 
lets a turn or two of ill-luck ruin him is not meant to 
succeed. Besides, are we not apt to call ill-luck a 
good deal which is not really ill-luck, but merely 
the logical consequence of perversity or fatuity? 
When the poet Fletcher wrote the proud line, “A 
man is his own star,” he stated a great moral 
truth. In nine cases out of ten a man is his own 
star, and what he calls fate but the consequences of 
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his own actions. Bacon says that the King should 
beware of employing unlucky men, apparently on 
the ground that what we call their unluckiness is 
due to some hidden defect. But whether Bacon 
meant this or not, it is very true that so-called un- 
luckiness is often the cloak of blundering and inap- 
titude. Two men are in peril. One escapes from, 
the other succumbs to, the sudden hidden danger, 
and we call them lucky and unlucky; yet, in truth, 
it is very possible that our judgment ought to be 
that one showed ingenuity and presence of mind 
and so escaped, while the other was at the critical 
moment surprised into hesitation or inaction. De- 
pend upon it, the hidden quality which produces 
failure is in the majority of cases merely an unana- 
lyzed element in the human character. Probably 
self-distrust is one of the readiest causes of failure. 
A man who, however much he conceals the fact 
from observation, feels in his heart of hearts that 
he is not capable of doing the work he has under- 
taken, is almost sure to fail. Ordinary diffidence 
as to one’s powers is quite another matter, and by 
no means a necessary impediment to success. Such 
nervousness is often purely superficial, and merely 
means that the anxiety to succeed is so great that 
it causes a reaction. The dangerous self-distrust 
to which we are alluding is a much more negative 
quality, and generally has joined to it a strong 
strain of indifference. But when a man does not 
think he will succeed, and also is doubtful whether 
it is worth while to succeed, or, rather, whether it 
is not a matter of indifference whether he wins or 
loses, failure is almost certain. This stultifying in- 
difference to failure is much more widely spread 
than people generally imagine. Because failure 
seems to the average man so horrible, producing, as 
it must, humiliations and miseries, remorseful feel- 
ings and regrets of every kind, the average man 
cannot imagine any human being indifferent to it. 
Yet, as a matter of fact, there are men whose hearts 
become so indurated that they do not mind either 
failure or its consequences. They would endure 
anything rather than rouse themselves to the pain- 
ful effort of resisting the march of what they call 
fate. They will float with the stream or tide, but 
come what may, they will not row a stroke against 
either. They conceal this resolve from their friends, 
and sometimes even from themselves, but neverthe- 
less it exists. Another frequent cause of failure is 
the inability to be helped which certain people dis- 
play. We have all encountered persons whom it 
is almost impossible to help over an obstacle or up 
a steep place. Do what you will, it seems impos- 
sible to lift or get them over or through. They al- 
ways either fail to hold on, or give the wrong hand, 
or move the wrong foot, or jump short when they 
ought to jump long, or over-jump when a short 
jump is all that is asked of them. In the same way 
there are people who seem utterly incapable of mak- 
ing use of a helping hand in the greater affairs of 
life. You cannot help them because they “muff” 
every attempt. You find them a piece of work P 
quite within their capacity, and there needs only 
the simplest and easiest little effort to secure an ex- 
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cellent position. Yet this little effort is just what 
they will not or cannot make. They may be pru- 
dent, painstaking, industrious, and yet almost while 
you turn your head they have slipped off the rock of 
safety and fallen back into the slough from which 
you so lately raised them. Of such stuff are the 
worst form of failures made. Their minds seem 
utterly unprehensile, and no more capable of grasp- 
ing and holding on than is a paralytic. No doubt, 
it is often not in the least the fault of the poor failure, 
but that does not alter the fact that it is a personal 
defect, and not mere ill-luck, which produces the 
failure. 

While touching on the question of failures, it 
must not be forgotten that a great many of the so- 
called failures, especially in art and literature, are 
not failures at all, but merely persons who do not 
possess, or perhaps have not tried to cultivate, the 
quality of popularity. A failure is not a synonym 
for a pauper, but a person who has tried to do a 
particular thing and not succeeded in doing it. But 
most people try to make a good deal of money, and 
hence poverty is roughly taken as a sign of failure. 
If, in a particular calling, the average man makes 
£800 a year, he who makes only £200 is apt to be 
dubbed a failure. Yet in truth he may be nothing 
of the kind. If he did not set out to make money, 
he may not feel the slightest sense of failure. Again, 
an artist or a man of letters who fails to please the 
public taste may not be a failure, for the very suffi- 
cient reason that he never attempted to please the 
public taste. The artist who says, “I will paint what 
I think beautiful pictures, and not what any one 
else thinks beautiful,” may be annoyed that the pub- 
lic taste is so different from his own; but he will not 
feel that he has failed because the public taste is not 
satisfied by his work. He will not have expected 
any but an adverse verdict. It is the same in lit- 
erature. Wordsworth did not feel and was not a 
failure because the public of his day cared nothing 
about, and would not read his poems. To confuse 
unappreciated people and failures is to make a gross 
error in the art of human classification. Even bit- 
ter and disappointed men are not necessarily fail- 
ures, for their bitterness and disappointment do not 
show that they have failed in what they set out to 
do, but merely that the world has failed to under- 
stand them. The true failure is the man who keeps 
sinking, sinking, who seems to have no buoyancy 
in him, and who at heart knows that success is for 
him impossible. No one ever quite thinks of Mr. 
Micawber as a failure, because Mr. Micawber had 
always in him the belief that something, and some- 
thing very good, would be sure to turn up. The 
true, the hopeless, failure is always a pessimist at 
heart. He looks on the past with regret and on 
the future with misgiving. However miserable 
their outward circumstances, and however hard 
and unfortunate their worldly lot, we must never 
call failures those brave souls, who, in spite of 
every mischance, bate no jot of heart and hope, but 
press right onward, believing that somewhere and 
somehow they will find a haven of rest, and who 
hold, with Browning, that if the earth is full of 
broken arcs, at any rate in heaven there is the per- 
fect round. How can they be failures who thus 
teach by example the best of lessons? 
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ON CONVERSATION 
JAMES PAYN.,...ccccercecveecscesevccesvsseseseeee 

In all kinds of speech, says Bacon, whether pleas- 
ant, grave, severe, or ordinary, it is convenient to 
speak leisurely, and rather drawlingly than hastily, 
because hasty speech confounds the memory, and 
oftentimes, besides the unseemliness, drives a man 
either to stammering, or nonplus, or harping on 
that which should follow; whereas a slow speech 
conformeth the memory, addeth a conceit of wis- 
dom to the hearers, besides a seemliness of speech 
and countenance. 

This does not strike one as a model for him who 
would be either brilliant or agreeable, and excludes 
naturalness, which is one of the greatest charms of 
conversation. ; 

Later on, and even to some extent to-day, the 
essence of good conversation was thought to be 
contest. Even that graceful-minded and sweet- 
tempered writer, Robert Louis Stevenson, falls into 
the error when discoursing on this subject. With 
Johnson, opposition was the very salt of life, and 
his best sayings were evoked by it. So far from 
being “leisurely,” he jumped down the ‘throats of 
all who disagreed with him. “You may be good- 
natured, sir,” said Boswell, with unusual spirit, “but 
you are not good-humored [which the Doctor had 
just plumed himself on being]. I believe you would 
pardon your opponents if they had time to depre- 
cate your vengeance; but punishment follows so 
quick after sentence that they cannot escape.” 

Antagonism of all kinds is, however, inimical to 
social enjoyment, and even argument should be em- 
ployed but sparingly. The object of good conver- 
sation is not to convince—we are not pleading at 
the bar, or preaching in the pulpit—but to exchange 
ideas, expressed in the most attractive form, to 
ameliorate, to interest, or to amuse. It is a mistake 
to suppose that a change of society is necessary for 
its enjoyment. When friends are found to our 
mind, we do not tire of their talk. It is not likely, 
though it is quite possible, that a stranger may be 
an acquisition, and a company of intelligent per- 
sons who meet one another are independent of re- 
cruits,. . . . 

A good talker should be a good listener, though 
also capable of cutting short a bore; he should be 
appreciative of the remarks of others, and never in- 
fluenced by that vulgar rivalry that causes some 
men to strive for the mastery in anecdote—the 
“capping” of stories, as old writers term it. Anec- 
dotes, however apt and witty, are, after all, a form 
of monologue, and should be used with discretion. 
Even the best raconteurs are tempted to draw too 
largely upon their deposit accounts; a certain in- 
toxication seems to seize those not in the very first 
rank when they have made a success or two in this 
line, and I have known one with a great reputation 
who could never be trusted after a capital story not 
to wipe out the remembrance of it by a dull one. 
He really did not seem to know what was good and 
what was indifferent; he had a large quantity of the 
commodity (anecdote) on his hands, and must needs 
get rid of it at any cost to his reputation. A high- 
class but still detestable talk-stopper is the man of 
rounded periods. Everybody knows how he is go- 
ing to finish his sentences, but he will do it his own 
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way, and it is a long way around. One is inclined 
to say to him what Scrooge so pathetically observed 
to his partner’s ghost, “Don’t be flowery, my 
friend, don’t be flowery.” 

These are by no means the greatest obstruction- 
ists ‘in the way of conversation. Some persons 
might almost be called professional talk-stoppers. 
They delight in questioning the truth of a good 
story, or in picking some hole in it, to prove that it 
had a better reception than it deserved. They lay 
their finger on some trivial inaccuracy in a date or 
a name; they bring no provender to the intellectual 
their sole contribution to it is a senseless 


picnic; 
depreciation, which they conscientiously believe 
adds to the agreeableness of the evening. I wish 


no fellow-creature dead, but I do think this class of 
persons should be relegated to some other sphere 
of usefulness, where (like Miss Snevellicci’s papa) 
he would be appreciated. It is all very well to say, 
“Let us have no cliques,” but some precaution must 
be taken to keep persons of this sort out of any so- 
ciety which has a claim to consider itself agreeable. 

In old days a very innocent but still very effectual 
talk-stopper was the Child. Parents used to bring 


their terrible infants into grown-up company, even , 


of an intelligent kind. It was an outrage of that 
description which caused Charles Lamb to propose 
the health of Herod, King of the Jews. In scarcely 
a less degree ( though one hesitates to acknowledge 
it) the presence of the Young Person of either sex is 
to be deprecated. 

Some persons have the rudeness to go further, 
and assert that in the presence of the gentler sex 
conversation, not so much of an intellectual but of 
a natural or dramatic, and especially of a humor- 
ous kind, can seldom be carried on. It has been 
said, indeed, that a bright and clever woman “lifts 
the conversation” at dinner parties, but what sort 
of conversation do we generally find at dinner par- 
ties? And what must the conversation be that re- 
quires “lifting?” It is quite true that the talk of a 
polished and educated woman, of mature years and 
a liberal mind, is one of the most delightful of intel- 
lectual pleasures—it has well been called a liberal 
education— but how rare such women are! And 
how terribly even they are handicapped. They can 
talk of literature, of politics, and even of religion, 
though in the last case seldom with any freedom; 
but speculations on “fate, free will, foreknowledge 
absolute,” the subjects of the best kind of conversa- 
tion, are not to their taste, while from the discussion 
of some of the most interesting topics connected 
with human nature they are of necessity debarred. 
A better and wiser adviser of a young man in social 
matters is not to be found than in some ancient lady 
of wealth and position, whose very voice has per- 
suasion in it, and who speaks from the fulness of 
her own knowledge. “I am an old woman, you 
know. Tell me your trouble.” But that is only a 
duet, though one of exquisite sympathy; the talk of 
two. Asa rule women’s talk, like that of the aris- 


tocracy, is almost always personal. 

The flippancies and cynicism of the smoking- 
room are very naturally in ill-odor; yet the bright- 
est conversations within my own somewhat exten- 
sive experience have been held under the benign 
influence of tobacco. 


It nourishes quiet thought 
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and does away with ill-humor; smokers do not talk 
unless they have something to say, and are careful 
to say it not at too great length, or their pipe would 
go out. Thus anecdote is restrained within proper 
limits, and monologue is rendered impossible. 

It is rather invidious to pronounce which profes- 
sion produces the best conversationalists, and such 
a judgment must be open to many exceptions; it 
can be at most but a general impression; but on the 
whole—there is nothing like leather—I think men 
of letters are the best talkers. It is true they are 
sometimes the worst from a negative point of view. 
since some of them cannot talk at all. The sole 
channel of their intelligence is their pen. But the 
higher class of literary men have generally some- 
thing interesting to say, because they are students 
of human nature, and adapt their experiences of it 
to their company. They never talk of their own 
books, nor very much even of literature. . 

Small literary folks are seldom good company; 
they talk literature too much, and though it is the 
best “shop” to talk about, “shop” is always better 
left alone. Observe how a soldier with a record of 
distinguished service avoids it; from a certain fine 
sense of modesty no less than good taste. He is 
as difficult to draw as a badger, but when drawn 
gives excellent sport. I am not one of those liter- 
ary persons who seem to take a pleasure (for it is 
always affected) in contrasting, to his disparage- 
ment, Captain Pen with Captain Sword (for it is 
something, as now happens, “to have at one’s 
back a million men’), but I must admit that there 
are few kinds of talk so attractive as that of the un- 
willing warrior making light of experiences, which 
if they had happened to me, I feel with a secret 
blush, would have formed a more constant topic of 
conversation. The talk of barristers is often very 
clever, but too inclined to be shoppy. ; 
Taking them all around, I had rather talk with a 
strange doctor than a stranger of any other profes- 
sion. They have generally seen a great deal of 
human nature, and if they have only seen a little of 
it, it is worth hearing about. They never talk about 
Art, at all events. I confess I am rather afraid of 

travellers, unless they are commercial travellers. 
They are too full of information, and are too often 
anxious to impart it. Sometimes it is not even true. 
As to the clergy, they are a good deal weighted as 
regards conversation. Coleridge once observed 
that Nature was the Devil in a strait-waistcoat. 
Clergymen are angels similarly ‘attired. There are, 
and have been, however, great exceptions: Sydney 
Smith, for example. 

Folks talk of “the art of conversation,” and of 
course there are some rules which need to be ob- 
served by all who would excel in it: to be brief, 
without curtness; to avoid any “talking to the gal- 
lery” (but indeedinthesort of company I have in my 
mind there is no gallery); to give and take. But 
the fact is, conversation is a gift of nature; when ar- 
tificial it is never really good. The disposition 
must be genial, the wit ready and keen, but of the 
kind that “never carries ‘a heart stain away on its 
blade;” the humor abundant, but always arising 
from the situation; not pumped up, but a natural 
flow; there must be a quick sympathy, and above 
all a desire to please. 














LOVE SONGS OF 


Lovet 
I leaned out of the window, I smelt the white clover, 
Dark, dark, was the garden, I saw not the gate; 
“Now if there be footsteps, he comes, my one lover— 
Hush, nightingale, hush! O, sweet nightingale wait 
Till I listen and hear 
If a step draweth near, 
For my love he is late! 


“The skies in the darkness stoop nearer and nearer, 
A cluster of stars hangs like fruit in the tree; 
The fall of the waters comes sweeter, comes clearer: 
To what art thou listening, and what dost thou see? 
Let the star clusters grow, 
Let the sweet waters flow, 
And cross quickly to me. 


“You night moths that hover where honey brims over 
From sycamore blossoms, or settle or sleep; 
You glowworms, shine out, and the pathway discover 
To him that comes darkling along the rough steep. 
Ah, my sailor, make haste, 
For the time runs to waste, 
And my love lieth deep—, 


“Too deep for swiit telling; and yet, my one lover, 
I’ve conned thee an answer, it waits thee to-night.” 
Bythe sycamore passed he and through the white clover, 
Then all the sweet speech I had fashioned took flight; 
But I'll love him more, more 
Than e’er wife loved before, 
Be the days dark or bright. 
The Long White Seam 
As I came round the harbor buoy, 
The lights began to gleam, 
No wave the land-locked water stirred, 
The crags were white as cream; 
And I marked my love by candle-light 
Sewing her long white seam. 
It’s aye sewing ashore, my dear, 
Watch and steer at sea; 
It’s reef and furl and haul the line, 
Set sail and think of thee. 


I climbed to reach her cottage door; 
Oh, sweetly my love sings! 
Like a shaft of light her voice breaks forth, 
My soul to meet it springs 
As the shining water leaped of old, 
When stirred by angels’ wings. 
Aye, longing to list anew, 
Awake and in my dream, 
But never a song she sang like this, 
Sewing her long white seam. 


Fair fall the lights, the harbor lights, 
That brought me in to thee, 
And peace drop down on that low roof 
For the sight that I did see, 
And the voice, my dear, that rang so clear, 
All for the love of me, 
For oh, for oh, with brows bent low, 
By the candle’s flickering gleam, 
Her wedding gown it was she wrought, 
Sewing the long white seam. 

* High Tide on the Coast of Lincolnshire, one of Miss 
Ingelow’s most beautiful poems, was reproduced in Cur- 
rent Literature for November. See also pages 194 and 
236 of the present number. + From Songs of Seven-—“ Seven 
Times Three : Love.” 
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Defton Wood 


{ held my way through Defton Wood 
And on to Wandor Hall; 

The dancing leaf let down the light, 
In hovering spots to fall. 

“O young, young leaves, you match me well,” 
My heart was merry, and sung— 

“Now wish me joy of my sweet youth; 
My love—she, too, is young! 


“O so many, many, many 
Little homes above my head! 
O so many, many, many 
Dancing blossoms round me spread! 
O so many, many, many 
Maidens sighing yet for none! 
Speed, ye wooers, speed with any— 
Speed with all but one.” 


I took my leave of Wandor Hall, 

And trod the woodland ways. 
“What shall I do, so long to bear 

The burden of my days?” 

I sighed my heart into the boughs 
Whereby the culvers cooed; 

For only I between them went, 
Unwooing and unwooed. 


“O so many, many, many 
Lilies bending stately heads! 
O so many, many, many 
Strawberries ripened 6n their beds! 
O so many, many, many 
Maids, and yet my heart undone! 
What to me are all, are any— 
I have lost my—one.” 
Song from Supper at the Mill 
When sparrows build and leaves break forth, 
My old sorrow wakes and cries, 
For I know there is dawn in the far, far north, 
And a scarlet sun doth rise; 
Like a scarlet fleece the snow-field spreads, 
And the icy founts run free, 
And the bergs begin to bow their heads, 
And plunge and sail in the sea. 


O, my lost love, and my own, own love, 
And my love that loved me so! 
Is there never a chink in the world above 
Where they listen for words from below? 
Nay, I spoke once, and I grieved thee sore, 
I remember all that I said, 
And now thou wilt hear me no more—no more 
Till the sea gives up her dead. 


Thou didst set thy foot on the ship, and sail 
To the ice fields and the snow; 

Thou wast sad, for thy love did naught avail, 
And the end I could not know; 

How could I tell I should love thee to-day, 
Whom that day I held not dear? 

How could I know I should love thee away 
When I did not love thee anear? 


We shall walk no more through the sodden plain 
With the faded bents o’erspread, 

We shall stand no more by the seething main 
While the dark wrack drives o’erhead; 

We shall part no more in the wind and rain, 
Where thy last farewell was said: 

But perhaps I shall meet.thee and know thee again 

When the sea gives up her dead. 











Divided 
i. 


An empty sky, a world of heather, 
Purple of foxglove, yellow of broom; 

We two among them, wading together, 
Shaking out honey, treading perfume. 


Crowds of bees are giddy with clover, 
Crowds of grasshoppers skip at our feet, 

Crowds of larks at their matins hang over 
Thanking the Lord for a life so sweet. 


Flusheth the rise with her purple favor, 
Gloweth the cleft with her golden ring, 

’Twixt the two brown butterflies waver, 
Lightly settle, and sleepily swing. 


We two walk till the purple dieth 
And short, dry grass under foot is brown, 
But one little streak at a distance lieth 
Green, like a ribbon, to prank the down. 


II. 
Over the grass we stepped unto it, 
And God He knowetih how blithe we were! 
Never a voice to bid us eschew it: 
Hey the green ribbon that showed so fair! 


Hey the green ribbon! we kneeled beside it. 
We parted the grasses dewy and sheen; 

Drop over drop there filtered and slided 
A tiny bright beck that trickled between. 


Tinkle, tinkle, sweetly it sung to us, 
Light was our talk, as of fairy bells— 

Fairy wedding-bells faintly rung to us 
Down in their fortunate parallels. 


Hand in hand, while the sun peered over, 


We lapped the grass on that youngling spring: 


Swept back its rushes, smoothed its clover, 
And said, “Let us follow it westering.” 


IIT. 

A dapple sky, a world of meadows, 
Circling above us the black rooks fly 
Forward, backward; lo, their dark shadows 

Flit on the blossoming tapestry— 


Flit on the beck, for her long grass parteth 

As hair from a maid's bright eyes blown back; 
And, lo, the sun like a lover darteth 

His flattering smile on her wayward track. 


Sing on! We sing in the glorious weather 
Till one steps over the tiny strand, 

So narrow, in sooth, that still together 
On either brink we go hand in hand. 


The beck grows wider, the hands must sever. 
On either margin, our songs all done, 

We move apart, while she singeth ever, 
Taking the course of the stooping sun. 


He prays, “Come over,” I may not follow; 
I cry “Return,” but he cannot come; 

We speak, we laugh, but with voices hollow; 
Our hands are hanging, our hearts are numb. 


rv. 


A breathing sigh, a sigh for answer, 
A little talking of outward things; 

A careless beck is a merry dancer, 
Keeping sweet time to the air she sings. 


A little pain, when the beck grows wider; 
“Cross to me now, for her wavelets swell”; 

“T may not cross,” and the voice beside her 
Faintly reacheth, though heeded well. 
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No backward path; ah! no returning; 
No second crossing that ripple’s flow; 
“Come to me now, for the west is burning; 
Come ere it darkens” ;—‘“Ah, no! ah, no!” 
Then cries of pain, and arms outreaching— 
The beck grows wider and swift and deep; 
Passionate words, as of one beseeching— 


The loud beck drowns them; we walk and weep. 


V. 
A yellow moon in splendor drooping, 
A tired queerf, with her state oppressed, 
Low by rushes and swordgrass stooping, 
Lies she soft on the waves at rest. 


The desert heavens have felt her sadness; 
Her earth will weep her some dewy tears; 

The wild beck ends her tune of gladness, 
And goeth stilly as soul that fears. 


We two walk on in our grassy places 
On either marge of the moonlit flood, 
With the moon’s own sadness in our faces, 
Where joy is withered, blossom and bud. 
VI. 
A shady freshness, chafers whirring, 
A little piping of leaf-hid birds; 
A flutter of wings, a fitful stirring, 
A cloud to the eastward snowy as curds. 


Bare glassy slopes, where kids are tethered; 
Round valleys like nests all ferny-lined; 

Round hills, with fluttering tree-tops feathered 
Swell high in their freckled robes behind. 


A rose-flush tender, a thrill, a quiver, 

When golden gleams to the tree-tops glide; 
A flashing edge for the milk-white river, 

The beck, a river—with still sleek tide. 
Broad and white, and polished as silver, 

On she goes, under fruit-laden trees; 
Sunk in leafage cooeth the culver 

And ’plaineth of love’s disloyalties. 
Glitters the dew, and shines the river, 

Up comes the lily and dries her bell; 
But two are walking apart forever, 

And wave their hands for a mute farewell. 


VII. 
A braver swell, a swifter sliding; 
The river hasteth, her banks recede; 
Wing-like sails on her bosom gliding 
Bear down the lily and drown the reed. 
Stately prows are rising and bowing 
(Shouts of mariners winnow the air), 


And level sands for banks endowing 
The tiny green ribbon that showed so fair. 


While, O my heart! as white sails shiver 


And crowds are passing, and banks stretch wide. 


How hard to follow, with lips that quiver, 
That moving speck on the far-off side! 


Farther, farther—I see it—know it— 
My eyes brim over, it melts away; 
Only my heart to my heart shall show it 

As I walk desolate day by day. 


VIII. 
And yet I know past all doubting, truly— 
And knowledge greater than grief can dim— 
I know, as he loved. he will love me duly— 
Yea, better—e’en better than I love him. 





And as I walk by the vast, calm river, 
The awful river so dread to see, 
I say, “Thy breadth and thy depth forever 
Are bridged by his thoughts that cross to me.” 
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THE BIRDS’ PETITION* 

GEORGE F. HOAR...cccsccesccccscccsesseesseeNEW ENGLAND MAGAZINE 

We, the Song-Birds of Massachusetts, and their Play- 
fellows, Make this Our Humble Petition: 

We know more about you than you think we do. 
We know how good you are. We have hopped 
about the roofs, and looked in at the windows of 
the houses you have built for poor and sick and 
hungry people and little lame and deaf and blind 
children. We have built our nests in the trees and 
sung many a song as we flew about the gardens 
and parks you have made so beautiful for your own 
children, especially your poor children, to play in. 

Every year we fly a great way over the country, 
keeping all the time where the sun is bright and 
warm; and we know that whenever you do any- 
thing, other people all over the great land between 
the seas and the great lakes find it out, and pretty 
soon will try to do the same thing. We know; we 
know. We are Americans just as you are: Some 
of us, like some of you, came from across the great 
sea, but most of the birds like us have lived here a 
long while; and birds like us welcomed your fathers 
when they came here many years ago. Our fa- 
thers and mothers have always done their best to 
please your fathers and mothers. 

Now we have a sad story to tell you. 
less or bad people are trying to destroy us. They 
kill us because our feathers are beautiful. Even 
pretty and sweet girls, who we should think would 
be our best. friends, kill our brothers and children 
so that they may wear their plumage on their hats. 
Sometimes people kill us from mere wantonness. 
Cruel boys destroy our nests and steal our eggs and 
our young ones. People with guns and snares lie 
in wait to kill us, as if the place for a bird were not 
in the sky, alive, but in a shop window or under a 
glass case. If this goes on much longer, all your 
song-birds will be gone. Already, we are told, in 
some other countries that used to be full of birds, 
they are almost gone. Even the nightingales are 
being all killed in Italy. 

Now, we humbly pray that you will stop all this, 
and will save us from this sad fate. You have al- 
ready made a law that no one shall kill a harmless 
song-bird or destroy our nests or our eggs. Will 
you please to make another that no one shall wear 
our feathers, so that no one will kill us to get them? 
We want them all ourselves. Your pretty girls are 
pretty enough without them. We are told that it is 
as easy for you to do it as for Blackbird to whistle. 

If you will, we know how to pay you a hundred 
times over. We will teach your children to keep 
themselves clean and neat. We will show them how 
to live together in peace and love and to agree as 
we do in our nests. We will build pretty houses 
which you will like to see. We will play about 
your gardens and _ flower-beds—ourselves like 
flowers on wings—without any cost to you. We will 


Thought- 





* The original manuscript of this petition, now lying in 
the Massachusetts State House, was written by Hon. Geo. 
F. Hoar and illuminated by Miss Ellen Hale. For portrait 
of Senator Hoar and some account of the petition’s origin 
and reception, see p. 211. 


* Copeland & Day, Boston, 12mo., $1.25. 








destroy the wicked insects and worms that spoil 
your cherries and currants and plums and apples 


and roses. We will give you our best songs, and 
make the spring more beautiful and the summer 
sweeter to you. Every June morning when you go 
out into the field, Oriole and Blackbird and Bobo- 
link will fly after you, and make the day more de- 
lightful to you; and when you go home tired at sun- 
down, Vesper Sparrow will tell you how grateful we 
are. When you sit on your porch after dark, Fife 
Bird and Hermit Thrush and Wood Thrush will 
sing to you; and even Whip-poor-will will cheer up 
a little. We know where we are safe. In a little 
while all the birds will come to live in Massachu- 
setts again, and everybody who loves music will 
like to make a summer home with you. 


THE PUPPY: A PORTRAIT 


LOUISE IMOGEN GUINEY.,.....cccececcrecrceereseecsesesesveses PATRINS * 

He is the sixty-sixth in direct descent, and his 
coat is like amber damask, and his blue eyes are the 
most winning that you ever saw. They seem to 
proclaim him as much too good for the vulgar 
world, and worthy of such zeal and devotion as you, 
only you, could give to his helpless infancy. And, 
with a blessing upon the Abbot of Clairvaux, who is 
popularly supposed to have invented his species, 
you carry him home from the bench show, and in 
the morning, when you are told that he has eaten a 
yard and a quarter of the new stair-carpet, you look 
into those dreamy eyes again; no reproach shall 
reach him, you swear, because you stand forever- 
more between. And he grows great in girth, and 
in character the very chronicle and log-book of his 
noble ancestry ; he may be erratic, but he puts charm 
and distinction into everything he does. Your 
devotedness to his welfare keeps him healthful and 
honest, and absurdly partial to the squeak of your 
boots, or the imperceptible aroma which, as it would 
seem, you dispense, a mile away. The thing which 
pleases you most is his ingenuous childishness. It 
is afresh little soul in the rogue’s body: 

“Him Nature giveth for defence 
His formidable innocence.” 


You see him touch pitch every day, associating 
with the sewer-building Italians, with their strange 
oaths; with affected and cynical “sales-ladies” in 
shops (she of the grape-stall being clearly his too- 
seldom-relenting goddess); and with the bony 
Thomas-cat down the street, who is an acknowl- 
edged Anarchist, and whose infrequent suppers 
have made him sour-complexioned towards society, 
and “thereby disallowed him,” as dear Walton 
would say, “to be a competent judge.” But Pup 
loses nothing of his sweet congenital absent- 
mindedness; your bringing-up sits firmly upon him, 
and keeps him young. He expands into a giant, 
and such as meet him on a lonely road have reli- 
gion until he has passed. Seven, nine, ten months 
go over his white-hooded head; and behold, he is 
nigh a vear old, and still Uranian. He begins to 
accumulate facts, for his observation of late has not 














been unscientific; but he cannot generalize, and on 
every first occasion he puts his foot in it. A music- 
box transfixes him; the English language, procéed- 
ing from a parrot in a cage, shakes his reason for 
days. A rocking-horse on a piazza draws from 
him the only bad word he knows. He sees no ob- 
ligation to respect persons with mumps, or with 
very red beards, or with tools and dinner-pails; in 
the last instance, he acts advisedly against honest 
labor, as he perceives that most overalls have kicks 
in them. Following Plato, he would reserve his 
haughty demeanor for slaves and servants. More- 
over, before the undemonstrated he comes hourly 
to a pause. If a wheelbarrow, unknown hitherto 
among vehicles, approach him from his suburban 
hill, he is aware of the supernatural; but he will not 
flinch, as he was wont to do once; rather will he 
stand four-square, with eyebrows and crinkled ears 
vocal with wonder and horror. Then the man 
back of the moving bulk speaks over his truck to 
you, in the clear April evening, “Begorra, ’t is his 
furrest barry!” and you love the man for his accu- 
rate affectionate sense of the situation. When Pup 
is too open-mouthed and curious, when he dilates, 
in fact, with the wrong emotion, it reflects upon 
you, and reveals the flaws in your educational sys- 
tme. He blurts out dire things before fine ladies. 
If he hears one of them declaiming, with Delsarte 
gestures, in a drawing-ro6dm, he appears in the 
doorway, undergoing symptoms of acutest distress, 
and singing her down, professedly for her own sake; 
and afterward he pities her so, and is so chivalrously 
drawn toward her in her apparent aberration, that 
he lies for hours on the flounce of her gown, eyeing 
you, and calumniating you somewhat by his vica- 
rious groans and sighs. But ever after, Pup admits 
the recitation of tragic selections as one human folly 
more. 

He is so big and so unsophisticated, that you 
daily feel the incongruity, and wish, in a vague scrt 
of way, that there was a street boarding-school in 
your town, where he could rough it away from an 
adoring family, and learn to be responsible and self- 
opinionated, like other dogs. He has a maternal 
uncle, on the estate across the field: a double- 
chinned, tawny ogre, good-natured as a baby, and 
utterly rash and improvident, whose society you 
cannot covet for your tender charge. One fine day, 
Pup is low with the distemper, and evidence is 
forthcoming that he has visited, under his uncle’s 
guidance, the much-deceased lobster thrown into 
hotel tubs. After weeks of anxious nursing, rub- 
bings in oil, and steamings with vinegar, during 
which time he coughs and wheezes in a heartbreak- 
ing imitation of advanced consumption; he is left 
alone a moment on his warm rug, with the ther- 
mometer in his special apartment steady at 78°, 
and plunges out into the winter blast. Hours later, 
he returns; and the vision of his vagabond uncle, 
slinking around the house, announces to you in 
what companionship he has been. Plastered to the 
skull in mud and icicles, wet to the bone, jaded, 
guilty, and doomed now, of course, to die, Pup re- 
tires behind the kitchen table. The next morning 
he is well. The moral, to him at least, is that our 
uncle is an astute and unappreciated person, and a 
genuine man of the world. 
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Yet our uncle, with all his laxity, has an honor- 
able heart, and practises the maxima reverentia 


puero. It is not from him that Pup shall learn his 
little share of iniquity. Meanwhile, illumination is 
nearing him in the shape of a little old white bull- 
terrier of uncertain parentage, with one ear, and a 
scar on his neck, and depravity in the very lift of his 
stumped tail. This active imp, recently come to 
live in the neighborhood, fills you with forebod- 
ings. You know that Pup must grow up sometime, 
must take his chances, must fight and be fooled, 
must err and repent, must exhaust the dangerous 
knowledge of the great university for which his age 
at last befits him. The ordeal will harm neither him 
nor you; and yet you cannot help an anxious look 
at him, full four feet tall from crown to toe, and 
with a leg like an obelisk, preserving unseasonably 
his ambiguous early air of exaggerated goodness. 
One day he follows you from the station, and meets 
the small Mephisto on the homeward path. They 
dig a bone together, and converse behind trees; and 
when you call Pup, he snorts his initial defiance, 
and dances away in the tempter’s wake. Finally, 
your whistle compels him, and he comes soberly 
forward. By this time the ringleader terrier is de- 
parting, with a diabolical wink. You remember 
that, a moment before, he stood on a mound, whis- 
pering in your innocent’s beautiful, dangling ear, 
and you glance sharply at Pup. Yes, it has hap- 
pened. He will never seem quite the same again, 
with 
—‘“the contagion of the world’s slow stain” 
beginning in his candid eyes. He is a dog now. 
He knows. 
. A LILLIPUTIAN MONSTER 

ROBERT BLIGHT... ccccsccccescccccccvcees POPULAR SCIENCE MONTHLY 

I am an enthusiast about hydra-culture. Indeed, 
in my small and insignificant aquarium I have a 
flock of fresh-water polyps, called “hydras,” full of 
interest, full of wonder. I envy Trembley, who in 
1744 published A Memoir on the Fresh-Water 
Polyp, the intense pleasure he felt in unraveling the 
life history of these creatures. He was investigat- 
ing the unknown when he studied the strange phe- 
nomena connected with them, and was transported 
with astonishment. I know, from the labors of 
others, what to expect, and yet I am lost in wonder. 

We may be thankful that these animals are as 
small as they are; for, if they were only a few feet 
in length, we should have in our water world many 
a repetition of the devastation said to have been 
caused by the Lernean Hydra, whose destruction 
was one of the gigantic labors of the hero Hercules. 
As it is, the longest you can find is only an inch in 
length. They can, however, be easily seen with the 
unaided eye, and with the help of a pocket lens can 
to some extent be studied. In fact, Trembley, the 
famous observer of them, had nothing better. It is 
only when we wish to examine minute details that 
the use of the elaborate microscope is called for. A 
group of them attached to the rootlets of duckweed 
or the under side of the leaves or on the stems of 
plants is a curious sight. A nearer view may often 
be obtained, for they will attach themselves to the 
side of the glass to enjoy the light, which they seem 
to love. 
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The commonest species of hydra* may easily be 
distinguished by their color, one being usually a 
reddish brown, while the other is a vivid green. The 
particular shade of color of the former depends on 
the nature of the food captured; and it is said that 
it has been colored blue, red, and white by feeding 
it with matter stained with these pigments. Other 
species have been noticed, but they are less com- 
mon, and some are rarely met with. 

A single individual may be thus described: There 
is the body, like a thick thread, of varying length 
up to aninch. At the foot the substance is slightly 
expanded into a small disk, with which the creature 
fixes itself to some surface; at the top is a series 
of arms or tentacles, thin, threadlike, and arranged 
symmetrically around the end of the stem, which is 
the mouth. These tentacles vary in number, the 
green hydra having from six to ten, and the brown 
one from seven to twelve. As the trunk sways this 
way and that in a slight degree, and the tentacles 
twist about, the sight is a curious one and well 
worth while watching. The arms have the power 
of contracting, and sometimes look like little buds 
around the mouth; and the trunk itself will also 
sink down until it seems to be a small mass of jelly. 
The trunk has nothing but a stomach. There are 
no lungs, no liver, no heart, no intestines, no ner- 
vous system. All there is consists of two layers of 
tissue, with a very delicate layer between. The 
trunk and the tentacles are alike in structure, and 
are simple hollow tubes. If the latter are examined 
with a magnifying glass, they are found to be cov- 
ered with little warts, which are technically called 
“urticating’’ or stinging organs. These consist of 
an oval capsule, the top of which is turned back 
into itself so as to form a cavity in which there lies 
a thread coiled up, while around the edge of the 
cavity are four little darts. In this introverted cap- 
sule the thread lies bathed in a poisonous secre- 
tion, and the darts are nothing more or less than 
poisoned arrows. The opening is provided with a 
sort of trigger, so that when any substance is 
pressed against it the capsule is flung outward, the 
thread is cast around the opposing body, and the 
poisoned arrows are projected into its substance if 
it is penetrable. 

The hydra lives on minute aquatic creatures, and 
is exclusively carnivorous. Attached to its moor- 
ings, it spreads its arms in every direction with a 
searching motion; and, although the two common- 
est forms cannot explore at a much greater dis- 
tance than the height of the body, the “fuscous” 
species—one of the rare forms—has tentacles which 
can reach some seven or eight inches. As soon as 
a victim touches the subtle angling line it is seized 
by it, enveloped in the threads, and struck by the 
darts. Then begins a tussle which generally ends 
in the captive being conveyed to the mouth. Oc- 
casionally some strong swimmer may get away, but, 
unless he is armor-plated, he has but little chance of 
his life, for a poisoned dart is most probably im- 
bedded in his body. Sometimes a victim is very 
troublesome, and, in order to get it safely into its 
mouth, the tentacle itself must also be partially in- 
gulfed, and it remains so until the morsel is quiet, 


* For illustration see next page. 
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and even until digestion has begun. As the food is 
drawn in, you can see the body swell, and in some 
cases become quite pear-shaped. After a while the 
swelling subsides, and, after all the useful part of the 
food has been extracted, the rest is ejected at the 
same place at which it entered. , 

Hitherto we have spoken only of a single indi- 
vidual, but we must now notice a startling fact. The 
hydra is multiplied according to the usual law—by 
eggs, it is true; but also in another way. You can 
not examine a group in summer time without find- 
ing that they “bud.” You see the trunk of one 
bearing a second, perfect in every respect, except 
that it is connected with its parent, instead of rest- 
ing on a foreign substance. It has sprouted out 
from the parent stock, like a sucker froma tree. It 
may break off after a while and seek an indepen- 
dent resting place, or it may send out a bud from its 
own stem, which in its turn may do the same, and 
all may remain attached for some time. While this 
connection lasts, each member of the compound 
body forages at his own “will,” but the tubes of 
each connect with the trunk of the next, and so with 
the parent stomach. Thus they form a colony in 
which each member helps to maintain every other 
member by his labor. A sight of such a colony of 
hydras, the working of which is visible to the naked 
eye, helps one to understand many other similar 
forms of animal life—as, for instance, the corals 
which form colonies by budding. As many as four 
generations of hydras have been seen on one stem, 
so that there is some reason for likening such a 
community to “a living genealogical tree.” 

By a number of experiments with which some of 
us will scarcely sympathize, Trembley and those 
who have repeated his investigations have brought 
out many astounding facts about these animals. If 
you cut one in two across the trunk, the upper part 
floats off and resumes its voracious habit in a new 
locality; while the lower portion remains, develops 
a new set of tentacles, and goes on just the same as 
if nothing had happened. Nay, you may cut a 
hydra into five or six pieces, and each will make a 
separate animal. If one is divided into two verti- 
cally, the two halves close up, and again you have 
two individuals. Trembley succeeded also in 
turning a hydra inside out, and it was able to catch 
food and digest it as well as before. The creature, 
however, insisted on turning itself back again, and 
this was not what the experimenter wished. He, 
therefore, passed a needle through the body, near 
the mouth, and kept it there. The method of this 
Dutch naturalist was very ingenious. Holding the 
hydra in a little water in the palm of his hand, he 
induced it to swallow a small worm. He then took 
a bristle and began to push against the base, work- 
ing the end of the body upward against the worm, 
and soon had the animal inverted. Thrusting a 
needle through the base of the tentacles, he had 
what he wanted. He says: “I have seen a polyp 
turned inside out, which has eaten a small worm 
two days after the operation. I have fed one in 
this state for more than two years, and it has mul- 
tiplied in that condition.” 

Hydras have but low powers of locomotion, but 
still they can move from place to place—at the rate 
of about eight inches in twenty-four hours. 
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EpITeD By RoBERtT BLIGHT 


The wanderer in wood and field during Septem- 
ber cannot fail to notice a coming profusion of fun- 
These members 


gi, of various forms and colors. 


of the vegetable kingdom are never looked upon 
with favor by people in general, but are most fre- 
quently spoken of contemptuously as “toadstools.”’ 
One, indeed, is dignified by the name of ‘“mush- 
room;” but even this one, recognized as useful, be- 


cause toothsome, by the initiated, 
is often regarded with suspicion. 
fact, this whole order 
flowerless plants lies under a cloud—a state of 
things which can only be explained by recalling the 
uncanny appearance and habits of the majority of 
Yet few orders of plants create more en- 
New won- 


Toadstool and Mush- 


room 


[In of 


species. 
thusiasm in those who study botany. 
ders of cell-growth and processes of reproduction 
constantly reward him who seeks to penetrate the 
mysteries of the life of the despised toadstool. 
Strange to say, also, the mycologists (students of 
fungi) frequently become epicures and mycopha- 
gists (eaters of fungi), applying the test of cooking, 
as well as those of other sciences, to 
the objects of their attention. Some 
of their results have been made pub- 
lic, as by Drs. Curtis, Peck, and Tay- 
lor, in this country, and Badham, 
Mrs. Hussey, M. C. Cooke, and 
Worthington Smith, in England. The 
consequence is that whenever we 
see a group of the plants one of the 
first questions asked is: Are they 
edible ? When we remember how 
abundant fungi are, in the fall of the 
year, especially, it is evident that, if 
their food-value was better under- 
stood, many delicacies and immense 
quantities of nutritious food would be 
added to the resources of man. Dr. 
Curtis, of North Carolina, wrote, in 
1869, to a fellow-botanist in England: 

Hill and plain, mountain and _ valley, 
woods, fields and pastures, swarm with a 
profusion of good, nutritious fungi, which 
are allowed to decay where they spring up 
because people do not know how, or are 
afraid to use them. 
know their use, their value was appreci- 
ated as never before during the late war, 
when especially meat, 
scarce and dear. Then such persons as I 
have heard express a preference for mush- 
rooms over meat had generally no need 
to lack grateful food, as it was easily had 
for the gathering, and within easy distance 
their living in the country, Such was 
not always the case, however. I remember once, during 
the gloomy period when there had been 


By those of us who 


other food, was 


of homes if 


a protracted 


drought, and fleshy fungi were to be found only in damp 
shaded woods, and but few even there, I was unable to 
find enough of any one species for a meal, so, gathering 
of every kind, I brought home thirteen different kinds. 
had them all cooked together in one grand pot pourri, and 
made an excellent supper. 





Copyright, 1897, by D. Appleton & Co. 


Dr. Curtis was a careful mycologist (student of 
fungi), and was able to discriminate between the 
edible and poisonous species; but every one is not 
able to do so. Still, many eat wild fruits without 
being botanists; and there is no reason why persons 
should not enjoy the gastronomic pleasures afforded 
by fungi, without being students of them as an or- 
der of plants. We have only to know and be sure 
of the specimens we gather, just as we know and are 
sure about the fruits and the roots we eat. Dr. 
Thomas Taylor, of Washington, who, as chief of the 
Division of Microscopy, in the Department of Ag- 
riculture, has had much to do with food products, 
has some remarks on the collection of fungi, in his 
Student’s Handbook of Mushrooms America, 
now being published serially: 

Before collecting for the table mushrooms found grow- 
ing in the woods or. fields, it would be well for 
rienced persons to consult carefully some work 


of 


inexpe- 
on the 
subject, in which the characteristics of edible and poison- 
Ous varieties are described and illustrated. Considering 
that an opinion seems to prevail that the discoloration of 
when 


the silver spoon or small white onions brought 





HYDRA VULGARIS 


From Popular Science Monthly 


See page 267 


into contact with mushrooms during the culinary process 
is an infallible test of the poisonous species, I quote from 
a French author on mushrooms the following in relation 
“We may not dispute the fact that a 
spoon or be- 
come discolored on contact with the poisonous principle, 
but this discoloration is not reliable as a test for deciding 


to this supposed test: 


silver article of brass, or onions, may 


the good and bad qualities of mushrooms. In fact, we 


know that in the decomposition of albuminoids sulphureted 
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hydrogen is liberated, which of itself discolors silver, brass 
and onions.” I have deemed it advisable to publish this 
as one of the best means of answering correspondents 
who have made inquiries as to the reliability of this test. 

It is supposed by some that high colors and viscidity 
are indications of non-edible species, but there are nu- 
merous exceptions here. Russula alutacea, the pileus of 
which is often a purplish red, Amanita Czsarea, and other 
species of brilliant coloring are known to be edible. As to 
viscidity, two very viscid species, when young, are among 
the highly prized esculents by those who know them, viz., 
Fistulina hepatica, or the ox tongue, and Hygrophorus 
eburneus, the ivory mushroom. 

The method of deciding the character of mushrooms by 
their odor and flavor is not to be relied upon. Edible 
mushrooms are usually characterized by a pleasant flavor 
and odor; non-edible varieties have sometimes an unpleas- 
ant odor, and produce a biting, burning sensation on the 
tongue and throat, even in very small quantities, but sev- 
eral of the Amanitas have only a slight odor and taste, and 
certain species of mushrooms, acrid otherwise, become 
edible when cooked. In fact, there is no general rule by 
which the edible species can be distinguished from the 
unwholesome or poisonous ones. The safest, as well as 
the most sensible plan therefore, is to apply the same rule 
as that which we adopt in the case of the esculents among 
the flowering plants, viz., to learn to know the character- 
istics of each individual species, so as to distinguish it 
from all others. 

With regard to the mushrooms which have been desig- 
nated poisonous, it should be remembered that the term 
“poisonous” is used relatively. While some are only 
slightly poisonous, producing severe gastric irritation and 
nervous derangement, but without fatal results, others, if 
eaten in even small quantity, may cause death. Happily, 
however, the most dangerous species are not numerous 
as compared with the number that are edible, and with 
careful attention on the part of the collector, they may be 
avoided. Since the Amanite group is made responsible 
by competent authorities for most of the recorded cases 
of fatal poisoning, we would recommend the amateur my- 
’ cophagist to give special study to this group, in order to 
learn to separate the species authentically recorded as edi- 
ble from the poisonous ones. Some writers, as a meas- 
ure of precaution, counsel the rejection of all species of 
Amanita. But this is, of course, a matter for individual 
preference. There would seem to be no good reason why 
the observant student should not learn to discriminate 
between the edible and the poisonous species of the Aman- 
ita as of any other group, and they should not be eaten un- 
til this discriminating knowledge is acquired. Saccardo 
describes fifteen edible species of this group of mush- 
rooms. We have tested three of this number, which, on 
account of their abundance in our locality and their good 
flavor, we would be loth to discard. In gather- 
ing mushrooms, either for the table or for the herbarium, 
care should be taken not to leave any portion of the plant 
in the ground, so that no feature shall be lost that will 
aid in characterizing the species. 

To this quotation from Dr. Taylor may be added 
the testimony of Current Literature, that Amanita 
Czesarea, mentioned by him, a splendid red-and- 
orange imperial mushroom, measuring often five 
inches in diameter, can be eaten with impunity, and 
is a delicious mushroom. But the fact can never 
be too often repeated that no mushroom is fit to eat 
that has lost its perfect freshness, whether before 
being gathered or afterward, except a few kinds 
which do not putrefy or deliquesce, and which are 
preserved by drying and so kept for months. Prob- 
ably twenty times as many persons have been made 
ill by eating edible mushrooms in their stage of de- 
cay, as by eating poisonous species. On the other 
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hand, this ill condition of mushrooms can be as 
easily and reliably determined by sight and smell as 
that of any article of food in the market. 

This economic view of the study of fungi will 
doubtless interest many, but to the mycologist who 
traces out the distribution of species, the remarka- 
ble fact is well known that many species are com- 
mon to both sides of the Atlantic. Indeed, 
a handbook of British Edible Fungi, such as 
that by M. C. Cooke, is no bad guide for 
an American collector. Furthermore, we do not 
mean that these species have been mutually 
introduced. If only the common meadow mush- 
room and certain of the moulds and rusts were con- 
cerned, this might be possible; but there are many 
species which could never have been introduced. 
They are truly indigenous to the two continents of 
the East and the West. The inferences to be de- 
duced from this fact are too important to be dis- 
cussed within the present limits; 
but it may be stated that this 
identity of species of plants found 
on the two sides of the Atlantic is not confined to 
plants of such lowly organization as the fungi. 
Passing by many others which are beyond the pos- 
sibility of introduction, we may mention as an in- 
stance that lovely little twin-flower, which bears the 
name of the illustrious Linnzeus—Linnza borealis. 
Nor is this community of flowers confined to living 
species. The graceful tulip-tree, which now adorns 
American forests, once existed in Europe and 
Greenland. Dr. Newberry, some ten years ago, 
said in a bulletin of the Torrey Botanical Club: 
“In Europe the tulip-tree, like many of its Ameri- 
can associates, seems to have been destroyed by the 
cold of the Ice-period, the Mediterranean cutting 
off its retreat, but in America it migrated southward 
over the southern extension of the continent, and 
returned northward again with the amelioration of 
the climate.” 

He also states that the European fossil species 
should probably be identified with the living Ameri- 
can species. There is but one species of Lirioden- 
dron, or tulip-tree, recognized to-day, but the fossil 
species of America have been estimated at nine. 
Mrs. W. A. Kellerman, in Popular Science News, 
while giving a study of the leaves of the existing 
species, doubts the advisability of this, and if her 
opinion is to be of weight, the community of species 
in the two continents become all the more strik- 
ing. She says: 

The odd truncate shape of the typical Liriodendron 
(tulip-tree) leaf at once suggests the query, how came it 
so? and was it always thus? From the standpoint of evolu- 
tion, the development of the individual is an epitome of 
the development of the type. We therefore ought 
to find some traces of the ancestry of the genus 
in the successive leaf development of our living tulip-tree. 
May not the frequent recurrence of the many peculiar, 
unusual or abnormal forms be explained or accounted for 
in this way? It is noteworthy that many of the most sin- 
gular forms are found recurring again and again, with an 
unexpected regularity. 

In seedling plants generally, the first leaves above the 
cotyledons are considered as representative of earlier or 
ancestral types; these leaves are commonly simple and en- 
tire. It is also quite generally true that the leaves pro- 
duced close or next to the flower are different from the 
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general type of leaf. This difference is also suggestive of 
earlier or ancestral forms. The elaboration of fruit, on the 
flower stalk, consumes the energy of the branch, and the 
leaves in this starved condition revert to earlier forms. It 
is the case generally with plants, if left to*themselves, 
neglected, they “run back” or “run wild.” The tomato 
and potato are familiar examples. One leaf, which seemed 
unusual when first found, came to be a very familiar form 
after several years’ observation, recurring with the regu- 
larity of the seasons. It was a satisfaction to my 
speculations concerning them, to find that many of them 
grew just below the flower-bud, just where an ancestral 
form might occur. Now, since I found the Liriodendron 
leaf with a perfectly formed apex, and also transition 
forms, with incipient apices, it seems quite reasonable to 
suppose that at one time our tulip-tree bore leaves which 
were not at all truncate. 

It is interesting to observe the individuality of some 
tulip-trees. One of my favorite trees always bears several 
very interesting forms. These peculiar shapes are not 
simply immature leaves or leaves from bursted buds, but 
large, mature leaves. Then another tree always bears leaves 
which have lost their angularity; the lobes are rounded 
and approach the entire form more nearly than any others 
I have found. The leaves of the young tulip-trees are 
generally extravagantly lobed, the sinuses being deep, the 
lobes sharp and angular. In view of all this variation 
found existing in a single species, is it not hazardous to 
dub each fossil variation a different species? If at some 
future time all the numerous variations found on our 
Liriodendron tulipifera should be found as fossil forms, 
and each one should be described as a separate species, 
what an erroneous idea would be conveyed. 


Returning to our point of the identity of many of 
the species of plants found in the two continents— 
a fact which exists only in the northern hemisphere 
—we are again brought around to an economic 
view of geographical botany. For the co-existence 
in these distant places of fungi, mosses, and ferns; 
for the existence of the same spe- 
cies at different periods, in the 
case of the higher flowering 
plants, we have to look at terrestrial conditions. 
There is, however, another noteworthy fact, 
namely, the identity of many of our common wild 
flowers. To any one acquainted with the botany of 
North America, Britain, and Western Europe, a 
walk through our fields and along our country 
lanes, nay, even through the waste places in the 
outskirts of the city, is full of interest. Could we 
close our eyes, ears, and minds, to the things which 
assure us that we are in America, we might almost 
debate, after we have picked a handful of flowers, 
whether we should take down from the library shelf 
Gray’s American Botany, Bentham’s or Hooker’s 
British Flora, or Gillet and Magne’s Nouvelle Flore 
Francaise, for the purpose of identifying the names. 
There is the same handsome, but decidedly 
“touchy” Scotch thistle; the same beautiful purple 
corn cockle, which ruins the farmer’s samples of 
wheat with its hard black seeds; the same heavenly 
blue chicory which delights to revel in the dust of 
the roadside; the same tall, woolly mullein which 
towers in all the pride of a golden tiara above the 
other denizens of the waste lands; the same charm- 
ing, snow-white, yellow-centered ox-eye daisy; and 
the same star-like dandelion that cares not where it 
grows. Scores more meet the eye, among the 
really indigenous American flowers, and make 
a medley of the flora, as great, almost, as the med- 
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ley of nationalities among the human population. 

When we ask how is this? we cannot fall back on 
terrestrial conditions, nor on those methods of the 
dissemination of seeds, which Mr. Darwin pointed 
out in the Origin of Species. Winged seeds could 
not fly across the Atlantic. Birds with a few seeds 
imbedded in the earth clinging to their feet, would 
scarcely perform the same journey. Quadrupeds 
with burred or hooked seeds adhering to their bod- 
ies could not bring them such a distance. Icebergs 
and glacial boulders on their journeys might have 
brought a few from some common home, but it is 
not likely: The truth is that the majority of these 
are recent immigrants, imported along with useful 
seeds of plants which we regard as necessary 
either for our own food and pleasure, or for the 
animals which we rear. Sometimes this importation 
has been accidental. Sometimes, however, it has 
been the result of carelessness and indifference as 
to the quality of seeds put on the market. 

The mischief is done. The botanist may not re- 
gret it, but the farmer suffers. Can the results be 
mitigated? Undoubtedly there are many flowers 
which, although very beautiful in themselves, are 
detrimental to the objects of the cultivator of the 
soil. These, if already introduced, will meet the 
fate of “weeds,” and others of the same nature must 
be denied admission to the country. The United 
States Department of Agriculture has this matter 
in hand. We quote from the Philadelphia Ledger: 


Some interesting statements and words of warning to 
American farmers are given in a report on pure seed in- 
vestigations, submitted to Secretary Wilson. It says that 
thousands of pounds, probably tons. 
of grass and clover seed are shipped 
annuallyintothe United States which 
contain all sorts of vile weed seeds. In this way such pests 
as the Russian thistle, Canada thistle, wild mustard, cress, 
dodder, wild daisy, trefoil and plantain were introduced 
here. Nearly every year witnesses the advent of addi- 
tional pests of this character brought to America in the 
same manner. The difficulties in the way of eradicating 
such seeds when they are once established in a community 
are well-nigh insuperable. The wind, stock and railroads. 
it is cited, scatter them far and wide. A large amount of 
cheap seed, it is said, is now being sold as novelties at 
fancy prices through manipulation of the name, and the 
report says the German coffee berry, which many seeds- 
men are now advertising as a cheap substitute for coffee, 
is really the common soja bean, which can be bought 
cheaply almost anywhere. The lack of suitable places for 
impartial tests by both the seed dealer and the buyer has 
been met in Europe for nearly thirty years by the estab- 
lishment of “seed control stations,” now numbering about 
one hundred, and on whose tests guarantees are based. 

Several experiment stations in this country have taken 
this matter up, and recently a committee from them had 
a conference at the Agricultural Deparment concerning 
methods and apparatus. For three years the department 
has been investigating the quality of agricultural seeds. 
The testing is in itself an immense task, and already this 
year over a half a million of individual seeds have been 
counted and tested, and a small trial ground has been 
started at Kensington, Md. Prominent seedsmen, it is 
stated, frequently sell five or six alleged different varieties 
of an article out of the same bin. A collection of 15,000 
vials of seeds from nearly all parts of the world has been 
made at the department to assist in identifying the for- 
eign seeds found in commercial use, and the department 
will thus be able to give warning against new and danger- 
ous pests. 


Weeds as Transatlantic 
Stowaways. 
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3aron (to wealthy banker)—My good sir, I 
happen to be just now in pecuniary difficulties; 
could you not assist me with one of your daughters? 
—Dorfbarbier. 

Result of Recent Political Events in Bul- 
garia.—Revival of the bastonnade. A soldier, con- 
demned to receive twenty-five strokes, is handed 
over to a couple:of comrades, who are ordered to 
strike alternately. A dispute arises at the eleventh 
stroke. ‘That makes ten,” says one. “Twelve!” 
replies the other “Ten!” “Twelve!” “I say, let’s 
start afresh!"—Le Monde IIlustré. 

Cipollini, a gem of a husband, never allows 
an opportunity to slip without extolling to the skies 
the excellent qualities of his better half. ‘“My wife,” 
he was heard to remark the other day, “is so kind, 
so indulgent toward everybody that, even when 
speaking ill of other people, she does not believe a 
word of it herself.”—La Settimana. 

Beggar (standing outside a picture gallery, 
to stranger about to enter with a lighted cigar)—I 
say, mister, there’s no smoking allowed inside yon- 
«ler; but, if you'll give me two pence, I don’t mind 
keeping your cigar alight till you come out again.— 
Dorfbarbier. 

Dr. R. is the jolliest of mortals. There never 
was a practitioner who took the death of his patients 
so cheerfully. Yesterday he called to see one who 
was down with pleurisy. The concierge stopped 
him at the door: “Monsieur died during the night.” 
“Ma foi! that suits me to a T. I happen to be 
awfully busy this morning.”—Le Petit Parisien II- 
lustré. 














Congrius applies at the Prefecture of Police 
for assistance in finding a lost daughter of his. 
“How are we to know her?” inquired the officer on 
duty. “She is rather tall, and looks three or four 
years older than she is.”—La Concordia. 
“Gabriella, come and dress my hair.” “Very 
good, signora; what color are you wearing to-day?” 
“Let me have my black hair, as I am going to pay 
a visit of condolence.” —Gazetta di Treviso. 

A gentleman possessing a large and elegant 
assortment of household linen, marked with the 
letters “M. P.,” which he purchased for his bride- 
elect, recently deceased, is desirous, in order to 
avoid useless expense, to make the acquaintance of 
a young lady bearing the same initials, with a view 
to matrimony.—Humoristische Blatter. 

First Lady—Well, my dear, has your new 
nurse from the country got accustomed to Paris 
life after being now a month in your service? 
Second Ditto—Oh, yes; quite. This very morning 
she asked me to raise her wages.—Petit Parisien 
Illustré. 

A poor man succeeded in gaining admission 
to the presence of the wealthy Baron Rapineau, to 
whom he told the harrowing story of his misfor- 
tunes and his destitution in such eloquent terms 
that the Baron, moved to pity and with tears in his 
eyes and voice broken with sobs, said, in faltering 
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* Compiled for Current Literature. 


accents to his servant: “Jean, turn the poor fel- 
low out. . . . He breaks my _heart.”—Le 
Chronique. 

A peasant, who regularly attended the mar- 
ket in the neighboring town, on seeing the children 
of the orphanage walking by in procession, was 
heard to remark: “How strange! I have now 
been coming to town for the last twenty years, and 
those brats never get any bigger. They’re just the 
same size as when my father was alive.” —Lokal-An- 
zeiger. 








A capital exercise in pronunciation for those 
who are learning French is to repeat the following: 
Si six scies scient six cigars, six cent six scies 
scient six cent six cigars.—La Union. 
Teacher—W hat can you tell me about Julius 
Czesar? Pupil—He wrote books for the lower 
forms in classics.—Familienblatt. 

It is so perplexing to be told that a married 
man has been released from his sufferings at last— 
you can never tell whether it is the man himself 
who has died, or his wife—Friemdenblatt. 
Champoireau has changed a hundred-franc 
note for franc pieces. He counts up to seventy. 
“All right up to now,” he says, “no use going any 
further.”—Le National. 

-——At a watering-place in the Pyrenees the con- 
versation at table turned upon a wonderful echo to 
be heard some distance off on the Franco-Spanish 
frontier. “It is astonishing,” said an inhabitant of 
the Garonne. “As soon as you have spoken you 
hear distinctly the voice leap from rock to rock, 
from precipice to precipice, and as soon as it has 
passed the frontier the echo assumes the Spanish 
accent.”—Courier du Midi. 

The Prince of a small German state, whose 
ambition it was to do the grand, if only on a small 
scale, had invited a number of gentlemen to go on 
a deer-stalking expedition. Everything promised 
well. The weather was superb, and the whole com- 
pany was in the best of.spirits, when the head for- 
ester approached the petty monarch, and, lifting his 
green cap, said, in faltering tones: “Your High- 
ness, there can be no hunting to-day.” “Why 
not?” was the stern rejoinder. ‘Alas, Your High- 
ness, one of the stags took fright at the sight of so 
many people, and has escaped into the adjoining 
territory, and the other stag has been ill since yes- 
terday. But, Your Highness must not be angry— 
it is most likely nothing worse than a bad cold. 
We have given it some herb tea, and hope to get it 
on its legs again in a few days.”—Zittaner Morgen- 
zeitung. 

Great preparations were made for the recep- 
tion of the newly-married hereditary prince and his 
charming bride, on the occasion of the feudal cele- 
bration of the town of Wernigerode. On the af- 
ternoon before the great event, a class of boys of 
the National School were marched off to the 
Prince’s stables, and ordered to shout “Hooray!” 
for the space of an hour, till the horses got used to 
it, for fear they might bolt on the following day. 
Rare fun for the lads.—Freisinnige Zeitung. 
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OVER THE WINE AND WALNUTS 





A THIRD PAGE FROM OLD-TIME WITS 


Nothing is so fallacious as facts, except figures. 
—Canning. 

Never do to-day what you can put off till to-mor- 
row, nor ever do yourself what you can get any- 
one else to do for you.—Lord Holland. 

Hypocrisy is the homage paid to virtue by vice. 
—La Rochefoucauld. 

The art in civilization consists in getting your 
neighbor’s money out of his pocket into your own 
without attracting the attention of the law.—Quin. 

Ayesha says of Mahomet, “He never smote any- 
one but in the service of the Lord, not even a 
woman.”—Sale. 

How are we to conduct ourselves, Lord, with 
regard to womankind ? Don’t see them, Ananda. 
But if we should see them what are we to do? Ab- 
stain from speech, Ananda. But if they should 
speak to us, Lord, what are we to do? Keep wide 
awake, Ananda.—Maha-Parinibbana-Sutta. 

The only new fashions that remain for our 
modern belles are certainly puzzling and difficult. 
There can be nothing new but either going dressed 
or naked.—London Times, June 27, 1796. 

All their discourse on modern poets ran; 
Forin the Muses was their sole delight— 
They talked of such, and such, and such a man; 
Of those who could, and those who could not write. 


It cost them very little pains | 
To count the modern poets who had brains, 
"Twas a small difficulty—’twasn’t any; 
They were so few: 
But to cast up the scores of men 
Who wield a stump they call a pen: 
Lord! they had much to do— 
They were so many. 
Buoyed on a sea of fancy Genius rises; 
And, like the rare Leviathan, surprises; 
But the small fry of scribblers—tiny souls ! 
They wriggle through the mud in shoals. 
—Geo. Colman, the Younger. 

A man being uppon the Sea (in a great Tempest 
and daunger of Ship-wrack), was commanded to 
caste something foorth that might best be spared to 
ligthen the burthen of the Shippe. Who answered, 
he woulde caste out his wife-—Certayne Conceyts 
and Jeasts, 1614. 

A country fellow came to London, where a dog 
came suddenly out of a house and furiously ran at 
him. The fellow stooped to take up a stone to cast 
at the dog, and finding them all fast rammed or 
paved in the ground, quoth hee: what strange 
country am I in; where the people tye up the stones, 
and let the dogs loose!—Taylor’s Wit and Mirth, 
1630. 

She that will eat her breakfast in bed, 

And spend the morning in dressing her head; 

And sit at dinner like a maiden bride, 

And nothing do all day but talk of pride; 

Jove, of his mercy, may do much to save her, 

But whata case is he in that shall have her! 
—Catch that Catch Can, 1652. 

Are you sure he is a true gentleman? Does he 
wear clean linen and lack money?—The City Wit. 


Never honest name was more abused than this 
of gentleman. A gentleman must be thought 
only such a man as may without controle, do what 
he lists, and sin with applause: one that esteems it 
base and ungentle to fear a God, to own a law, or 
practice a religion.—The Gentile Sinner, 1660. 


Do not condemn an error which arises from 
hatred of the Jews and devotion to the faith.—St. 
Jerome. 


Marriage is contrary to nature since all men are 
born in a state of celibacy.—St. Ambrose. 
For as a fly that goes to bed, 
Rests with his tai] above his head; 
So in this mongrel state of ours 
The rabble are the supreme powers, 
That horsed us on their backs to show us 
A jadish trick at last, and throw us. 


For fools are stubborn in their way, 
As coins are hardened by the ’allay; 
And obstinacy’s ne’er so stiff 

As when ’tis in a wrong belief. 


Th’ extremes of glory and of shame, 

Like east and west, become the same. 

No Indian prince has to his palace 

More foilowers than a thief to the gallows. 

—Butler’s Hudibras. 
A gentleman playing on the lute under his Mis- 

tresse window, she disdaining his presence and des- 
pising his Service, caused her servants to pelt 
him thence with stones: of which disgrace complain- 
ing afterwards to a friend of his, his friend told him 
that he had much mistaken the gentlewoman; for 
what greater grace could she do to your Musicke 
than to make the very stones dance about you, as 
they did to Orpheus.—Archie Armstrong’s Banquet 
of Jests, 1641. 


Pantagruel, having first implored the assistance 
of Heaven, held fast, by the pilot’s advice, to the 
mast of the ship. “Bous, bous, bous,” said Panurge, 
“pailfuls are going down my throat. This devillish 
wave (God forgive me), I mean this wave of Pro- 
vidence will sink our vessel . . . Don’t swear, holy 
father, I beseech you. To-morrow, as much as you 
please . . . Oh, I sink, I sink. Oh, to be but once 
again on the dry ground, never mind how or in what 
condition; oh, if I was but on firm land, with some- 
body kicking me.’”’—Rabelais. 

Critics to plays for the same ends resort 
That surgeons wait on trials in a court: 
For innocence condemned they’ve no respect, 
Provided they've a body to dissect. 
—Congreve. 
“ Zounds, the castle’s on fire.” 
“To.” 
“ Where's your patent liquid for extinguishing fire ?”’ 
“Tt is not mixed.” 
“Then where's your patent fire-escape ?” 
“It is not fixed.” 
“You are never at a loss?” 
“‘ Never.” 
“ Then what do you mean to do ?”’ 
“1 don’t know.”—Speed the Plough (Morton). 











CHILD VERSE* 






SELECTIONS FROM THE WORKS OF LAURA E. RICHARDS. 








THE GENTLEMAN. 


THERE ONCE WAS AN ELDERLY GENTLEMAN, 
WHOSE MANNERS WERE SOFT AND MILD. 

HE DOFFED HIS HAT TO EACH WOMAN HE MET 
HE KISSED HIS HAND TO EACH CHILD. 

HE SMILED AND HE BOWED TO MEEK AND PROUD, 
AND THUS TO HIMSELF SAID HF: 

** 4 GENTLEMAN I, AS NONF CAN DENY, 

SO GENTLE I STILL MUST BE.” 


Little John Bottlejohn 


Little John Bottlejohn lived on the hill, 
And a blithe little man was he; 

And he won the heart of a pretty mermaid, 
Who lived in the deep blue sea. 

And every evening she used to sit 
And sing on the rocks by the sea, 

“Oh! little John Bottlejohn, pretty John Bottlejohn, 

Won't you come out to me?” 


Little John Bottlejohn heard her song, 
And he opened his little door [hopped 

And he hopped and he skipped, and he skipped and he 
Until he came down to the shore. 

And there on the rocks sat the little mermaid, 
And still she was singing so free, 

“Oh! little John Bottlejohn, pretty John Bottlejohn, 
Won't you come out to me?” 


Little John Bottlejohn made a bow, 
And the mermaid she made one too; 
And she said, “Oh! I never saw any one half 
So perfectly sweet as you! . 
In my lovely home, ’neath the ocean foam, 
How happy we both might be, 
Oh! little John Bottlejohn, pretty John Bottlejohn, 
Won't you come down with me?” 


Little John Bottlejohn said, “Oh, yes! 
“T’ll willingly go with you, 

And I never shall quail at the sight of your tail, 
For perhaps I may grow one, too.” 

So he took her hand, and he left the land, 
And plunged in the foaming main, 

And little John Bottlejohn, pretty John Bottlejohn, 
Never was seen again. 


*The selections in this department this month are 
made from two of Mrs. Laura E. Richards’ charming 
books for children, In My Nursery and Five-Minute 
Stories, published respectively by Roberts Brothers and 
Estes & Lauriat, Boston, through the courtesy of the lat- 
ter of whom we are enabled to produce the picture which 
heads this page, and the tail-piece to page 240. For some 
account of Mrs. Richards see page 2390. 


The Howlery Growlery Room 


It doesn’t pay to be cross,— 

It’s not worth while to try it; 

For Mammy’s eyes so sharp 

Are very sure to spy it. 

A pinch on Billy’s arm, 

A snarl or a sullen gloom, 

No longer we stay, but must up and away, 
To the Howlery Growlery room. 





Hi the Howlery! ho! the Growlery! 

Ha! the Snippery, Snarlery, Scowlery! 
There we may stay, 

If we choose, all day; 

But it’s only a smile that can bring us away. 
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If Maminy catches me 
A-pitching into Billy; : 
If Billy breaks my whip, - 
Or scares my rabbit silly, 

It’s “Make it up, boys, quick! 

Or else you know your doom!” 

We must kiss and be friends, or the squabble ends 

In the Howlery Growlery room. 


Hi the Howlery! ho! the Growlery! 

Ha! the Snippery, Snarlery, Scowlery! 
There we may stay, 

If we choose, all day; 

But it’s only a smile that can bring us away. 


So it doesn’t pay to be bad,— 

There’s nothing to be won in it; 

And when you come to think, 

There’s really not much fun in it. 

So come! the sun is out, 

The lilacs are all a-bloom; 

Come out and play, and we'll keep away 
From the Howlery Growlery room. 


Hi the Howlery! ho! the Growlery! 

Ha! the Snippery, Snarlery, Scowlery! 
There we may stay, 

If we choose, all day; 

But it’s only a smile that can bring us away. 
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Two little brothers,aged respectively four and 
six years old, fell in with a stray kitten, which, suf- 
fering by the hands of some cruel person, had of its 
tail scarcely half an inch remaining. “Poor little 
kitten,” said the younger one. ‘Who has cut off 
its tail? I wonder if it will grow again?” To which 
the elder gravely remarked. “Of course it will! 
Don’t you see, the root is there?” 

Dora—Jack, who was that lady with your 
father? I didn’t know you had a sister. Jack—Oh, 
that one isn’t a sister. That’s father’s step-wife! 
Phyllis accidentally discovered a doll that her 
mother had concealed in a trunk in readiness for 
the little lady’s birthday. The following day at din- 
ner she surprised the family by remarking, “I’m 
trying so hard to forget something I want to re- 
member that I don’t feel very hungry.” 

“No, thank you, I’ve got some money of my 
own,” said little Tommy, politely, as the contribu- 
tion plate passed in front of him on the occasion of 
his first visit to church. 

—Ethel—Wonder why Good Friday is called 
Good Friday? Freddy—Why, you s’prise me— 
it’s named after Robinson Crusoe’s faithful servant, 
of course. 

Johnnie had been accused of crying. “I des 
I ain’t,” he maintained, gulping. “What are you 
doing, then?” questioned Uncle Henry. “Lettin’ 
my eyes leak.” 

“Freddy,” said the teacher to Freddy Fangle, 
“you have spelled the word ‘rabbit’ with two t’s. 
You must leave one of them out.” “Yes, ma’am,” 
replied Freddy; “which one?” 

Dottie—Mamma, I guess my dolly’s mamma 
must have been a very unpious lady. Mamma 
Why so, Dot? Dottie—Why, she made her so her 
knees won't bend. I have to put her on her stum- 
mick to say her prayers. 

A minister who used to preach in Somerville 
had a little boy. A few days before his father left 
the city to go to his new parish one of his neighbors 
said to the little boy: “So your father is going to 
work in New Bedford, is he?’ The little boy looked 
up wondering. “Oh, no,” he said. “Only preach.” 
Small Dorothy had just been stung by a wasp. 
“T wouldn’t ’a’ minded its walking all over my 
hand,” she said, between her sobs, “if—if it hadn’t 
sat down so hard.” 

“Papa,” said Billy, tearfully, after a playful 
romp with the good-natured but rather rough St. 
Bernard puppy, “I don’t believe Bingo knows what 
kind of a dog he is. He plays as if he thought he 
was a little pug.” 

Mother—What did your father say when he 
saw his broken pipe ? Innocent—Shall I leave out 
the wicked words, mamma? Mother—Certainly. 
Innocent—Then I don’t believe there is anything 
to tell you, mamma. 

“T know how we walk,” said Willie. “We 
put one foot down and let it stay till it gets way be- 
hind and then do the same thing with the other, and 
keep doing it.” 






































* Compiled from Contemporaries. 
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SAYINGS OF THE CHILDREN * 


“Well, little chap,” said the stranger in the 
family, picking up one of the children, “what are 
you going to be when you are a man?” “Nuffin’,” 
said the child. “Nothing? Why so?” asked the 
stranger. “Because,” said the child, “I’m a little 


girl.” 








Edna wants a baby brother. “A baby would 
be so nice to wheel around in a carriage, mamma. 
Dolls are always getting broken when the carriage 
tips over.” 

——A lady taking tea at a small company, being 
very fond of hot rolls, was asked to have another. 
“Really I cannot,” she modestly replied. “I don’t 
know how many I’ve eaten already.” “I do!” un- 
expectedly exclaimed a juvenile upstart, whose 
mother allowed him a seat at the table. “You’ve 
eaten eight. I’ve been countin’.” 

Tommy, aged four, with great expectations 
as to Christmas, was disgusted to find one of his 
presents a baby brother. He requested his father to 
tell Santa Claus to send right away and take “dat 
t’ing back!” The next day he found his crib usurped 
by the new comer. His face flushed and his eyes 
flashed with anger. Marching up, he shook his 
clenched fist at the baby, and burst out, “Oo put on 
‘00 sooses and stottin’s, and dit out of my tib!” T 

A little four-year-old went to Sunday School 
for the first time and heard the children singing, 
“Once I was blind, but now I can see.” That after- 
noon her sister heard her sing, “One side was blind, 
but now it can see.” F 

Papa—Paul, what text did I preach from 
this morning? Paul—God is no respectable person. 
Papa—No, my son, it was, “God is no respecter of 
persons.” Paul—Well, Papa, if He doesn’t respect 
anybody else He must not be very respectable. t 

A little four-year-old was taken on a visit to 
grandmamma in the country. There, for the first 
time, he had a near view of a cow. He would stand 
and look on while the man milked, and ask all man- 
ner of questions. In this way he learned that the 
long crooked branches on the cow’s head were 
called horns. Now the little fellow knew of only 
one kind of horn, and a few days after obtaining 
this information, hearing a strange kind of bellow- 
ing noise in the yard, he ran out to ascertain its 
cause. Ina few minutes he returned, with wonder 
and delight depicted on his countenance, exclaim- 
ing: “Mamma, mamma! Oh, do come out here! 
The cow’s blowing her horns!” 

—tThe little maiden had a French nurse, of 
whom she was very fond and who supplied her with 
most of her amusement. One day this nurse de- 
parted, and her small charge didn’t know what to 
do with herself. She wandered about the house, 
upstairs and down, into the garden and back again, 
and finally hung about her mother, who was busy 
just then with the baby. Receiving no attention, 
she turned away, saying dejectedly: “Nobody loves 
me. I guess I’ll go down in the garden and eat 
bugs. I ate free yes’\day—two smoove ones and one 
woolly one.” 














t+ Contributed to Current Literature. 
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MODERN MEDICINE, SURGERY AND SANITATION 





SIXTY YEARS OF PROGRESS, MEDICAL, SURGICAL AND SANITARY.* 


BY MALCOLM MORRIS. 


Broadly speaking, it may be said that the advance 
of the art of healing during the last sixty years has 
been along two main lines—the expansion of the 
territory of Surgery, and the development of Pathol- 
ogy, which concerns itself with the causes, proces- 
ses, and effects of disease. It will probably help the 
reader to a clearer understanding of the present 
position of medicine if each of these two lines of 
evolution is considered in some detail. 

The progress of surgery in the present age is due 
to two discoveries of an importance unequalled in 
the previous history of the healing art—anesthesia, 
or the artificial abolition of pain, and antisepsis, or 
the prevention of infective processes in wounds. 
The former discovery was not made until Her 
Majesty had been nearly ten years on the throne; 
the latter nearly twenty years later. Let us take a 
brief glance backwards at what surgery was 
before the introduction of these two far-reaching 
improvements. 

Of the horrors of operations before the discovery 
of anesthesia there are men still living who can 
speak. Not long ago Dr. E. B. Cotting, ex-Presi- 
dent of the Massachusetts Medical Society, con- 
tributed some personal reminiscences of pre-an- 
zsthetic surgery to the Boston Medical and Sur- 
gical Journal. Speaking of the first case in which 
he was called upon to use the knife, in the very year 
of the Queen’s accession, he says. 

Our patient (a woman) writhed beyond the restraining 
power of strong and experienced men, and groaned to 
the horror of the terrified household, and afterwards to 
the day of her death could not think of the operation with- 
out convulsive shudders. Often did she hold up her hands, 
exclaiming, “Oh, that knife! that awful knife! that horrible 
knife!” 

Dr. Cotting sums up his recollections of such 
scenes as follows: 

No mortal man can ever describe the agony of the whole 
thing from beginning to end, culminating in the operation 
itself, with its terrifying expressions of infernal suffering. 

The pain caused by operations prevented their 
being undertaken except as a last resource, and 
many patients preferred death to the surgeon’s 
knife. R 
The solution of the problem came from America. 
On the 30th of September, 1846, W. T. G. Morton, 
a dentist of Boston, U. S. A., who had previously 
experimented on animals and on himself, made a 
man unconscious by breathing sulphuric ether, and 
extracted a tooth without the patient feeling any 
pain. On the 16th of October of the same year 
Morton administered ether, in the Massachusetts 
General Hospital, to a man from whose neck a 
growth was excised without a groan or a struggle 
on his part. The doctors who came to scoff re- 
mained to praise, and the operator, Dr. John C. 


* From The Progress of Medicine During the Queen’s 
Reign, by Malcolm Morris, F. R. C. S., Ed., in the May 
Nineteenth Century. We regret that space permits us to 
copy only these few condensed paragraphs from a very 
interesting and valuable article—Epirors. 


Warren, who had at first been sceptical, said, when 
all was over, in a tone of conviction, “Gentlemen, 
this is no humbug!” A distinguished ‘physician who 
witnessed the scene said on leaving the hospital, “I 
have seen something to-day that will go round the 
world.” 

It does not fall within the scope of this article to 
consider the advantages and drawbacks of the vari- 
ous agents that have at one timeoranother within the 
last half-century been employed as anesthetics, gen- 
eral or local; or to discuss the dangers attending 
their use. It need only be said that the ideal an- 
zsthetic—that is to say, one that shall render the 
patient absolutely insensible of pain whileleaving him 
fully conscious—still remains to be discovered. This 
is the dream of those—and they are steadily increas- 
ing in number—who devote themselves to the 
special study of the subject; and it would be rash to 
prophesy that it will not be realized. 

Even with its admitted inconveniences and pos- 
sible risks, however, anzsthesia has not only been 
in itself an immense step forward, but it has been the 
most powerful factor in the rapid development of 
surgery during the last fifty years. Without it the 
marvellous victories of the knife on which: modern 
surgeons legitimately pride themselves, would have 
been impossible. Nor is it surgery alone that has 
been revolutionized by this splendid discovery; 
medicine, therapeutics, pathology, and physiology— 
which are the foundations on which the treatment 
of disease rests—have all been immensely advanced 
by it; as without anzsthesia the experiments on ani- 
mals, to which we owe much of the knowledge 
that has been acquired, could not possibly have 
been carried out. 

The other chief factor in the modern development 
of surgery has been the application of the germ 
theory of putrefaction to the treatment of wounds. ... 
The vital importance of doing this, and the way in 
which it could be done, were indicated by Joseph 
Lister, a man who is justly venerated by the whole 
medical world, and whom his Sovereign has de- 
lighted to honor in a manner hitherto without pre- 
cedent in this country. His work forms, without 
excepting even the discovery of anzthesia, the most 
conspicuous landmark in surgical progress; indeed, 
it is no exaggeration to say that the history of sur- 
gery now falls by a natural division into two dis- 
tinct eras: Before Lister and After Lister. 

Modern surgery dates from the introduction of 
the antiseptic treatment of wounds. Thirty years 
ago the idea was just beginning to settle itself into 
clearness in the mind in which it was conceived; 
twenty years ago it was still regarded by many 
“practical men” as a figment of the scientific im- 
agination; but as the evidence became irresist- 
ible, unbelievers one after another found salvation. 
Now the doctrine finds virtually universal accept- 
ance. ‘ 

Passing to medicine proper, or what used to be 
called distinctively “physick,” the advance of knowl- 
edge, if less striking than in surgery, has been not 
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less real. Unfortunately in this particular department 
of the healing art, knowledge is not power to the 
same extent as in those which deal with outward 
and visible disease. Hence the improvement in 
medicine, which deals mainly with internal diseases, 
has been chiefly in the direction of increase of pre- 
cision in diagnosis. This has been largely pro- 
moted by the invention of numerous instruments 
for the examination of parts beyond the ken of the 
unaided eye and for recording movements and 
changes in the size and position of organs by 
graphic methods. .. . 

Another powerful factor in the advancement of 
medicine has been the development of specialism. 
The rapid growth of knowledge which has taken 
place, particularly during the last thirty years, made 
specialization inevitable. In the last century medical 
and surgery cases were mingled together in the 
same hospital wards, and surgeons like John Hun- 
ter and Abernethy treated diseases of the heart and 
stomach as well as wounds and fractures. Nowa- 
days it would be simply impossible for any man, how- 
ever gifted, to take all medical learning to be his 
province. Hence one practitioner gives himself to 
the study of diseases of the nerves, others to that 
of the affections of the eye, the throat, the skin, and 
so on. Moreover, there are few physicians or sur- 
geons who are not more or less acknowledged 
specialists in some particular class of diseases. 
Twenty-five years ago there was a strong feeling in 
the profession, not only in this country, but almost 
everywhere, against specialism. This feeling had a 
retarding influence on the general progress of medi- 
cine, contributions from special fields of practice 
being received with suspicion, like to that of those 
who asked “Can any good come out of Nazareth?” 
This distrust hindered the development of abdomi- 
nal surgery; and had not Spencer Wells been made 
of stern stuff, morally as well as intellectually, he 
would have given up the battle against the public 
opinion of his profession in despair, and a vast 
amount of human suffering would have gone un- 
relieved. This prejudice has not even yet entirely 
died out, but it is no longer active. 

Another direction in which medicine has under- 
gone very great expansion during the last half- 
century is in the knowledge of the nature and 
causes of disease. To the growth of this knowledge 
the development of physiology has most powerfully 
contributed. The experimental study of the healthy 
organism naturally led to the application of similar 
methods in the investigation of disease. Pathology, 
in the strict sense of the term, did not exist in 
1837, and for many years after that date it was little 
more than an inventory of the dilapidations caused 
by disease. Such investigations, though useful in 
their way, could not have influenced medical prac- 
tice to any appreciable extent. Now not only medi- 
cine but hygiene is built on the knowledge that 
has been gained of the processes of disease and 
the causes which set them in operation, and the 
circumstances which modify the intensity of their ac- 
tion and the nature of their effects. The foundation 
of a scientifie pathology was laid by Virchow, who 
looked for the starting point of disease in a per- 
verted activity of the living cells of which the organs 
and tissues of the body are composed. The most 
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truthful, as it is the most striking, development of 
our knowledge of the causes of disease has been the 
discovery of the infinitesimal organisms which 
go up and down the world seeking whom they may 
devour. The “germ theory” of disease is no longer 
a theory, but a body of established truths. 

The change in our conception of disease is natur- 
ally bringing about a change in our notions of treat- 
ment. The fact that a specific disease is produced 
by a specific poison—for the poison is the morbi- 
fic agent, whether it be manufactured by a microbe 
or secreated by a cell—inevitably suggests the idea 
of an antidote. Such antidotes or “antitoxins” have 
been discovered for tetanus, diphtheria and some 
forms of blood-poisioning. The exact nature of 
these antitoxins is still obscure, but they are ex- 
tracted from the blood of animals into which cul- 
tures of the microbe of the disease which it is de- 
sired to neutralize have been injected till they have 
ceased to have any effect. Artificial immunitv hav- 
ing thus been established, the neutralizing substance 
in the animal’s blood is expected to be an antidote 
tc the same poison when at work on the human 
system. Theoretically the method appears to be 
rational; but practically it must be admitted that it 
has not yet fulfilled the hopes that were excited by the 
first reports of its effects. . . . Another new method 
of medication, which has come into use in the last 
few years, is the introduction into the system of 
certain animal juices and extracts of various organs 
to supply the want of similar substances, the manu- 
facture of which is suppressed or diminished by 
disease... . 

The greatest triumphs of all, however, in the 
realm of medicine in the Victorian age have been 
achieved in the prevention of disease and the main- 
tenance of a high standard of public health. This 
subject would require an article to itself, even if 
handled only in the most general way. To those 
interested in it, I would earnestly recommend a 
study of Sir John Simon’s standard work on En- 
glish Sanitary Institutions, a record which in it- 
self will remain as one of the noblest monuments of 
Queen Victoria’s glorious reign. There may be read 
the history of a long struggle against the powers of 
insanitary darkness, with the result that typhus fever, 
which used to be a scourge of large towns, is now 
practically unknown; that the mortality from “fevers” 
in general has been very greatly reduced; that 
cholera, which several times invaded these realms in 
the earlier years of Her Majesty’s reign, has for a 
long time been prevented from gaining a footing 
on our shores; that consumption is being brought 
more and more under control; that several years 
have been added to the average of human life, and 
that it is not only longer, but more comfortable and 
more effective. 

Further possibilities of checking the ravages of 
communicable diseases appear to be opening out 
before us. . . . Time and experience alone can decide 
whether these means of protection against disease 
are efficient. It is certain, however, that medicine, 
which had wandered for so many centuries through 
quagmires of speculation after ignes fatui of one 
kind or another, is now at last on the right path 
which leads through the discovery of the cause to 
its removal or to the prevention of the effect. 
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THE UNUSUAL, GHOSTLY, SUPERSTITIOUS, QUEER 








THE HOUSE OF THE BRONZE FOX* 


BY CLINTON ROSS 


Although I had started alone from Genoa for the 
long eight hundred miles’ wheel, I had come, early 
along the Corniche road, on Pierson, a little chap 
from Manchester, who was deploring a punctured 
tire, and whom I helped with my kit. He, too, was 
in search of the adventure of the road, and fell easily 
into my purpose, and I had found him quiet, and 
not too cleverly distracting. I, indeed, don’t know 
what I should have done without him in the long 
distance beyond Marseilles, when on the fourth 
day we fell into a region of peasantry speaking a 
patois that was about as impenetrably dense as 
their superstitions and distrust for strangers. Yet, 
all went well enough until that afternoon, when in 
a desolate stretch of moor we rode into the jaws 
of howling thunder and tossing rain. The way fell 
a bit hilly and rutty, with a coating of sickening 
mud to retard. Drenched and disheartened, the 
moor seemed limitless. We must have erred at a 
cross-road; for the inn we hoped for did not appear: 
not a house, nor a human being, nor dog nor sheep. 
We might have turned back, but we had come so 
far that it seemed better to paddle on with dull 
persistence. The scurrying wet bit our faces brut- 
ishly; and our legs were like mechanical metal cylin- 
ders, had it not been for their remonstranceful ach- 
ing; and, to add to our weary dismay, the night 
reached across the waste, crushing us with fear- 
some shadows. We indeed were about yielding, 
when suddenly a burst of livid lightning showed a 
great battlemented house to which the path led. 
Leaving the wheels, we poked toward it. A great 
outer gate was open, and we groped to an inner 
at the bottom of the narrowing passage, and then a 
more penetrating flash struck a glare over a broad 
door, and there looked down a great bronze fox’s 
head with the knocker ring listless from its jaw. 
Our impatience left us no discretion; the blackness 
was provoking; and I raised the ring, which struck 
a chill through my gloved finger. The spot where 
it fell may have been cushioned; for we were dumb- 
founded by silence, when the door was opened as 
of its own volition—sending a certain splendid 
glow over us,—the light of many candles, and the 
sight, and strangely not the crackle, of a burning 
log in a deep fire-place at a long hall’s end. The 
furnishings, elaborate in the extreme, were of Henri 
Quatre. Portraits and mailed figures lined the 
walls. The flickering light sought the polish of the 
oaken flooring and ceiling; and close at the door 
was a lackey,—a tall, dark fellow, with a dash of 
the hired bravo you gather from old books and old 
pictures; for he was dressed in livery fitting the 


* From The Meddling Hussy, Being Fourteen Tales Re- 
told, by Clinton Ross. Stone & Kimball; N. Y., publishers, 
12mo., $1.50. Although there is no “meddling hussy” in it 
as in the other stories, the author’s note, which follows, 
explains why this weird sketch is included in the volume: 
“This tale has been reprinted so often, in England and 


America, without the author’s name, or credit to the 


original publication, that the author has beentempted to add 
it to this collection.” 





period of all the decoration of this interior. His 
voice surprised us quite as much as this unexpected 
splendor of light that no chink had revealed to us 
when groping outside; a faint sounding yet distinct 
tone, in French that we understood, although it 
seemed not exactly the French we were schooled 
to, no more than the patois of that district. 

“The Sieur de Bellaire, sirs, has been waiting 
you, and despairing of your appearance has sat 
down to dinner, telling me to show you there.” 

I began, and Pierson bore out my disclaimer, 
that he was mistaken; that we could not be ex- 
pected; that we were simply itinerant bicyclists 
lost in the blindness of the storm on the stretching 
moor. Surprise was doubled by the man’s quick 
retort : 

“Ah, gentlemen, no mistake has been made—I 
assure you.” 

And, mistake or no, our condition and weariness 
and hunger, made us accept, after our proper dis- 
claimer had been disallowed. 

We were ushered into a great dining hall where 
a table was elaborately spread with quaint and 
strange dishes,—all, it seemed, of the gone day of 
Henri Quatre; and it was a gentleman of that 
period, nicely attired in silk and hose and flowing 
linen, who bowed urbanely, and motioned us to 
the board where places for two showed that we 
alone were expected. Yet for a moment we paused, 
oblivious of manners, at the host’s face: thin, nar- 
row, clever, cunning, high-bred, with strange toss- 
ing black eyes; and the voice had that same French, 
which had certain antique phrases reminding me of 
an essai of the Sieur de Montaigne. For the Sieur 
de Bellaire appeared to have that nice sense in this 
masquerade which Mr. Irving brings to the setting 
of a play, where accuracy in every detail is to be 
sought. The mouth put the expression of this gen- 
tleman’s face,—with cruel lines and eager white 
teeth now and again showing,—something belying 
the graces of exquisite breeding. Yet when he 
spoke this feeling faded, and we sat, on his motion, 
to our places. 

“You have kept me waiting, gentlemen,” said he, 
with gentle suavity; “and yet I think you will find 
the dinner not so bad—for a country house.” 

We again cried out a mistake had been made; 
when he smilingly said that this was not so, and 
that were it not for the favor of the storm he should 
have dined alone. The man who had admitted us 
had returned, and became the waiter, gliding about, 
serving us, and pouring out from a dusty flagon 
some heavy wine that sparkled with delicious sug- 
gestiveness, and sent a subtle fire which stole the 
chill away. We began to talk with loosened 
tongues, while our host watched us as if amused at 
our subjects; as if he indeed were a gentleman of 
the old time who heard us as one might the redoubt- 
able Baron Munchausen; watched us with a sneer 
that was only half covert; and yet, while listening, 
said absolutely nothing of himself;andbut shrugged 
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his shoulders when we exclaimed at the exact taste 
which had made this illusion of a long gone day. 

“To-morrow,” said he, and I fancied a gleam in 
his eyes and a twitching of his lips, “I will explain. 
Now, I know you are weary, and Theodor will show 
you to your lodging, which I hope may prove satis- 
factory.” 

When we answered that nothing could be more 
pleasingly perfect than this choice hospitality to be- 
lated strangers, he bowed with sudden, curt dismis- 
sal, while the man, candle in hand, beckoned to 
the door. Not wishing to press our appreciation— 
in this sudden display of haughtiness—we followed, 
through interminable corridors, into a damp 
tapestried chamber, where the servant lit a score 
of candles, that but seemed to increase a sense 
of gloom. A great bed, such as you may see in the 
museum of Cluny, was at one side; but the room 
was singularly cheerless, as the servant’s steps 
sounded and faded outside the closed door. Then 
we turned to question each other’s impression; to 
voice our wonder; to notice a fox on the mountings; 
to pause with sudden horror and amazement at a 
full length portrait of our host opposite the bed. 
There he stood, looking at us in Henri Quatre cos- 
tume; the same restless eyes, the gleam of white 
teeth under thin exasperating lips. And watching, 
I grew to fear and hate that face. 

Pierson shared my feeling. The whole adventure 
had been so unaccountable, the object of our en- 
tertainer even on the score of eccentricity so inex- 
plicable, that, as sane and strong as we were, we 
readily agreed to lie down on the bed without re- 
moving our clothes, and to leave the candles burn- 
ing. A heavy key turned rustily in the lock. When 
I crept to Pierson’s side, he already seemed to be 
sunken in slumber, as was reasonable after our 
many weary miles that day. But I at first could not 
sleep, as exhausted as I was. That striking portrait 
faced me and made me dread; and yet, at last nature 
had her way. 

I waked suddenly with the dread gripping my 
heart—awoke horribly in the pain of nightmare, 
my eyes on the portrait of the Sieur de Bellaire, that 
the still flickering candles showed. Or was it the 
portrait? I stared; I feared. Ah, such horrid fear 
that is was! sickening me even now. The Sieur de 
Bellaire was advancing out of his frame, was near- 
ing me; and suddenly leaning forward thrust his 
teeth into my throat. I could feel a stinging, bit- 
ing pain; and then I had strength to exert myself 
against the Thing. We strove mightily: I for life, 
the Thing for desire. I know of nothing more ter- 
rible than that struggle. I know of nothing that 
sends a chill like that of death through my veins 
even now. For this was a struggle of life and death; 
the Thing was ice that froze my heart, that wanted 
my warm blood to thaw its own iciness of death; 
and as we rolled and struggled, I heard no sound 
from Pierson. Was he dead? I knew not. And 
sometimes the cruel Thing with the bestial fangs 
had the better; and then the desire for my own life 
was greater than its desire for it; and I mastered 
it. Yes, life mastered the thing of death that fought 
for the life in me; and when I knew that I had 
thrust it from me, my life went out of me. 

T awoke, with a sense of warmth, among tall 





grass, and the life-giving sun on my face; and rais- 
ing myself, I looked out on a far reach of moor, 
the sun of the daybreak caught in the yellow grass 
tops. No person, no living thing was in view; yes, 
there was a house on a near road; but where was 
the battlemented house of the night before? And 
I saw Pierson sleeping at my side; and then, raising 
himself, he turned on me a fearful, questioning stare. 
I noticed our wheels lying at our sides, as if we had 
fallen from them where we were. And then I had 
a pain at the throat, and feeling there knew it had 
been torn, and was still bleeding; and Pierson’s 
throat had some unaccountable mark. 

Shortly we began to question each other in hoarse 
unnatural voices; and his story was mine. Yet we 
said nothing in surprise. We did not call each other 
liars ! For we knew. And, so, too lame to mount 
even when we found the path, we turned toward 
the house we had seen, limping, with aching mus- 
cles. 

The house proved to be the inn we had been 
seeking in the night’s storm. There we breakfasted, 
and then began to ask in the tap-room of the Sieur 
de Bellaire, of the House of the Bronze Fox. Per- 
haps they did not understand, for as we questioned 
they slunk away. But a barefoot mendicant, a 
brown cowled monk who was listening, came for- 
ward crossing himself, and surprising us with ex- 
cellent English : 

“You passed a night in the House of the Bronze 
Fox ?” 

“Yes,” 

The monk looked at us curiously, again finger- 
ing his rosary. 

“Who is this Sieur de Bellaire?” 

“There is none.” 

“There is none?” 

“He died in Henri Quatre’s reign.” 

“He died ? And the house?” 

“There is the cellar 
was.” 

“And what of that we saw?” 

“Who knows?” 

The monk paused strangely,— 

“Have you ever heard that there may be dead 
who try to steal the life from the living?” he said 
with strange, searchful eyes on me; and he turned, 
still fingering the rosary, and went out of the door. 
We paused, looking at each other, and then too 
late—for the monk had gone—tried to inquire of 
the men in the inn. They but stared at us stupidly 
as not understanding us; nor could we make any- 
thing out of their patois. 

Pierson pulled me out into the sunshine, his face 
ashen, and motioned to our wheels. I understood, 
and with that same impulse of flight, too, mounted. 
The sun had dried the mud coating on that good 
road; the summer morning drove the night out 
of our brains; and as we wheeled along, our pulses 
again beating regularly, our blood warm, the events 
of the night grew dimmer. It was all a nightmarish 
thing, that may or may not have come from phy- 
sical exhaustion, we said; and yet, saying so much, 
we turned on each other eyes of dread lest there 
might be contradiction; and even yet, it is the 
same with us on the subject of that dream of the 


moor. 


only where the house 
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BRIEF COMMENT: 


One of the penalties an author has to pay for a 
wide popularity is the difficulty he finds in overtak- 
ing a printer’s error on his page once it gets through 
the press and into public circulation. It is quite too 
much like chasing a thief in a crowded street. Some 
months ago in Longman’s Magazine, of which he 
is editor, Andrew Lang wrote: “‘O race of printers 
—how much we authors suffer from and inflict on 
you! Lately in a magazine article of my own I found 
this mystic phrase, ‘the want of historical perspective 
which makes the moment hide the great Shakes- 
peare of time.’ Can you suggest a meaning, or an 
emendation? I was baffled. Then I remembered 
that I wrote ‘the great abysm of time.’ The printer 
or proofreader or editor or somebody queried 
‘abysm.’ I wrote on the margin ‘Shakespeare,’ as 
my authority for abysm of time, and ‘abysm’ was 
taken out and ‘Shakespeare’ was inserted. Probably 
no mortal could have conjecturally emended the pas- 
sage correctly,or shown how Shakespeare came in.”’ 
Thus Mr. Lang sets one paragraph off in full hue 
and cry to arrest and bring to justice the other, and 
the chase speeding from publication to publication 
passes directly through Current Literature with 
the pursuer’s clutch actually on the pursued for 
a moment in our August number, but in vain. 
In reproducing last month from the British mag- 
azine, Good Words, the article in which the error 
first appeared the strangeness of the faulty sentence 
was noticed and suspected, Longman’s Magazine 
was overhauled, the culprit identified and word sent 
to the printer describing the pursued and ordering 
him stopped at all costs. The rest of the story is 
too long, too involved and too sad for these pages 
the offender is still at large. 

The will of the lateEdmond deGoncourt came be- 
fore the Court of Probate in Paris, July 29, for con- 
struction. After providing for the payment of a 
number of legacies, the will deals with the De Gon- 
court Académie, which, faithful to the promise he 
made to his brother, he creates with the bulk of his 
property. The Académie is designed to aid young 
men of talent. Politicians, the nobility, poets and 
functionaries are to be excluded. Eight of the ten 
life members are designated in the will. They are 
MM. Alphonse Daudet, Huysmans, Mirabeau, 
Rosny, Sr., Rosny, Jr., Henrique P. Margueritte 
and G. Geffroy. The will provides also for the an- 
nual prize of 5,000 francs tobe awarded by the acade- 
micians to the author who they consider has during 
the twelve months produced the best novel or work 
on history, esthetics, erudition, or the best book of 
tales. The testator expresses the hope that this will 
be called the Prix de Goncourt. 

Joaquin Miller has gone to the Alaska gold fields 
as special correspondent for the New York Journal. 

The family and executors of Robert Louis Steven- 
son have asked Arthur T. Quiller Couch, better 
known to many readers as “Q.,” to complete St. Ives, 
Stevenson’s posthumous romance, now running in 
McClure’s Magazine in this country, and in the Pall 
Mall Magazine, in London. Some dissatisfaction 
has been expressed on the part of certain admirers 
of Stevenson’s genius, that any hand should be put 
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to the work he left unfinished. But the general 
opinion is that Mr. Quiller Couch will acquit himself 
creditably in the delicate task set before him by 
those who hold Stevenson’s fame most dear, and 
that he will through his work add something to the 
value of the master’s tale. The London Academy 
states that “the nature of the incidents with which 
the story was to conclude is not left to conjecture, 
but known on the authority of Mrs. Strong, Steven- 
son’s step-daughter and amanuensis.”’ It also says 
that there are about six chapters to supply. 

Having rhythmically laid down the law on mat- 
ters of diet,* the Pope has now taken up the sub- 
ject of music, and has pronounced the violin a ‘“‘sen- 
sual and profane” instrument, unmeet to be em- 
ployed in church services. It was Shakespeare who 
referred, in the familiar soliloguy which opens the 
play of King Richard III., to “the lascivious pleas- 
ing of a lute”; and the Pope has evidently discovered 
similar properties in the fiddle. He is of the opinion, 
it seems, that church music, other than that of the 
organ, should be confined to the harp and “the gent- 
ler wind instruments.” 

Sir John Skelton, the author known by the nom 
de plume of Shirley, died in London, July 20. He 
had received one of the recent Jubilee knighthoods, 
but had not been actually invested with the honor. 
3orn at Edinburgh in 1831, he was educated at St. 
Andrew’s and Edinburgh University. He was an 
advocate of the Scottish bar, but retired on account 
of ill health and accepted the offer of the secretary of 
the Poor Law Board for Scotland, which office he 
held from 1868 to 1891. Since 1894 he had served 
as vice-president and chairman of the Local Govern- 
ment Board (Scotland). After his retirement from 
the Scottish bar, he was a constant contributor to 
periodical literature. Among his works may be 
mentioned Nugz Critica, A Campaigner at Home, 
The Essays of Shirley (two volumes), Maitland of 
Lethington (two volumes), Mary Stuart, The Table 
Talk of Shirley, Reminiscences of J. A. Froude and 
Others, second series of Table Talk, and Works on 
Poor Law and Public Health. Sir John Skelton 
was an intimate friend of the late Mrs. Oliphant, 
whose death was chronicled in these pages last 
month. 

Concerning the late Mrs. Oliphant, whose por- 
trait together with a sketch of her life was printed in 
the August Current Literature, and a selected read- 
ing from whose last work appears on page 249 of 
the present issue, a writer in the London Academy 
says: “Never was there a woman who gave so gen- 
erously, or who worked so hard for what she gave; 
never was she too busy to receive guests—to con-, 
verse delightfully on the most trivial subjects; to 
sympathize and help in every trouble that was 
brought to her. She was a most tender and efficient 
nurse in sickness, as many a friend now mourning 
her can testify. Wonderfully dainty and womanly 
in all her ways; her sewing was a delight to see, 
and she could never tolerate the idea of machine- 
made clothes on babies or ladies. Her indignation 


* See page 256. 
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was always aroused by cheap clothing, and when she 
was shown or heard of any ‘bargain’ she fired up 
at once, calling the material ‘coarse and rough,’ 
and the work either ‘abominably bad, or shamefully 
underpaid, and in either case not fit for any gentle- 
woman to wear.’ Many and many an evening have I 
spent in her house at Windsor, but never once have I 
seen her occupied in any way but in forwarding the 
entertainment of the family circle. A hand at whist 
or a game of patience were her favorite pastimes, 
and she played both with the eagerness of a child. 
When the rest of the party retired the second part 
of her working day began, for she wrote steadily 
from about eleven P. M. till two or three A. M. 
The first half of her working day was the forenoon, 
and no pressure of work ever took her away from 
the family or social circle during the afternoon or 
evening. It will hardly be believed that during her 
long life she never had a study of her own. She 
seemed to read everything, but was seldom seen 
with a book in her hand. She delighted in stories 
of all kinds, and listened to or read them with the 
avidity of a girl; but gossip and scandal of any kind 
was abhorrent to her, and checked by her severely. 
She had no taste or desire for what is called society, 
but good company was her greatest pleasure, and, 
till the death of her oldest son, no more cheerful 
house than hers could be found in all England, 
though even then the burden of life was very 
heavy on the shoulders of the brave woman, for the 
large household was expensive, and all out-goings 
had to be met by unflagging, never-ceasing work. 
Her life is a record of astounding industry, too often 
pursued under stress of hard necessity.” 

A news item of interest to the journalistic and 
literary world is the announcement of the marriage 
of Mr. Royal Cortissoz to Miss Ellen McKay 
Hutchinson, which took place recently in St. 
Bride’s, one of the oldest churches in London. Miss 
Hutchinson has held an editorial position on the 
New York Tribune for the past twenty-five years, 
her special department being that of books, but she 
has also contributed regularly to the editorial page. 
Mr. Cortissoz is the art editor of the same paper, 
and also a contributor to the department of book- 
reviews. He is a constant writer for the leading mag- 
azines, on subjects connected with art, and has an 
enviable reputation as an art critic. Readers of Cur- 
rent Literature may remember the graphic pen-pic- 
ture of a Spanish bull-fight, reproduced in our Jan- 
uary number from Mr. Cortissoz’s story, The Last 
Scene in the Career of Espartero, which appeared 
originally in Harper’s Magazine. 

Another marriage of recent occurrence, in which 
one of the “high contracting parties’ enjoys a de- 
gree of literary fame, was celebrated in Washing- 
ton, D. C., August 16. Then Mary Berri Chapman, 
author of many charming bits of verse (some of 
which have appeared in these pages) and a sad little 
prose romance, just out in the August Harper’s, be- 
came the wife of Senator Hansborough, of North 
Dakota. 

A disputed point in reference to the pronuncia- 
tion of the late Jean Ingelow’s name is settled by the 
London Academy, in an article printed on page 236 
of our present issue. The “g” in the surname is 
soft. Another English journal furnishes us with a 
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bit of touching information concerning Miss In- 
gelow’s kindly and charitable disposition. “It was 
her custom to give three times each week a repast 
that she termed a ‘copyright dinner.’ These were 
furnished to twelve poor persons, just discharged 
from the hospitals in the neighborhood.” 

A London letter to the Chicago Times-Herald 
contains the following reference to Mrs. Flora An- 
nie Steel, from whose latest book, In the Tideway, we 
give a reading on page 253,thisnumber: “One of the 
best after-dinner speakers in London is a woman. 
I have heard her on several interesting occasions, 
when ‘for felicity of phrase, aptness of illustration, 
sensitiveness to humor, and distinct, clear-voiced 
articulation, her remarks have entitled her to some- 
thing very near to the first honors of the evening. 
This estimable lady is the distinguished novelist, 
Mrs. Flora Annie Steel, whose On the Face of the 
Waters* and other works have brought her a sudden 
fame in the evening glow of her years. Though she 
is grayhaired and speaks of herself as if she were a 
type of the grandmother, she has that fresh vitality 
of look and animation of expression and manner 
which offer the lie circumstantial to gray hairs, and 
the trace of age becomes an adornment, an addi- 
tional charm. Last evening at the dinner of the 
New Vagabond Club, Mrs. Steel, who followed 
such an effective speaker as Hall Caine, and 
such a spirited one as Arthur Diosy, quite capti- 
vated the great roomful of guests by a ten or fifteen 
minutes talk that for cleverness, deftness, wit, and 
neatly adjusted sobriety of thought would have done 
credit to some of those Americans who, knowing so 
well the art of after-dinner speech, have gained 
thereby a national celebrity. Mrs. Steel has also the 
un-English characteristic of using anecdote easily 
and helpfully, at once to illustrate and to brighten 
her speech. Nothing is so rare as an English speaker 
who knows how to impregnate his speech with a 
gracefully, pointedly and fitly told story. That 
American accomplishment is at once the envy and 
the despair of our oratorical English cousins. 

Mrs. Steel trifles with anecdote as a lady 
toys with the lace about her throat, quite uncon- 
scious, as it were,that she is heightening her fascina- 
tion. She therefore provokes the laugh of surprise, 
and is not emptily rewarded by that soulless guffaw 
that comes by urgent solicitation. It was a treat to 
hear the quick, responsive, rippling laughter that 
greeted her sallies, and a delight to see how inno- 
cently she made her little hits and effects, now and 
then looking about in a gently inquisitive way, as if 
she wondered what had occasioned this merry inter- 
ruption of her remarks.” 

Anthony Hope is to sail for America on Oc- 
tober 9, to give a short series of readings from his 
own stories, under the management of Major J. B. 
Pond. 

Henri Meilhac, French dramatic author and mem- 
ber of the Academie, about whom Henry Hay- 
nie wrote in our Gossip of Authors last month, died 
in Paris on July 6, aged sixty-five. 


* A four-page reading from this stirring story was given 
in Current Literature for March of this year, and in the 
August number was published an interesting sketch of the 
author’s life. 
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FACTS AND FIGURES: THE LITTLE 


One of the prettiest examples of adaptation 
between native character and situation in the plant- 
world is that shown by the insectivorous plants, 
such as the sun-dew. All such plants are fleshy 
and live in boggy places. Now, wet, boggy soils 
lack nitrogen, sulphur and other needful constit- 
uents of good soils, which have been dissolved out 
of them, and must be supplied by suitable arti- 
ficial manures or fertilizers when an agriculturist at- 
tempts to make use of them. Nature, so to speak, 
perceives this, and supplies the very element to the 
nutrition of this class of plants by feeding them 
with insects whose bodies contain the missing sub- 
stances; and thus nature utilizes by an adaptive 
scheme, what would otherwise be waste ground. 
A newspaper item informs readers that “ the 
sea has no herbivorous animal,’ adding: “it is a 
great slaughter-house where all the inhabitants prey 
on each other.” This is an error. A large number 
of shellfish subsist on seaweeds, which some fish 
also eat: and the large marine mammals called sea- 
cows (the dugong of the eastern seas and manatee 
of American tropical waters) are wholly vegetarian 
in their diet. 

The description of Great Britain as the em- 
pire upon which the sun never sets is more than 
patriotic hyperbole. It is quite possible to go 
round the world, along regular routes, and touch 
on British territory all the way, viz., from England 
to Halifax, N. S.; across Canada to Vancouver, 
across the Pacific to Hong Kong, thence to Singa- 
pore, Penang, Mauritius, Cape Town, St. Helena, 
and England; or from Penang to Ceylon, Bombay, 
Aden, Perim, Malta, Gibraltar, and England. 

The new state flag of Connecticut is to be 
five feet six inches long, four feet four inches broad, 
of azure blue silk, bearing a shield of white silk em- 
broidered with the three vines and grape bunches 
of the state coat of arms, and below, on a white 
silk streamer, the state motto, “Qui transtulit sus- 
tinet.”’ 

















Lassell Seminary, Massachusetts, has a bat- 
talion of girl soldiers. They are becomingly clad 
in an army-blue waist and skirt with soldier stripes 
down the side, a belt like that worn in the regular 
army, and a fatigue cap. 

Recent court-reports show that a remark- 
able number of violent deaths have occurred with- 
in the past year at Cripple Creek, Colorado, a large 
part of which were murders in what the miners call 
“shooting matches.’”’ So many of these were there 
that Cripple Creek can safely call itself the toughest 
town in America. It is therefore pertinent for one 
of its shoemakers to adopt the plan of a Melbourne 
(Australia) shoemaker who guarantees $500 insur- 
ance with each pair of his footgear, whenever a 
man meets death “with his boots on.” 

To deaden the noise made by the striking 
of keys on the roller or platen of a typewriter a 
new roller is made of a tube of rubber filled with 
a fibre core, which softens the blow of the key and 
at the same time gives a strong surface on the roller 
to make a plain impression. 

Maine newspapers are reminded by stories 
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of the Kneipp cure of an old fellow who used to 
live at Rangley Lake, whose habit it was when- 
ever his feet were cold, to “take off his shoes and 
stockings and walk in the snow.” Probably if he 
had never pinched his feet in shoes, in winter, but 
worn only thick enough stockings, his feet would 
never have become chilled, under ordinary circum- 
stances, for the circulation of the blood would not 
have been checked. 

The front of the new building of the New 
York University on Washington Square has the 
motto Perstare et Prestare-——‘“To endure and to 
excel.” This is also borne upon the new seal, 
accompanying a representation of youths testing 
their endurance in a foot race and striving to ex- 
cel in their efforts to reach the goal first. In the 
upper part of the seal, as a symbol of the city, is 
seen the outstretched arm of the statue of liberty. 

The Novoe Vremya of Moscow gives details 
of the preliminary count of the first census ever 
taken in Russia. St. Petersburg has a population of 
1,250,000; Moscow just under 1,000,000. Nineteen 
other towns are returned at 100,000, and the com- 
paratively modern Lodz, the Manchester of Po- 
land, ranks fifth. Thirty-five towns have over 50,- 
000 inhabitants each. 

An interesting feature of many of the 
soldiers’ monuments in New England towns is the 
presence about their base of cannon used in the 
war, sometimes by the local volunteers. At Stam- 
ford, Ct., there has just been placed at the foot of 
the new monument one of the guns with which the 
Kearsarge sent the Confederate cruiser Alabama to 
the bottom. 

Paris and Marseilles are now connected by 
telegraph lines entirely under ground. They are 
placed in iron pipes and buried four feet beneath 
the surface, with manholes 3,000 feet apart. It cost 
$7,000,000 to bury the wires. 

A postoffice clock in Sydney, N. S. W., emits 
an electric flashlight, lasting five seconds, every 
hour during the night, thus enabling those living 
miles away to ascertain the exact time. 

All the guns, standards and other trophies 
captured by the French from the Russians during 
the Crimean war were returned to Russia more than 
a year ago. Emperor Nicholas promised at the 
time that he would return the compliment. But in 
spite of this assurance, no steps have as yet been 
taken to restore to France the guns and the flags 
which she was compelled to abandon to the Rus- 
sians during her terrible retreat from Moscow in 
1812. 


























German method appears in the compression 
of all the religious nutriment needed by the soldier 
in the field into a little book weighing four ounces, 
the “Evangelisches Militair Gesang and Gebet- 
buch.” Cromwell’s Ironsides, too, carried their re- 
ligious literature about in a very compact shape, 
while the modern British soldier’s outfit weighs 
one pound. It is calculated that with armies of 
100,000 men the Germans would carry 11 tons of 
sacred literature to the Britishers’ 44, leaving them 
room for 33 tons more of cartridges. 




















——Bridget has a kitchen full of her company. 
Mistress—(from the head of the stairs)—Bridget ! 
Bridget—Yes, ma’am. Mistress—It’s ten o’clock. 
Bridget—Thank ye, ma’am. And will ye be so 
koind ez to tell me whin it’s twelve ? 

Assistant Librarian—Where shall I put this 
book, Impressions of America by an Englishman? 
Librarian—lIn the fiction department. 

First Old Soldier—There’s something famil- 
iar about that woman’s face. Second Old Soldier— 
That’s so. I guess it’s powder. 

Kind Inquirer—And ’ow be the old man, 
Mrs. Quaggins? Mrs. Quaggins—Thankee, kind- 
ly, but I’m afeared he be mortal bad. Doctor he do 
say as ’ow if ’ee live to morning ’e’ll ’ave some ’opes 
of ’ee; but if ’ee doan’t ’ee’s afeered ’ee must give 
"ee up. 














“You wish to be relieved from jury duty, but 
you haven’t a good reason,” said the judge. “It’s 
public spirit,” said the unwilling talesman, “on the 
score of economy. I have dyspepsia, judge, and I 
never agree with anybody. If I go on this jury 
there will be a disagreement, and the county will 
have to go to the expense of a new trial.” “Ex- 
cused,” said the judge. 

Mrs, Farmer—I’m real sorry to hear of your 
bereavement, Miss Dakota-Plains. Was it a near 
relation? Miss Dakota-Plains—Wal, no, Mis’ Far- 
mer; only about forty miles. 

Rackett—I hear you have lost your standing 
in the church ? Tremlow—Yes; but I’m all right 
as far as my standing in the street-cars is concerned. 
Patient—Doctor, I am very short of breath. 
Doctor—Oh, well, we'll soon stop that ! 

“Mary, go into the sitting-room and tell me 
how the thermometer stands.” “It stands on the 
mantlepiece, just agin the wall, sir!” 

“No news is good news,” but it won’t do to 
run a daily paper on that principle. 

Maude—Oh, Mabel, have you heard? Char- 
ley has broken his nose! Mabel—Gracious! I shall 
never get over it. Maude—I should think not, the 
bridge is gone. 

———Colonel Fitzsimmons kindly announces that 
in his next play he “will take the part of a black- 
smith.” Who will take the part of the audience ? 
“Do you and your wife ever have any dis- 
putes?” “No, we live in a flat and there is no room 
for argument.” 

—“Well,” said Mr. Poindexter to Mr. Cling- 
stone, as the latter got off the train on his return 
from Washington, “are you the appointee?” “No; 
I am the disappointee,” replied the office-seeker. 

——“What did you stop that clock in your room 
for, Jane?” “Because, mum, the plaguey thing has 
some sort of a fit every mornin’, mum, jest when I 
wants to sleep.” 

It is a singular fact that red is made from 
madder, and that bulls are made madder by red. 
Prisoner Overseer—You seem anxious to do 
better. Is there anything I can do to improve your 
condition? Prisoner—Yes, .... let me out. 












































* Compiled from Contemporaiies. 


WIT AND HUMOR OF THE PRESS* 





“Here I am, the owner of an estate of 500 
acres and those confounded flies won’t go anywhere 
else but on the end of my nose!” 

“Professor, you have a little son.” “Let him 
wait in the ante-room!” 

Minister—I once performed three wedding 
ceremonies in twelve minutes. Miss Saylor—That 
was at the rate of fifteen knots an hour. 

“You must forgive me, Madam, for giving 
you that goblin over there as a vis-a-vis, but un- 
fortunately I could.not find anybody else.” “Ah, 
that doesn’t matter, Mr. Malaprop, I am quite ac- 
customed to having him as a vis-a-vis. He is my 
husband!” 

Justice of the peace to bride’s mother, as the 
bridegroom hesitates with his “yes’”—Step a little 
further back, Madam. 

“Just think, somebody broke into my studio 
last night. Unfortunately I had just begun a study 
in still life.” “Was it stolen?” “No, but the models 
were. A ham and some sausages.” 

First Sailor—Did any pirates attack you 
during the voyage? Second Sailor—No, but we 
were boarded by white caps. 

——‘“I was an intimate friend of your late hus- 
band. Can’t you give me something to remember 
him by?” Widow—How would I do? 

——He—Do you believe that money has a per- 
sonality? She—I don’t know. Why? He—Here’s 
a telegram I just got from my wife at the seashore, 
addressed to “one hundred dollars,’ in my care. 
She—What does it say? He—It says “come at 
once.” 

-“A man likes a woman who shows him that 
she is clever.” “Oh, no; a man likes a woman who 
shows him that he is clever.” 

—— Mr. Goodthing (indignantly)—See here, you 
rascal! You told me Tornado would win in a walk. 
Tout (coolly)—An’ so he would; but dis wuz a 
runnin’-race. 

She—So you don’t like the hat just in front 

of us? How would you like it trimmed? He (sav- 

agely)—With a lawn mower. 

A political speaker accused a rival of “un- 

fathomable meanness,” and then, rising to the oc- 

casion, said, “I warn him not to persist in his dis- 

graceful course, or he’ll find that two of us can play 

at that game!” 

City Editor—I want to raise Hamlin’s salary. 

Managing Editor—Why? City Editor—In writing 

up a funeral yesterday he didn’t say “the services 

were simple and impressive.” 

Barber (insinuatingly)—Your hair wants 

cutting the worst way, sir. Sourby (in the chair)— 

That’s the way you cut it the last time. 

Sunday School Superintendent (severely)— 

Bobbie, I didn’t see you in Sunday school yesterday. 

30bbie (defiantly)—No, sir. I was out on my 

wheel. “How were the roads?” 

“What preparation have you made for 
future?” asked the old man, whom he hope 
make his father-in-law. “Well, sir,” he saic~~ . 

fidently,” “I am a Methodist, but if that doe* t suit 
your views I am willing to change.” 
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Artistic, Dramatic, and Musical. 
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Arnold of Rugby; His School Life and Contributions to 
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Peter the Great: From the French by Lady Mary 
Loyd: Kazimierz Waliszewski: Appleton, cloth... 
Rousseau and the French Revolution: C. H. Lincoln: 
American Acad. of Political and Social Science, pap. 
Samuel Sewall and the World He Lived In: Rev. N. 
H. Chamberlain: De Wolfe, Fiske & Co.......... 
Seventeenth Century Studies: Edmund Gosse: Dodd, 
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Essays and Miscellanies. 


A History of English Poetry: W. J. Courthope: The 
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Ex Libris: Charles Dexter Allen: Lamson, Wolffe & 
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In the Track of the Book Worm: Irving Browne: 
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Johnsonian Miscellanies: G. Birkbeck Hill: Harper, 
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Orison Swett Marden: W. A. Wilde & Co., cloth... 
Success is For You: Dorothy Quigley: E. P. Dutton 
Be CG, CIE oh stisicecs ea LO Eee reenter 
The Genesis of Shakespeare’s Art: Edwin Ja. Dun- 
ning: Lee & Shepard, buckram...........-+..+.. 
The People for Whom Shakespeare Wrote: Charles 
Dudley Warner: Harper, cloth..........+sssees- 
The Way to Keep Young: Dorothy Quigley: E. P. 
Diettian Ge Cos, ClO ois oie 0as sioi0isicidise'si6.s00'0 ss were.es 
Fiction of the Month. 
A Colonial Free-Lance: Chauncey C. Hotchkiss: Ap- 
pleton, cloth, $1; paper..........sseeeeeeeeeeeceees 
A Distinguished Provincial at Paris: Honoré de Bal- 
zac: Tr. by Ellen Marriage, with a preface by G. 
Saintsbury: The Macmillan Co., 12mo, cloth....... 
A Noble Haul: W. Clark Russell: New Amsterdam 
DOOR Ge, CI oie 5ikoo cc tw cbse as oweeeies Hoe ers.eoie's 
A Son of the Old Dominion: Mrs. Burton Harrison: 
Lamson, Wolffe & Co., 12mo, cloth.............+.-- 
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Cabot’s Discovery of North America: G. E. Weare: 
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History ot the French Revolution: Thomas Carlyle: 
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Imperial Germany: C. Sidney Whitman: Flood & 
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ings: W.M. Ramsay: G. P. Putnams’ Sons, cloth. 
Roman Life in Pliny’s Time: Maurice Pellison: 
From the French by Maud Wilkinson: Flood & 
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The Age of Milton: J. Howard B. Masterman: With 
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The Immigration Question: Jos. H. Senner: Ameri- 
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The Story of an African Crisis: F. Edmund Garrett 
and E. J. Edwards: New Amsterdam Book Co., 12mo, 
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Medical and Surgical. 
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Handbook of Homceopathic Practice: C. G. Puhl- 
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Minor Surgery and Bandaging: R.H. Wharton: Lea 
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Practical Diagnosis: Hobart Amory Hare: Lea Bros. 
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Text-Book on Mental Diseases: Theo. H. Kellogg: W. 
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Natural History Sketches. 
A Few Familiar Flowers: Margaret Warner Morley. 
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Glimpses of God: B. Gwernydd Newton: Franklin 
Ave. Cong. Church, Cleveland, cloth................ 
Introduction to Philosophy: Oswald Kiilpe: Tr. from 


the German by W. B. Pilsbury and E. B. Titchener: 
The Macmillan Co., 12mo, cloth..............e00.- 
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Atlas and Essentials of Bacteriology: K. B. Lehman 
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Eleventh Annual Report of the Commission of Labor, 
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Artistic, Dramatic, and Musical. 


Compositions of Robert Coverly: Rupert Hughes. .Godey’s. 
Famous Assumptions: Mary F. Nixon.......... Donahoe’s. 
Japan’s Stage and Greatest Actor: Robt. P. Porter. .Cosmo. 
Mr. C. D. Gibson on Life and Love: Anthony Hope. .McC. 
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Singing: Gertrude E. Wall 


The Delinquent in Art and Literature: Enrico Ferri....Atl. 
The Paradox of Diderot: Alfred Binet....... Pop. Sci. Mo. 


Biographic and Reminiscent. 


Campaigning with Grant: Horace Porter......... Century. 
Characteristics of Jenny Lind: Henri Appy........Century. 
First Meeting of Lincolnand Grant: Hamlin Garland. McC. 


Gen. Grant’s Letters toa Friend..... North Amer. Review. 
Grant's Life in the West: John W. Emerson...... Mid. Mo. 
John Burroughs: Hamilton Wright Mabie......... Century. 
Jules Lemattre: Benj. W. Well6....ccccccveceescs Bookman. 
Mrs. Oliphant: W. Robertson Nicoll.............Bookman. 
Mrs. Oliphant: Geo, Mercer Adam............Self Culture. 
Mrs, Steel: Arthur Waugh .occcccc ccccccscccs The Month. 


Nathaniel Emmons and Mather Byles: J.R.Gilmore.N.E.M. 
Oliver Holden,Composer of Coronation: A. E. Brown.N.E. M. 
Richard Harding Davis: Harry Thurston Peck. . Bookman. 


Pére Hyacinthe Loyson..®.........6 0 sesccce esos Open Court. 
SRGECE: C0 FATS CION 665 5.5.55.5 5 .cicnesinicieisinidisciere Pop. Sci. Mo. 
Unpublished Letters of Dean Swift: Geo. Birkbeck Hill..At. 
W. V.—Her Violets: William Canton.... ..... McClure'’s. 


Washington Irving and American History: R. Burton.N.E.M. 
Educational Topics. 

Anthropology, a University Study: J. S. Flagg..Pop. Sci. Mo. 
Continuous Sessions of Schools: E. A. Kirkpatrick..R. of R. 
Evolution of the Educational Ideal: Friedrich Paulsen. For. 


Modern College Education: Timothy Dwight....... Cosmo. 
Public Education in Norseland: Wm. F. Larsen. .Overland. 
The Woman Collegian: Helen Watterson Moody... .Scrib. 


University of Virginia: Richard H. Dabney..F,L. Pop. Mo. 
Vacation Schools in N. Y.: Wm. H. Tolman.. Rev. of Rev. 


Essays and Miscellanies. 


Elocution and Literature: Geo. L. Raymond..... Werner's. 
Emerson’s The Amer. Scholar 60 Yrs. After: C.F. Thwing. For. 
My Favorite Novelist: S. R. Crockett............ Munsey’s. 
Stones in the Head: A. Cartaz, ....0.000.00605 Pop. Sci. Mo. 
Ten Years of English Literature: Edmund Gosse..N. A. R. 
The American Forests: John Muir................4 Atlantic 
The Charm of the Inexact: Chas. C. Abbott.......... Lipp. 
The Climate of Hawaii: B. F. Nichol......... Rev. of Rev. 
The Present Mood of England: William Clarke...N. E. M. 
The Woman of Fashion: Mrs. Burton Harrison. . Munsey’s. 
Victorian Literature: Clement K. Shorter........ Bookman. 
Historic and National. 

A Plea for the Army: O. O. Howard............... Forum. 
ie ONS re Chaut. 
British and Boer Government: Poultney Bigelow..Harper’s. 
Civil Service Amendment: Green B. Raum........N. A. R. 
Controversies in the War Department: J. M. Schofield..Cen. 
Godfrey de Bouillon: James M. Ludlow... ...Cosmopolitan. 


Municipal Government of Berlin: Frank W. Blackmar..For. 
Naval Weakness of Great Britain: Sir C. W. Dilke..... Cas, 
Old Days and New in Northfield: Ann M. Mitchell.N.E.Mag. 
Old Quaker Days in Rhode Island: Eliz. B. Chase..N. E. Mag. 
Our Interest'in Samoa: Henry C. Ide........ ...5: N. A. R. 
Progress of the Prairie States: M.G. Mulhall....N. A. R. 
Proposed Annexation of Hawaii: Stephen M. White .. For. 
Provisional Government of the Cubans: T. W. Steep..Arena. 
Quarantine Methods: Alvah H. Doty............. NA. R. 
Statesmanship in England and inthe U.S.: G. F. Hoar..For. 
The Commune of Paris: Molly Elliot Seawell...Munsey’s. 


The Fur Seal Problem: John T. Morgan....... Home Mag. 
The Inauguration: Richard Harding Davis....... Harper's. 
The Making of the Constitution: Thomas B. Reed...Mun. 
The Marine Hospital Service: Joanna R. Nichols.... Lipp. 


The Paris Gamin: Th. Bentzon.. .........cccscces McClure’s. 


MAGAZINE REFERENCE FOR AUGUST, 1897 


Natural History Sketches. 

A Lilliputian Monster: Robert Blight. Pop. Sci. Mo. 
A State in Arms Against the Caterpillar: F. Osgood. ..Har. 
A Tortoise-Shell Wild Cat: Wm. H. Ballou. .Pop. Sci. Mo. 
Animal Asthetics: James Weir, Jr............ Home Mag. 
Bird Artists: Frank H. Sweet... .....cecececsccesecs Lipp. 
Summer Birds of New England: Wm. E. Cram...N. E. M. 


Political, Financial, and Legal. 
Anatomy of the New Tariff: Chas. A. Conant. . Rev. of Rev. 


Bimetallism Extinguished: John Clark Ridpath..... Arena. 
Bimetallism Simplified: Geo. H. Lepper........... Arena. 
Despotism of Democracy: Franklin Smith. ...Pop. Sci. Mo. 
Export Bounty Proposition: Alex. R. Smith....... N.A. R. 
Has Wealth a Limitation ? Robert N. Reeves....... Arena. 
History of Currency in Japan: F. K. Abe........ Overland. 


How to Increase National Wealth: B: 0. Flower...Arena. 
New Questions of Med. Jurisprudence: T. D. Crothers.P.S. M. 


Principles of Taxation: David A. Wells...... Pop. Sci. Mo. 
Speaker Reed and the House: M. W. Hazeltine...N. A. R. 
The Civic Outlook: Henry Randall Waite.......... Arena. 
The Menace of Legislation: James H. Eckels..... N. A. R. 
The Tax on Inheritances in Italy: G. Ricca Salerno..Chaut. 
The Telegraph Monopoly: Frank Parsons.......... Arena. 
Religious and Philosophie. 

Evolution: David Starr Jordan... ............066-00sccees Arena. 
Has Judaism a Future? Abram S. Isaacs......... N. A. R. 


Religious Tolerance in the U. S.: Lyman Abbott... Forum. 
Salvation Army Farm Colonies: F. de L. Booth-Tucker. For. 
SRO Avatars: Peal CaS oo sn cicncess ceecsees Open Court. 
The Evolution of Evolution: M. D. Conway....Open Court. 
The Religion of Islam: Hyacinthe Layson.....Open Court. 
Theosophy and Ethics: E. T. Hargrove........... NA, R. 


Scientific and Industrial. 

Commerce and Manufacture of France: Yves Guyot.Chaut. 
Electricity in Medicine and Surgery: Geo. H. Guy. ..Chaut. 
Ivory, Its Sources and Uses: N. B. Nelson....Pop. Sci. Mo. 
Number Systems: Edwin S. Crowley.... ....Pop. Sci. Mo. 
Summer Logging in Wisconsin: H. Rowall..F. L. Pop. Mo. 
The Century's Progress in Physics: Henry S. Williams.. Har. 
The Thyroid Gland in Medicine: Pearce Bailey. Pop. Sci. Mo. 
Tobacco Cultivation: Martha McC. Williams. F.L. Pop. Mo. 


Sociologic Problems. 

Future of the Red Man: Simon Pokagon........... Forum. 
Labor-saving Machines and Labor: Carroll D. Wright.Chaut. 
Racial Geography of Europe: Wm. Z. Ripley..Pop Sci. Mo. 
Segregation and Isolation of Criminals: N. Robinson. Arena. 
Strivings of the Negro People: W. E. B. Du Bois. . Atlantic. 


Travel and Adventure. 

A Day in Norway: Horace E. Scudder............ Century. 
A Journey in Thessaly: Thomas Dwight Godell....Century. 
A Massachusetts Shoe Town: Alvan F. Sanborn. . Atlantic. 
A Rose Carnival on Puget Sound: B. E. Blewell.Rev. of Rev. 
A Typical KansasCommunity: Wm. Allen White. . Atlantic. 


Another Day in Norway: Hjalmar Hjorth Boyesen.....Cen. 
Across Spitsbergen: Robert E. Peary..........Book Buyer. 
Block Island: Samuel W. Mendum............ N. E. Mag. 
Down to Java: Eliza Ruhamah Scidmore.......... Century. 


Hunting in Southern Oregon: John E. Bennett... .Overland. 
Impressions of Mt. Rainier: Israel] C. Russell. ...Scribner’s. 
In the Empire of the Mikado: J. Simms.....F. L. Pop. Mo. 


India Starving: Julian Hawthorne........ . Cosmopolitan. 
Life in Washington, D. C.: Wm. Elleroy Curtis... ... Chaut. 
London at Play: Elizabeth Robins Pennell........ Century. 
Tehipiti Valley: Theodore S. Solomons...........Overland. 
pp a eS ee ee Century. 
The Hungarian Millenium: F. Hopkinson Smith.. Harper's. 
The Plague in Bombay: E. W. Hopkins.........:. Forum. 
Those Blessed Tirolese: W. D. McCrackan........Godey’s. 
Two Boer Republics: Francis E. Clarke...... Rev. of Rev. 









































“ Annetta Jones—Her Book”... Frank L. Stanton*,, Atlanta Constitution 
A rare old print of Shakespeare—his works—in boards of brown, 

With quaint engravings; here and there the yellowed leaves turned down 
Where sweet, love breathing Juliet speaks-—and as I lean and look 

Traced in pale, faded ink the words: ‘ Annetta Jones—Her Book.” 


Now this old print of Shakespeare I prize, because ‘tis rare— 

The gem of all my library, in dust and glory there, 

I marvel much at Hamlet's “ ghost,” and Banquo’s pictured bones; 
But who, ye gods of ancient days, was this Annetta Jones ? 


It seems I’ve heard that name before—Jones—Jones; but that “ Annetta,” 
With neat embroidery, around the first and final letter, 

Is sweet and quaint; she was no saint—prim, grim! for I discover, 

By these divine marked sentences, Annetta had a lover ! 


And I believe her eyes were blue, her lips as cherries red, 

And many a shy, sweet kiss they knew, and tender words they said; 
And from her powdered brows black hair fell cloud-like, soft and sweet, 
Down-streaming, dreaming, gleaming to her silver-slippered feet ! 


She lived, she loved, was wedded; the romance of her life 


NEWSPAPER VERSE: SELECTIONS GRAVE AND GAY 
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Perhaps was toned a trifle when her lover called her “ wife” ; 


But what a glorious fate is hers! for as I lean and look, 
Her name still shines with Shakespeare’s: “ Annetta Jones—Her Book.” 


The Welcome Guest........++ Tom Masson.......... Life 


When the New Fad came to this land one day, 
He smiled to the crowd in’a confident way, 
And the New Fad said: “I have come to stay. 


“T was born a century, maybe, ago— 
At the time they thought me a trifle slow— 
I wasn't remarkable then, you know. 


“T’m as old as you,” and he raised his hat 
To the Yankees prone (for they all lay flat— 
As a nation they're noted for doing that). 


“T’m as old as you; on my native shore 
They've long since thought me a fearful bore, 
So I'm glad I never met vow before.” 


Then up spoke an erudite, cultured miss, 
And she said, “ It affords me consummate bliss 
To welcome our guest,” and they cheered at this. 


Then the New Fad smiled to himself, and said: 
“ Wisdom, no doubt, will always spread, 
But I’m glad that the fools are not all dead!” 


The Gamblers...... es ee ee Black and White 
What are the careless yellow stars 
A-scattered down the sky? 
They are the golden pieces that 
On the card-table lie. 


Day with her white hand sweeps them up, 
Triumphant her disdain; 

Night waits, and with sure patience wins 
Her losses back again. 


Tired now, for that last game they look 
Which shall decide the play; 

I wonder whether Time will stop 
By night or day ? 

Pecesstonal...... Rudyard Kipling...... London Timest 

God of our fathers, known of old 
Lord of our far-flung battle-line— 

Beneath Whose awful Hand we hold 
Dominion over palm and pine— 

Lord God of Hosts, be with us yet, 

Lest we forget—lest we forget! 





* See Gossip of Authors, page 238. + Printed by request. 
See Open Questions, page 288. 


The tumult and the shouting dies— 
The captains and the kings depart; 
Still stands Thine ancient Sacrifice, 
An humble and a contrite heart. 
Lord God of Hosts, be with us yet, 
Lest we forget—lest we forget ! 


Far-called our navies melt away— 
On dune and headland sinks the fire— 
Lo, all our pomp of yesterday 
Is one with Nineveh and Tyre! 
Judge of the Nations, spare us yet, 
Lest we forget—lest we forget ! 


If drunk with sight of power, we loose 
Wild tongues that have not Thee in awe 
Such boasting as the Gentiles use 
Or lesser breeds without the Law 
Lord God of Hosts, be with us yet, 
Lest we forget—lest we forget! 


For heathen heart that puts her trust 
‘In reeking tube and iron shard 
All valiant dust that builds on dust, 
And guarding calls not Thee to guard 
For frantic boast and foolish word, 
Thy Mercy on Thy People, Lord ! 
Amen. 


The White Wolf's Cry...J. J. Roche...Harper’s Weekly 


We are the Chosen People 





look at the hue of our skins! 
Others are black or yellow—that is because of their sins. 
We are the heirs of ages, masters of every race, 
Proving our right and title by the bullet's saving grace; 
Slaying the naked red man; making the black one our slave; 
Flaunting our Color in triumph over a world-wide grave; 
Wearing the lamb’s pure vestment to the unsuspecting feast; 
F linging it off to show them the conquering Mark of the Beast. 
Unto the tropic Edens, where shame was a thing unthought, 
Bearing the fruit of knowledge with the serpent’s venom 
fraught. 

Indian, Maori, and Zulu; red man, and yellow, and black, 
White are their bones wherever they met with the White 
Wolf's pack. 

We are the Chosen People 





whatever we do is right— 


Feared as men fear the leper, whose skin, like our own, is 


White! 
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OPEN QUESTIONS: TALKS WITH CORRESPONDENTS 








Correspondents are invited to make full use of this page 
on all questions, which will be answered as far as we may be 
able. Answers and comments will be gladly received. A 

‘large number of questions and answers are unavoidedly held 
over till next month. 


332. Hajj? Baba: 

[Some months ago a query concerning a book 
of the above title was received by Current Litera- 
ture. We printed it without comment in this de- 
partment (see April number), and no one of our 
many correspondents answered it—a fact that 
gives us grace to emphasize our previous admis- 
sion of ignorance by this honest statement of the 
case. But we make our further confession with 
all humility. For now that we have seen the book 
we learn, among other things, from the introduc- 
tory remarks of E. G. Browne, M. A., that “no 
Englishman can, in truth, lay any claim to culture 
who has not read Hajji Baba.” We are glad that 
Americans are not mentioned. The book, which 
is entitled The Adventures of Hajji Baba of Ispa- 
han, is by James Morier, and was published in 1895 
by Methuen & Co., 36 Essex St., Strand, London, 
England, in their English Classics series, edited 
by W. E. Henley. It has an introduction by E. 
G. Browne, M. A., and is in two volumes, buck- 
ram, crown octavo, ‘price, 3s. 6d.’ There was 
issued also a limited edition of 25 copies, on vel- 
lum and Japanese paper, which, it is fair to pre- 
sume, is by this time exhausted, such is the Eng- 
lish appreciation of Hajji Baba. So great, indeed, 
is the popularity of this book, and in such high es- 
teem is it held, we are told, not only as an 
artistic and diverting romance, but as a faithful 
and representative picture of Persian life and 
manners, even to-day, that Mr. Browne in his 
preface says: ‘“ The traditional piece of counsel 
to intending travelers in Persia, ‘ Take an English 
saddle and a copy of Hajji Baba,’ remains the best 
that can be given.” Any importing bookseller 
can furnish the volumes, but there was a cheap 
American edition of this romance issued ten years 
or more ago, bearing the imprint of John E. Pot- 
ter & Co., 617 Sansom Street, Philadelphia. 
Whether this was an authorized edition, and 
whether the publishing firm is still in existence, 
are other cases in which to the charge of igno- 
rance Current Literature pleads guilty. | 


360. How many native-born Americans were in the 
Northern army in the recent war ?—A Subscriber, Natchez, 
Miss. 


361. Kenneth Young's Selene: 1 willtake it asa great 
favor if you will tell me where I can get Kenneth Young’s 
Selene, which is reviewed in the April number of Current 
Literature.—Mrs. John Clark Ridpath, Greencastle, Indiana. 

[ Through the courtesy of T. Thomas Fortune, 
editor of the Afro-American Journal of News and 
Opinion, we are informed that copies of Selene 
can be secured from Dr. A. C. McClennan, drug- 
gist, Charleston, S. C. ] 


362. La Petite Fabuliste: Under the heading Notes 
of a Book Lover, in June number of Current Literature, I 
read of diminutive books. 1 am the possessor of a little 
volume which I have owned for thirty years. It was given 
to me by an Englishman who had owned it for twenty-five 





years. He had travelled ali over the world, and collected 
many curios. I believe it to be the “smallest book in the 
world,” the printed page being one-half inch wide by eleven- 
sixteenthsinch long. Itisinthe French language and is en- 
titled La Petite Fabuliste, and was printed in 1815 in Paris, 
at No. 54 Rue San Jacque. It contains La Fontaine's fables, 
illustrated with twelve full-page engravings; a monthly 
calendar of the year 1815, and sundry popular songs and 
poems. It consists of sixty-four pages and is bound in red 
leather, tooled and gilded, and gilt edged. I showed it at 
the British Museum and at the National Library at Paris in 
1881, where they had a multitude of small volumes, but noth- 
ing half so diminutive as this, and they had never seen a 
copy of this book or any other near so small. It was not 
printed from movable type, but doubtless from engraved 
copper plates. Who hasanother copy of La Petite Fabuliste ? 
—F. M. Mills, Lincoln, III. 

{ Our correspondent is in error in thinking the 
book he describes the smallest in the world, we 
believe. For an account of a still tinier volume 
and picture of the one here mentioned, see page 
216. | 

363. Awpling’s Jubitee Poem: Will Current Literature 
publish in its Correspondence column the verses which were 
written by Rudyard Kipling by way of comment upon the re- 
cent Diamond Jubilee celebration in England ? The verses 
were published in the London Times. I remember but one 
line: 

“ All our pomp of yesterday is one with Nineveh and Tyre.” 
—Bertram Sanders, Connersville, Indiana. 

[ We reprint with pleasure, on page 287 of the 
present number, Mr. Kipling’s Recessional, the 
poem desired by our correspondent. ] ; 


Will you kindly tell me where to find 


364. Bohemia: 
I believe the 


that old poem A. J. Burbank used to recite? 
title was Bohemia. ‘The first line read: 

“I'd rather live in Bohemia than in any other land,” etc. 
—Jas. W. Cool, Spokane, Washington. 

[The poem for which you inquire is by John 
Boyle O’Reilly, and may be found in the edition 
of his works, now issued complete in one volume 
by the Cassell Publishing Co.,31 East 17th Street, 
New York City. O’Reilly’s poems were formerly 
published in Boston, in several volumes; but on 
the discontinuance of the firm to which the poet 
had entrusted them, the rights of publication were * 
purchased by the Cassells, and they are now to 
be had of them as stated above. The price ofthe 
volume, containing poems, letters, and speeches 
complete, edited by Mrs. John Boyle O'Reilly, 
is $3.00, $4.00 or $5.00, according to binding. | 


British Peerage: \ would thank you very much 


365. 


’ to advise me as to what are the best books treating on the 


British Peerage.—“ Peerage,’’ Columbus, Ga. 

[ Burke’s Peerage—A Genealogical and Heraldic 
Dictionary, by Sir Bernard Burke—is perhaps the 
most familiar, but other books of the kind, equally 
good, are: Complete Peerage of England, Scot- 
land, and Ireland, Great Britain and the United 
Kingdom, by G. E. C.; Peerage, Baronetage, and 
Knightage of the British Empire for 1880, by Jo- 
seph Foster; Peerage and Baronetage of the Brit- 
ish Empire, by Edmund Lodge; Peerage, Baronet- 
age, Knightage, and Companionage, by John de 
Brett; and Present Peerage of Great Britain, by 
J. Edmondson. | 








IN THREE 


A Se OO VON 6565 ce caionvin cease Washington Star 


Youth! golden youth! thy charm hath been 
The poet’s dearest theme, 

And thy return in other spheres 
Is still the sage’s dream— 

So unto thee I sing my lay, 

A quiet tribute thus to pay, 
While still on me you beam. 


The wisest mind ofttimes recalls 
The years that taught his brain, 
And oft would barter wisdom’s crown 
To roam with youth again— 
And I, who soon must let thee go, 
Am praying that thy step be slow 
In leaving my domain. 


But, ah! I know the barque that bears 
Me swiftly o’er the sea, 

Is parting me, my bonny youth, 
Forever more from thee— 

And yet—as on the wave I glide— 

A thought that speeds along the tide 
Is borne back to me. 


’Tis but the sage’s dream; that youth 
Shall be my own once more, 

That in the realm where next we meet, 
All parting shall be o’er. 

And thus we speed across the foam— 

My heart and I in search of home 
And youth—on yonder shore. 


a ER PEE er ee W.G. Brainard 


I know not what shall befall me— 
God hangs a mist o’er my eyes— 
And on each step of my onward path 
He makes new scenes to arise, 
And every joy he sends me comes 

As a strange and sweet surprise. 


I see not a step before me, 
As I tread on another year, 

But the past is still in God’s keeping— 
The future His mercy shall clear, 

And that which looks dark in the distance 
May brighten as I draw near. 


For perhaps the dreadful future 
Is less bitter far than I think; 
The Lord may sweeten the waters 

Before I stoop to drink, 
Or if Marah must be Marah, 
He will stand beside the brink. 


It may be that he keeps waiting 
For the coming of my feet 

Some gift of such rare blessedness— 
Some joy so strangely sweet— 

That my lips shall only tremble 
With the thanks they cannot repeat. 


Oh, restful, blissful ignorance! 
’Tis blessed not to know, 

It keeps me in those mighty arms, 
Which will not let me go, 

And hushes my tired soul to rest 
On the bosom which loves me so. 


MOODS 


And so I go on—not knowing— 
I would not if I might, 

I'd rather walk in the dark with God, 
Than go alone in the light; 

I would rather walk with Him by faith, 
Than walk alone by sight. 


My heart shrinks back from trials, 

Which the future may disclose, 
Yet I never had a sorrow, 

But what the dear Lord chose— 
So I wait, and bow submissive 

To the will of Him who knows. 


Ait DP TOE sii kde escinwesenesusewe H. C. Bunner 


The master’s old and lean and grim, 
And the gout is in his knees; 
And though he says his eyes are dim, 
My s-nallest fault he sees. 
Chassez and bow, and turn and bow— 
I try my best to please— 
No matter how, there’s a frown on his brow, 
And the gout is in his knees. 


He taught my father long ago; 
He teaches me to-day; 
A thousand small tired feet, I know, 
Have stirred at his “chassez!” 
Chassez and bow, and turn and bow— 
To the girl in pink and gray— 
No matter how, there’s a frown on his brow, 
As he teaches me to-day. 


But what care I how stern he be, 
If Pink-and-Gray be kind? 
Oh, let him frown his best on me, 
If so he have a mind. 
Chassez and bow, and turn and bow— 
My happy eyes are blind 
To the frown on the brow—no matter how— 
If Pink-and-Gray be kind. 


Oh, let him frown, and frown his fill, 
Howe’er he make me stir; 

The Caledonian Quadrille 
To-day I danced with her. 

Chassez and bow, and turn and bow— 
The fiddles whizz and whirr, 

No matter how be the frown on his brow, 
To-day I dance with her. 


Ah, me, what years have slid away, 
Sweet Pink-and-Gray, and how! 
Since that old “Caledonian’s” day— 
They do not dance it now. 
Chassez and bow, and turn and bow— 
And the master grim and gray, 
Has a frown on his brow, and yet, somehow, 
The scholars slip away. 


I sit here in the evening’s cool, 
And see you, Pink-and-Gray, 
Lead children to the dancing-school— 
To the master grim and gray. 
Chassez and bow, and turn and bow— 
I might have walked to-day 
No matter how—'twill never be now— 
With you, sweet Pink-and-Gray. 














IN PRAISE 


FAT TAUPO ees iisct sees i oe ree ee J. G. Whittte 


“Let THERE BE LIGHT!” God spake of old, 
And over chaos dark and cold, 
And, through the dead and formless frame 


Of nature, life and order came. 


Faint was the light at first that shone 
On giant fern and mastadon, 

On half-formed plant and beast of prey, 
And man as rude and wild as they. 


Age alter age, like waves, o'er ran 
The earth, uplifting brute and man; 
And mind, at length, in symbols dark 
Its meaning traced on stone and bark. 


On leaf of palm, on sedge-wrought roll, 
On plastic clay and leathern scroll, 

Man wrote his thoughts; the ages passed, 
And lo! the Press was found at last! 


Then dead souls woke; the thoughts of men 
Whose bones were dust revived again; 

The cloister’s silence found a tongue, 

Old prophets spake, old poets sung. 


And here, to-day, the dead look down, 
The kings of mind again we crown; 
We hear the voices lost so long, 

The sage’s word, the sibyl’s song. 


Here Greek and Roman find themselves 
Alive along these crowded shelves; 

And Shakespeare treads again his stage, 
And Chaucer paints anew his age. 

As if some Pantheon’s marbles broke 
Their stony trance, and lived and spoke 
Life thrills along the alcoved hall, 

The lords of thought await our call! 


On the Odors Which My Books Exhatle,.... kkugene Field 


My garden aboundeth in pleasant nooks 
And fragrance is over it all; 

For sweet is the smell of my old, old books 
In their places against the wall. 


Here is a folio that’s grim with age 
And yellow and green with mould; 
There's the breath of the sea on every page 
And the hint of a stanch ship’s hold. 


And here is a treasure from France la belle 
Exhaleth a faint perfume 

Of wedded lily and asphodel 

In a garden of song abloom. 


And this wee little book of Puritan mien 
And rude, conspicuous print, 

Hath the Yankee flavor of wintergreen, 
Or, may be, of peppermint. 


In Walton the brooks a-babbling tell 
Where the cheery daisy grows, 

And where in meadow or woodland dwell 
The buttercup and the rose. 


But best beloved of books, I ween, 
Are those which one perceives 

Are hallowed by ashes dropped between 
The yellow, well-thumbed leaves. 


For it’s here a laugh and it’s there a tear, 
Till the treasured book is read; 

And the ashes betwixt the pages here 
Tell us of one long dead. 


* Compiled for Current Literature by Ralph A. Lyon. 


OF BOOKS * 


But the gracious presence re-appears 
As we read the book again, 

And the fragrance of precious, distant years 
Filleth the hearts of men. 


Come, pluck with me in my garden nooks 
The posies that bloom for all; 

Oh, sweet is the smell of my old, old books 
In their places against the wall! 


New Friends, New Wine, New Books.....¢. 1), Sherman 
“Old friends, old wine, old books.” The phrase 

Sounds pessimistic in these days, 

For good as old things are, one must 

At last grow weary of the dust, 

And long to find a rose all dew 

Ephermeral—but sweet and new! 


Give me old friends, but don’t deny 
New-comers as the years go by; 

I would not risk to hear it said— 
‘There's , and all his friends are dead.” 
Old wine I like, but when the cask 

Will not yield another flask, 

Then this year’s vintage let it be, 

So long as it can comfort me; 

For grapes, so far as I can learn, 

Still give their souls a good Sauterne. 


And so with books—give me the old, 
Such as I want; but don’t withhold 

The modern tomes of prose and rhyme— 
Good ones still come from time to time. 


Shakespeare, I grant you, is the sun; 
But I like stars when day is done. 
They frequently are fair and bright— 
What matters the reflected light? 
Omar and Keats and Shelley long 
Have gemmed the firmament of song; 
And Tennyson—old, do you say? 

Yet he was new but yesterday! 

Ah, there are poets now who sing, 
And shall be till the world takes wing. 
And all the old tales 
But constantly the good ones come. 


-good are some, 


Books, like one’s friends, it seems quite clear 
*Twere wise to keep one always near, 

Lest by some fate it should befall 

“I’ve read them all;” 

Or like one’s wine, 'twere sad to think 


To have to say- 


There’s not another glass to drink ;— 
But, since there is—A toast to those 


Who write new books—new verse—new prose! 
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Above the pines the moon was slowly drifting 
The river sang below; 

The dim Sierras, far beyond, unlifting, 
Their minarets of snow. 


The roaring camp-fire, with rude humor, piinted 
The ruddy tints of health 

On haggard face and form that drooped and fainted 
In the fierce race for wealth; 


Till one arose, and from his pack’s scant treasure 
A hoarded volume drew, 

And cards were dropped from hands of listless leisure 
To hear the tale anew; 

And then, while round them shadows gathered faster, 
And as the firelight fell, 

He read aloud the book wherein the Master 
Had writ of “Little Nell.” 














IN PRAISE OF BOOKS 


Perhaps ‘twas boyish fancy,—for the reader Lost is that camp, and wasted all its fire: 
Was youngest of them all,— And he wrought that spell?— 

But, as he read, from clustering pine and cedar Ah, towering pine and stately Kentish spire, 
A silence seemed to fall; Ye have one tale to tell! 

The fir-trees, gathering closer in the shadows, Lost is that camp! but let its fragrant story 
Listened in every spray, Blend with the breath that thrills 
Whilethe wholecamp,with “Nell” on English meadows, With hop-vines’ incense all the pensive glory 

Wandered and lost their way. That fills the Kentish hills. 
And so in mountain solitude—o’ertaken And on that grave where English oak and hoily 
As by some spell divine And laurel wreaths entwine, 
Their cares dropped from them like the needles shaken Deem it not all a too-presumptuous folly,— 
From out the gusty pine. This spray of Western pine! 
CRE DR I ins bcdhdtcsanestisasttisancicasenses kliza Cook 


Old story books! Old story books! we owe ye much, old friends, 
Bright-color’d threads in Memory’s warp, of which Death holds the ends. 
Who can forget ye? who can spurn the ministers of joy 

That waited on the lisping girl and petticoated boy? 

I know that ye could win my heart when every bribe or threat 

Failed to allay my stamping rage, or break my sullen pet: 

A “promised story” was enough—I turned with eagér smile, 

To learn about the naughty “pig that would not mount the stile.” 


There was a spot in days of yore whereon I used to stand, 

With mighty question in my head and penny in my hand; 

Where motley sweets and crinkled cakes made up a goodly show, 
‘And “story books,” upon a string, appeared in brilliant row. 

What should I have? the peppermint was incense in my nose, 

But I had heard of “hero Jack,” who slew his giant foes: 

My lonely coin was balanced long, before the tempting stall, 

’Twixt book and bull’s eye—but, forsooth! “Jack” got it after all. 


Talk of your “vellum, gold embossed,” “morocco,” “ron,” and “calf,” 
The blue and yellow wraps of old were prettier by half; 

And as to pictures—well, we know that never one was made 

Like that where “Bluebeard” swings aloft his wife-destroying blade. 
“Hume’s England’—pshaw! what history of battles, states and men, 

Can vie with Memoirs “all about sweet little Jenny Wren’? 

And what are all the wonders that e’er struck a nation dumb, 

To those recorded as performed by “Master Thomas Thumb!” 


“Miss Riding Hood,” poor luckless child! my heart grew big with dread 
When the grim “wolf,” in grandmamma’s best bonnet, showed his head; 

I shuddered, when in innocence, she meekly peeped beneath, 

And made remarks about “great eyes,” and wondered at “great teeth.” 

And then the “House that Jack built,” and the “Beanstalk” Jack cut down, 
And “Jack’s eleven brothers,” on their travels of renown; 

And “Jack,’’ whose cracked and plastered head insured him lyric fame, 
These, these, methinks, make “vulgar Jack” a rather classic name. 


Fair “Valentine,” I loved him well; but, better still the bear 
That hugged his brother in her arms with tenderness and care. 

I lingered spell-bound o’er the page, though eventide wore late, 
And left my supper all untouch’d to fathom “Orson’s’’ fate. 
Then “Robin, with his merry men,” a noble band were they, 
We'll never see the like again, go hunting where we may. 

In Lincoln garb, with bow and barb, rapt fancy bore me on, 
Through Sherwood’s dewy forest paths, close after “Little John.” 


‘Miss Cinderella” and her “shoe” kept long their reigning powers, 

Till harder words and longer themes beguiled my flying hours; 

And “Sinbad,” wondrous sailor he, allured me on his track, 

And set me shouting when he flung the old man from his back. 

And, oh! that tale—the matchless tale that made me dream at night— 
Of “Crusoe’s” shaggy robe of fur, and Friday’s death-spurr’d flight; 
Nay, still I read it, and again, in sleeping visions, see 

The savage dancers on the sand—the raft upon the sea. 


Old story books! old story books! I doubt if “Reason’s Feast” 
Provides a dish that pleases more than “Beauty and the Beast”; 

I doubt if all the ledger-leaves that bear a sterling sum, 

Yield happiness like those that told of “Master Horner’s plum.” 
Old story books! old story books! I never pass ye by 

Without a sort of furtive glance—right loving, though tis sly; 
And fair suspicion may arise—that yet my spirit grieves 

For dear “Old Mother Hubbard’s Dog” and “Ali Baba’s Thieves.” 
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